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p Compendious rjisinoi^Y op jphb Unhped 

Staipbs. 



PEBIODS. 



1 AV»rl|^na1. 2 Period of DlMOTery- * Colo- 
n>a» Period. 4 Revolotlonary Period. 5 
B iitk^nal Period. 



THE ABOBIOTHAI. PEBIOII. 



1. Abortfflnal Period. 

The time fh>m the first peopting: of America to its 
discovery by Columbus A. D. 1492. 



9. Tlie Period of Dlscorery. 

The time from 1492 to 1607. A. D. 



8. The Colonial Period, 

The time from 1607 to 1755. A. D. 



4. Tlie BeTolntionary Period. 

The time £rom 1775 to 1789. 



II. The National Period. 

From the otganisatioii of the Goremment under the 
OonstltntioB, to the present time. 



The Indians were called such because of their re- 
semblance to the people of India and because Colum- 
bus thought he had probably discovered a portion of 
India. Nothing is known of their orifrin* although 
some have supposed they were descended (rom the 
Israelites., The Indians inhabiting the greater 
part of theUnited States east of the Missouri river 
were Alffonqalns. The Hnron and Iroquois 
lived around the shores of I^ake Erie and On tario. 
South of the Alffonqnlns were theCherokees and 
the Hobilian Nations. The Hobillan Nation 
embraced the Tamasees, Creeks, SeminoleSv 
Ctaoetaws and Chiekasaws. The tribes west of 
the Mississippi River were the Dakotas* Conian« 
ehes, Shoshones and the Astees. Among the 
tribes now extant are the Choetaws« (^erokees. 
Creeks and Chiekasaws in the Indian Territory. 



THE PEBIOD OF DISCOTEBT. 



The western Continent was first seen by Heitlnlf- 
son, an Icelander, in the year 986, A. D. The actual 
discovery of America was made by Uef Erickson, 
a Greenlander, fifteen years later, and during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries other 
voyages were made to this continent but without r^ 
suit 

In the year 1493, Christopher Columbus, a Genoese 
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tfnder the patronage of Ferdlnaiid, King of Spain, 
sailed £rom the port of Paloe, and landed on the Island 
which he named San Salvador. This navigator 
made three more voyages to the new land, but beyond 
its discovery little was done to render it of much value 
to Europe. 

The first ones to discover the Continent af America 
proper, were Joliu Caboi, a Venetian, and his son 
SebaBflan, who, sailing under English colors, in 
1497 reached the coast of North America and explored 
it from what is now New England to Labrador. The 
Greater Antilles were occupied and settled by the 
Spaniards, from whence they sent out many ex- 
peditions to the main land. 

SVMMARTOF SPANISH EXPEDITIONS. 

OJcda, X510, settled Darien ; from which place. 

Bulboa, 1513, started and discovered the Pacific 

PODce de Leon, 1512, discovered Florida. 

Cordova, 1517, discovered Yucatan. 

OrUaiva, 1518, explored Mexico. 

Cort«K, 1519-21, conquered Mexico. 

I>e Soto, Governor of Cuba, landed in Florida, and 
going north and west discovered the Mississippi, 1539. 

9ieiendes, attempted to settle Florida, where, 1565, 
he founded St. Augustine, the oldest city in the U. S. 

In the meantime other nations were also engaged in 
exploring the new world, chief among which were the 
French and En^^llsb* 

PROMINENT FRENCH EXPLORERS. 

Veraxanl, 1524, sailed along the eastern coast from 
North Carolina to Newfoundland. This was made one 
of the grounds of the French claim during the French 
and Indian war. 

Cartier, 1534, sailed up the St. Lawrence, and tried 
to form a settlement on Orleans Island, but failed; he 
tried it again in 1541, but again was unsuccessful. 

Ribaoi, 1562, tried to start a Huguenot colony at 
Port Royal (N. C), but failed. Two years later, 

Laodonnierre, 1564, came for the same purpose, 
but the settlers were attacked by the Spaniards and 
nearly all put to death. 

I>e Uonla, 1603, obtained the grant of Acadia and 



setUed it at Port Royal, 1605. 

<%anipiain, 1608, founded Quebec and, 1609, discov> 

ered the lake called after him. 

PROHINENT ENGLISH EXPLORERS. 

'Froblsber, 1576, in search of a northwesterly 
route to India, cruised arouud northern British Amer> 
ica. 

Drake, 1579. while on a plundering expedition, 
entered San Francisco harbor, and named the Califvff* 
nia coast New Albion. 

Gilbert, 1583, took possession of Newfoundland for 
England, but his ship was lost on the homeward voyage 
and all peiished. 

Aaleiigrli, 1584, received a grant of territory from 
Queen Elizabeth, and sent out an exploring expedition 
under Amida^ and Barlow who named the tract they 
explored Virginia. 

Gosnold, i6oa, explored the Massachusetts coast 
and named Cape Cod. 

NAMES GITEN BT EXPl<ORERS. 

Acadia, which consisted of Cape Breton Island, Nora 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; Canada, which included 
the tract along the St. Lawrence and great lakes; Vir- 
ginia, the district from the St. Lawrence to Albemarle 
Sound; New Spain, or Mexico and Central America; 
New Franco, iucluding Acadia. Canada, and mucb 
other territory, overlapping the English claims; New 
England, a name given later to the northern part of 
Ylrfplula; and New Netberland, the name of 
the Dutch claim. 

Prom these facts we find that the claims of the 
four strongest powers were: 

France:— Canada and Acadia and the district north 
of New York Bay, besides a portion in the sonth called 
Carolina. 

Engrland:— Prom Labrador to Florida, extending 
Indefinitely westward. 

Spalns—The region bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
including Florida* 
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Kollnndt— Between the mouth of Delaware Bay 
ind Acadia. 



THE COI^OSriAI. PERIOB. 



TIROIlflA. 

In 1607, the First Permanent Engrltob Col- 
ony was established by the I/>iidoii Company in Vir- 
ginia, and was called Jamestown. 

The President of the Colonial first Council was 
^Winsrfleld. 

Captain Jobn Smitb was first a member of the 
Council, and afterwards President of it. He made sev- 
eral explorations, and was finally captured by the tribe 
of Indians of whom Powbatan was the chief. Being 
condemned to death, he was rescued by Poeabontas 
the chiefs daugher and restored to his Colony. 

In 1615, the Colonists commenced the cultivation of 
tobacco and through its mecms the Colony began to 
prosper. 

In 1619, the First Bepresentatlve Assemblj 
ever convened in America met at Jamestown, under 
the name of "Bar^esscs.'' 

In the same srear nefpro slavery was introduced, 
and about the same time the cnltlvatlon of cotton 
was attempted. 

In 1623, the Colony was nearly destroyed by an In - 
dian war. The (Company, much displeased with its 
want of success, began to quarrel. The king thereupon 
assumed the Government, and Virginia remained a 
royal province until the Revolutionary War. 

Incited by the tyranny of Berkely the Colonial 
Governor, the people, in 1676, rose in rebellion under 
the leadership of Bacon, but were soon reduced ta 
subjection by the Governor. 

KEW YORK. 

New York was the only American Colony settled by 
the Datcb, who based their claim on Henry 
Hudson's voyage up the river which bears his name. 

To the territory thus claimed the name New Neth- 
erlaniis was given. Upon Manhattan Island at tiie 



mouth of the Hudson, a city was built which was 
named New Amsterdam* 

In 1664, the countxy fell into the hands of the En- 
glish, and the name of the town, and the whole region 
was changed to New York in honor of the Duke 
of York, brother of Charles ix. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tbe Plymoutb Colony. 

The first attempt at settlement in this region was 
made in 1607, but it proved a failure. 

The flrst snccessftil settlement was made in 
X620 by a body of Piligrrlms, and the name Pl3rmouth 
was given to it. They experienced great suffering dur- 
ing the first year, and but for the friendly aid of the 
Indians the colony would have proved a failure. 

The Plymoutb Colony remained independent 
for seventy two years, when it was united with the 
Massacbusetts Bay (Colony by order of the king. 
Tbe Massacbusetts Bay (Colony. 

In 1628, a s^ant was obtained by several Puritans 
from the Council for New England, stretching from 
Boston Harbor to the Merrimack, in which a settle- 
ment called Salem was established. In tiie following 
year Charlestown was founded, and in 1650 a large 
number of Puritans settled at Boston. These and 
other settlements in the same grant received the nam^: 
Massachusetts Bny Colony. 

In x668 the Navigation Act was seriously resisted 
in Boston, because it greatly interfered with the New 
England Colonies. As a punishment, the colony was 
deprived of its Charter, and Sir Edmund Andros 
sent over as Rojral Governor. The colony remained a 
royal province until the Revolution. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In X623. Oorgres and Mason received a grant of 
land from the Council for New England north of that 
given to the Pilgrims, to which the name New Hamp- 
shire was given by Captain Jobn Mason, because 
he had been governor of Hampshire, England. The 
first settlements were made near Portsmouth in 1623, 
and shortly after, in the same year, at Dover, 

Tbree times the Colony joined Massachusetts and 
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M many ttmes beetme tepsnted. Pinally, in 1741, it 
beauae independent and remained so until 1776. 
COHmSCTICITT. 

Connecticut was settled by people from Massaclin- 
setta. In 1^35, the aettlements of Windsor and Say- 
brook were established on the Connecticut River. 
In 1636, Hartford and Wetbersfleld were settled. 
The four settlements above mentioned were called the 
ConneeUent (Colony. Its government was dem- 
ocratic, all the governing officers being chosen by the 
people. The colony of New Haven was founded in 
x6j8 by settiers from Bngland, and remained separate 
until 1663, when it became a part of the Connecticut 
Colony. 

BHODE ISJLAN D. 

In i$35, Roiper WllUams being driven from the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay on account of his religious 
views, finally settled on the Pawtucket River in 1636, 
with a few comrades. The settlement he named 
Providenee. Soon after, he was joined by others 
who had also suffered for their religious beliefs, and in 
1639, Newport was setUed. 

After some difficulties with the Massachusetts Colony 
regarding the proprietorship of the district, in 1644 
Rogrer Williams succeeded in obtain iug a Charter 
This colony like all the others in New England, was 
uuder the rule of Andros while he was in power. 

In 1633, a tract of land lying north of the Potomac 
River was obtained by liord Baltimore for the pur- 
pose of affording a refuge for Catholics. The charter 
gave the people the right to choose their own form of 
government and to make their own laws; it was the 
llrst charter to allow that right. The first settle- 
ment was St. Harj*s in 1634. Baltimore was founded 
in X730. 

The Toleration Aet was passed by the Colonial 
I<egislature in 1649, which provided that all who came 
to the colony should be permitted to ei\joy their re- 
ligious opinions unmolested. 

The government remained In the fkmily of I«ord 
Baltimore till 1691, when a Royal Governor was ap- 
pointed; but in 17x5 the grant was given to the fourth 



Iiord Baltimore, and it continued under role of 

the family until 1776^ 

PEIfHSTIiVAMIA. 
In i68x William Penn, a Quaker, rece i ved from 
Charles 11., a grant of territory extending without 
limit from the Delaware River westward, and in the 
following year obuined from the Dnke of York 
that part of the Duke's grant which forms the present 
State of Delaware. Penn's intention was to found a 
colony for persecuted Quakers. 

I683 Phiiadelpbia was founded, and by the pur- 
chase of the territory from the Indians, all trouble with 
them was averted. 

DELAWABE. 

The colonists who hsd settled in the teii lt or y which 
Penn obtained from the l>ttke of ¥ork, became dis- 
satis6ed with the general government, and vrished to 
govern themselves. In 1703 Penn allowed them to 
form a separate government, but they remained under 
his governorship, and that of his heirs after his death. 

Pennsylvania and Delaware were the only two col- 
onies which at sometime, did not become royal prov- 
inces. They remained under the control of the Penn 
family until the Revolution. 

NEW JEBSET. 

The territory of New Jersey originally formed part of 
New Netherlands. When this district passed into the 
hands of the Duke of York, he ceded the southern 
part to Sir George Carteret and Liord Berkely, and 
the name New Jersey was given to it. 
In 1664 ^izabethtowu was founded by the English. In 
Z674 Berkely sold his right to two Quakers, and New 
Jersey was divided into East and West Jersey- 
Carteret retaining the eastern part, the Quakers bidd- 
ing the western. 

William Penn and others bought out Carteret*s 
right in 1682, and the territory became wholly a Quaker 
region. 

If OBTH AND SO VTM CABOI.IHA. 

A large tract of land lying tooth of the I^ondon Com- 
pany's grant was given to Lord Clarendon and oth- 
ers in z6^ Th^ named it Carolina after the king; 
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In 1664, a •ettlement was made called the Albe- 
marle Colony. The next year Wilmington was found- 
ed and received the name of Clarendoi. Colony, 

Charleston was founded in x68o. 

King Ctoorge lU assumed the government in 1739, 
and Carolina was divided into two Colonies, North 
and South Carolina, each under its own governor, 
and so remained until the Revolution. 

GEORGIA. 

King George 11. gave a large portion of South Car- 
olina to Jamea Oglethorpe in 1733, to which the name 
Georgia was given in honor of the king. Oglethorpe's 
idea was to afford a home for the oppressed and the 
poor. In 1733 he founded Savannah. On account of 
the dissatisfaction of the colonists Georgia was made 
a rosral province in 1752, 

This was the last founded of the thirteen colonies. 

THE IFlf ION OF THE THIRTEEN 
COI^ONIES. 

The first step toward the union was made in 1643. 
••MaeMohusetts Bay," ««New Haven," and •*Con- 
nectlcut," formed a league for the purpose of defence 
against the Indians, French, and Dutch, which was 
called The United Colonies of New England. 

INTER COI^ONIAL WARS. 

The colonies were involved in four wars called re- 
spectively King William's Wftr, Queen Anne's 
War, King Ctoorge's War, and the French and 
Indian War. 

KING WILIiIABTS WAR. 

The reign of James II., who succeeded <^ar1ea 
II.« was very unpopular, resulting finally in his being 
driven from the throne. He fled from Prance, and the 
Frencb GoTemnaent taking up his cause, declared 
war against England, 1639. War between the French 
and Bnglish at once followed. It was fought chiefly 
in New Tork< New Hanapahlre, and Aeadla. 
The French, aided by the Indians, burned Schenectady, 
N. Y., and destroyed many small settlements. The 



Enffliali captured P«r( Royal, Acadia, which was 
given back by the TREATY OF RTS WICK, which 
closed the war, in 1697. 

illFEEN ANNE'S WAR. 

Peace lasted but five years. In 1701 a war regard* 
ing the Spanish Svecession broke out in Bnrope, 
and, as one result, <tUEEN ANNE declared war 
against France in 1703. The war lasted eleven years. 
Again New Hampsblre and Massacbnsetts 
suffered, and again Port Royal was captured. The 
TREATY OF UTRECHT ended the war in 17x3, 
this time giving Acadia to Great Britain. 

KINGGEORGE*S WAR. 

This was called in Europe the WAR OF THE 
AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, because it arose out of 
a dispute as to who should ascend the Austrian throne, 
in 1744. Great Britain took one side and France 
became the ally of the other. liOnlsborgr, on Cape 
Breton Island, was captured by the Engrlisll in 1745, 
but was restored to France by the TREATY OF 
AIX-IiA*CHAPEIiLE, which ended the war in 
1748. Louisburg became a very important point of at- 
tack in the Frencb and Indian War. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

This war was caused by disputes in regard to territory, 
thereby difiering from the three previous Intercolo- 
nial Wars, which took their rise in Europe. Dur^ 
ing the first four years the Enffllsb were unsuccess- 
ful, chiefly as a result of poor management. The 
Frencb acted almost entirely on the defensive, and 
during the last three years were gradually driven north 
by being forced to abandon Iionisbnrg: and Forts 
Dn <|nesne, Ticonderofpa, Crown Point, and 
Nlag^ara. They made their last great stand at 
<|nebec, where tbe decisive battle of tbe war 
was fought. During the war the Frencb were greatly 
assisted by the Indians; the Engrlisb scarcely at alL 
The treaty of 1763 made Great Britain sole posses- 
sor of everything east of the Mississippi, even Florida, 
which later, was given back to Spalia* 
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CansMi of ilie BeTolotloii. 

The French and Indian War left Great Britain 

with a largely increased debt. To pay it the Govern- 
ment proposed to tax the colonies. This the colonies 
would not agree to, because not allowed a voice in the 
matter. The flrst tax-bill was passed in 1764; the 
Stamp Act followed it in 17^. Both were repealed in 

1766 owing to the determined resistance of the people. 

1767 a new tax-bill was passed taxing tea, paint, 
paper, lead, and glass; repealed 1773 except so far as 
the tax on tea. In 1768 General Ga^e was ordered 
to Boston; in 1770 occurred the Boston JIIas8acre,so 
called. 1773 Boston Tea Party, and, as a result, 
the closing of the port of Boston, and appointment of 
Gaye as military governor of Massachusetts. Sept. 
5, 1744, First (Continental (Tonyress met at Phil- 
adelphia. September, 1774, Gaye fortified Boston 
Neck, and both sides began to prepare for war. 

Important Events— iT75* 

The Americans had collected stores at Coneord 
which Gay e sent a force to destroy. This resulted in 
the Battle of Lexington, April 19, which caused 
the militia to gather about Boston. Gage's army was 
also reinforced. The Americans endeavored to pen 
the Britisb in Boston by fortifying Breed's HIU. 
Result: Battle of Blinker Hill, June 17, British 
successful. In the meantime Tlconderoga and 
Crown Point were captured by Arnold and War* 
ner. May 10. An expedition against (Quebec was 
planned as a result Mont^romery captured Mon- 
treal, November 13, but the expedition failed to 
capture <tnebe€ after a severe battle, December 31st. 
Second (Continental (Tonyress met May 10; they 
appointed Wasblng^ton Commander-in-Chief, June 
15, two days before the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Important Events— 1776. 

In January I«ord Howe sent Clinton to attack 
New York. Wasbinyton sent I<ee to head him off, 
and Clinton sailed for the south to attack Charleston. 



He iailed in this, being repulsed at Fort If onltrte^ 
June 28, and came north to Staten Island, where he 
joined Howe. March 17, Wasbinipton compelled 
Howe to evacuate Boston. Howe went to Halifax, 
but shortly after sailed to Staten Island to attack New 
York. Wasbing: ton's troops were sent to Long Is- 
land. On August 27 the Battle of tA^Tt% Island 
was fought in which the Americans were badly defeated. 
Wasbinipton withdrew his troops to New York, 
thence to White Plains, where he was defeated, 
and then crossed the Hudson. He abandoned Ft. Lee 
November 20, and Cornwallis pursued him across 
New Jersey to the Delaware. Wasblng:ton crossed 
the Delaware December 8, but on Christmas night re- 
crossed and surprised a body of Hessian soldiers at 
Trenton, capturing 1000. Congress this year passed 
the Declaration of Independence and applied 
to Prance for aid. 

Important Events— 17T7* 

The campaign divides itself into two parts: 1st. The 
Britisb operations against Philadelphia; and ad, 
Bur|(oyne*s Expedition. (i) Cornwallis 
moved from Princeton to attack Washingrton at 
Trenton, but the latter slipped away, and getting be- 
hind Cornwallis defeated a British force at Prince- 
ton, January 3. Most of the British troops were with- 
drawn from New Jersey and taken to the Chesapeake 
to attack Philadelphia. Wasbinyton moved south 
to oppose this, and the Battle of Cbad's Ford, on 
the Brandywine, was fought in defense of the cit)', 
the Americans being defeated, September xi. The 
Britisb entered Philadelphia fifteen days after, but 
most of the troops were stationed at Germantown. 
Here Wasblnfpton atUcked them, but was defeated, 
October 4. To open communication the British attacked 
and captured Forts MIfllln and Hereer, on the 
Delaware, November 15 and 17. (2) Bnryoyne, with 
an army of 9000 men, entered New York by way of 
I«ake Champlain. He captured Ticonderofra, July 
3, defeated the retreating garrison at Hubbard ton, 
July 7, and proceeded against Port Bdward. This was 
abandoned on his approach, July 29, and Scbnyler, 
the commandant, moved to Stillwater. A branch 
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British expedition besieged Fort Sebnyler, but 
withdrew upon Arnold's approach. Gates superseded 
Sdrnjler and was atUcked by the British, Sept. 19, 
near Stillwater, where an indecisive battle was 
fought. On October 7 another was fought and the 
British defeated. Finally Bu rgoy ne surrendered on 
October 17. 

Important Events— 1T78. 
This year was marked by two important events: ist. 
The olTers of peace from Great Britain, which were 
rejected; and ad. The Treaty of Alliance with 
France. Both resulted from the surrender of Bur* 
Ipoyne the year before. The British did not plan any 
special campaign this year. On June 18, Plilladel- 
pliia was evacuated on account of the expected arri- 
val of the French Oeet in the Delaware. Washing:- 
ton pursued the British and the battle of Blonmoutll 
was fought, June 38. The French fleet arrived in July 
and an expedition was planned against Gen. Piyot 
in Rhode Island; Sullivan was to act with the fleet, 
A storm interfered and Sullivan withdrew ailer 
fighting the baUle of <^uaker Hill, Aug. 29. In 
July the massacre at Wyomlni:,~Pa., occurred, and 
in November that at Cberry Yalley, N. Y. The 
British then turned their attention to the south, and 
on Dec 29, Savannab, Ga., surrendered to Camp- 
1»ell« After this the chief events occurred in the 
south. 

Important Events— 1770. 

This year the seat of war was changed to the south 
and remained there until the end of the war. On Jan. 
9, Snnl»nry, Ga., was captured, and shurtly Georgia 
was overrun with British. Prcvost, iu command of 
the British, moved on Charleston, but abandoned 
the attack, and shortly defeated I«incoln, who opposed 
him, at Stono Ferry, June 20. In September, l^in- 
eoln, assisted by C^ount D'Estaiufc's fleet, endeav- 
ored to retake Savannah, but was repulsed. Though the 
chief events occurred in the south there was still more 
or less warfare in the north. An expedition against a 
British force on the Penobscot failed, and the Amer- 
ican fleet was destroyed. Clinton sent Tyron into 
Conn., who burned Korwalk and Fairiield, and 



sacked New Haven. In central New York the Indians 
were severely punished for the massacres of Wyo- 
ming and Cberry Yalley in 1778, at the battle of 
Cbemuufp (Elmira), Aug. 29, by Gen. Sullivan. At 
sea Paul Jones attacked and captured two Britush 
vessels, Sept. 23. 

Important Events~1780. 
South: Clinton sailed south, captured €7barlc»« 
ton May la, overran South Carolina, and leaving 
(Tomwallis in command returned to New York. 
Congress appointed tilates to raise an army in the 
south. This was no sooner done than the forces were 
attacked by Corn wall is and defeated, August 6, at 
C^amden, S. C. (Sanders' Creek.) On Aug. 16 Sum- 
ter defeated a force of British at Hangriuff Rock, 
but two days after was attacked and his force utterly 
destroyed. On October 7 a detachment of Comwallis*8 
troops was defeated at K Ingres Mountain. North: 
In May a portion of the American army at Morris- 
town, being unable to endure their suffering, muti- 
nied, but being aided by Bobert Morris, and 
appealed to by Wasbiufpton, came again under au- 
thority. In July a French fleet arrived, but was 
blockaded in Narragansett Bay by a British fleet 
and rendered useless. In September, Arnold, who 
had fiallen into disgrace, oflercd to surrender West 
Point to the British, but the plot failed, though he 
escaped. 

Important Events— 1781. 

The campaign was entirely in the south this year. 
Arnold entered Virginia on a plundering expediiiuii 
and burned Richmond, Jan. 5. The Pennsylvania sol- 
diers, unable to endure further sufiering, mutinied, 
Jan. 1, marched to get aid from Congress, but w. ^ 
finally pacified. Corn wall is still in charge in S. ^. 
sent Tarleton to attack Morgran. Morgan detect- 
ed him at the battle of the Cowpens, Jan. 17. Coru- 
wallis pursued Morgan, who was shortly joined by 
Greene, who took command. Greene retreated 
across N. C. into Va., where the pursuit ended. Coru- 
wallls started to return, followed by Greene, whom 
he attacked at Guilford i.\ H.. March 15. CN*eene 
was defeated and went south to S. C waeie he attacked 
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Bawd^n at Hobklrk** Hill, but was defeated 
again, April 24. Comwallls went to Wilmington, 
and thence to Yorktown, Va. Wasbinffton and the 
French forces attacked him there, while the French 
fleet closed the harbor. Cornwallla surrendered 
his army Oct. 19, 1781. 

Important ETent*— 17^1-1789. 

The war left the Colonies Independent States, 

but almost as independent of one another as of Great 
Britain. Articles of €on federation accepted in 

178Z. They did not form a strong enough government. 
In 1786 Sliaj*s Rebellion broke out in Massachu- 
setts, in resistance to the Goyemment tax, requiring 
force of arms to subdue it. A Convention to frame 
a stronger plan of government met in Philadelphia in 
X787, and in the same year drew up the present (Ton- 
stitntion. This was accepted by eleven States 
by the end of 1788, and went into operation the next 
year, 1789. 



THIS HATIONAI^ PERIOD. 



This period rdates to the Government under the 
Constitution, and is the most important of all, 
inasmuch as our country now becomes the United 
States. 

Under the Constitution the powers of our Gov- 
ernment are arranged under three heads, liegrisla- 
tive, Exeeuti ve, and Judicial. 

The liCirislative power is vested in (Tongrr^ss* 
composed of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. The Senators are chosen for a term of six 
years by the I^egislatures of the several Stales, ^ach 



State is allowed two Senators. The Representa- 
tives are elected by the people for two yeara only, 
each State being entitled to a number of Representa- 
tives proportionate to iU population. 

The Executive power is vested in a President, 
elected by what is called the Electoral College, 
for a term of four years. 

The Electoral (Tollcffe is composed of electors, 
chosen by the people. Each State is entitled to as 
many electors as there are Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from that State in Congress. 

The duty of the President is to enforce the laws 
of Congress in accordance with the Constitutioo. 
He is Commander-iu-chief of the armies and navies of 
the United States. 

The Judicial power of the United States is vested 
in a Supreme Court and Inferior Courts estab- 
lished by Congress. 

To enable the business of the Executive to be bet- 
ter attended to, Congress established four Executive 
Departments, those of War, State, Treasury and 
I«aw. I/Ster these were increased in number until 
now there are seven, the Interior and the Post- 
ofllce being subsequently formed as the necessities of 
the Government demanded. The chiefs of these De- 
partments, called Secretarys, (excepting the heads 
of the Post Office and Law departments who are re- 
spectively styled, Post Blaster General and the 
Attorney General), fonu the President's Ctab- 
Inet. 

The important events of the National Period 
will be found in connection with the lives &ad ad- 
ministrations <A Ih* Presidents of ch< United 
SUtes. 
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OEOBGE WASHIHGTOJr. 



««orir« WMhlar^ii was bom on the Po- 
tomac river, in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
February 22d, 1732, and died December, 14, 
1799. ^^ 1754 ^c ^"^^ made Lieutenant Col- 
onel of the militia, and accompanied Braddock 
in his expedition against Fort Duqueb.-.e in 
1755. In the same year he was made Com- 
mander-in-chief of the military forces of the 
Colony of Va., and in 1787 he was unanimous- 
ly chosen President of the Convention that 
met to frame a Constitution. In early life he 
followed the occupation of an en^eer. He 
was married to Mu^ Martha Custis,in January, 
1759. Congress unanimously elected him com- 
mander of the revolutionary forces, and he 
took active command July, 2, 1775, and he 
held supreme military control throughout the 
struggle for independence. 

Washington was left fatherless at eleven 

Sears of age; his education was directed by 
is mother, a woman of strong character, who 
kindly, but firmly, exacted the most implicit 
obedience. Of her Washington learned his 
first lessons of self-command. His favorite 
amusements were of a military character: he 
made soldiers of his playmates; and officered 
all the mock parades. , His inherited wealth 
was great, and the antiquity of his family gave 
him high social rank. As a President, he care- 
fully weighed his' decisions, but, his policy 
once settled, he piu^ued it with steadiness and 
dignity, however great might be the opposi- 
tion. As an officer.he was brave, enterprising 
and cautious. His campaigns were rarely 



startling, but they were always judicious. He 
was capable of great endurance. Calm in de- 
feat, sober in victory, commanding at all times 
but irresbtible when aroused, he exercised 
eq^ual authority over himself and his army. 
His last illness was brief, and his closing 
hours were marked by his usual calmness and 
dignity. *1 die hard," he said, "but I am not 
afraid to go." Washington left no children. 
It has been beautifully said "Providence left 
him childless that his country might call him 
Father." 

AdmittlsirAiion. 

Washington was inaugurated April 30, 1789, 
in New York, the first capital.-A great deal of 
labor fell upon this administration. -The coun- 
try was suffering severely from the effect of 
the war.-At Hamilton's suggestion a plan for 
improving the public credit was accepted, 179a 
— The capital was in that year changed to 
Phila. — In 1792 Washington was re-elected,— 
In 1793 Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin, 
a machine for separating the cotton-seed from 
the fiber; this proved 01 immense importance 
in the country's history. — In 1794 difficulties 
arose with France through an endeavor of the 
French minister, Genet, to obtain aid from 
France, which was then at war with Great 
Britain. — In 1794 a disturbance broke out in 
Pennsylvania, called the Whiskey Rebellion, 
arisine from an endeavor to resist the excise 
tax, which had been (1790) recommended by 
Hamilton as a means of obtaining funds. — In 
1794 a treaty was signed with Great Britain 
which arranged several disputed points, — ^par- 
ticularly the surrender of certain wesiem ter- 
ritory. 
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JOHjr ABAMS. 



Joliii Adams was bom in Braintree, Mass., 
October i735» and died in 1826. He graduated 
at Harvard CoUeg^e in 1755, and, abandoning 
the idea of becoming a minister of the gospel, 
was admitted to the bar in 1758. He was one 
of the delegates first sent to the Continental 
Congress from Massachusetts. In 1776 he was 
made President of the Board of War, and was 
sent to France as a Commissioner in 1777. He 
was a member of the first and second Con- 
gresses, and nominated Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief. Jefierson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but Adams secured its 
adoption in a three-days debate. He was a 
tireless worker, and had the reputation of hav- 
ing the clearest head and firmest heart of any 
man in Congress. In his position as President 
he lost the reputation he had gained as Con- 
gressman. His enemies accu^ him of being 
a bad judge of men; of clinging to old and un- 
popular notions, and of having little control 
over his temper. They also ridiculed his 
egotism^ which they declared to be inordinate. 



He lived, however, to see the prejudice against 
his administration give place to a more just 
estimate of his great worth and exalted int^ 
rity. As a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he was honored as one of the fathers 
of the Republic. Adams and Jefierson were 
firm friends during the Revolution, but politi- 
cal strife alienated them. On their return to 
private life they became reconciled. The? 
died on the same day — the fiftieth anniversary 
of American Independence. Adam's last word< 
were, **Thomas Jefferson still survives." Jef- 
ferson was, however, already lying dead in 
his Virginia home. Thus, by the passing a%iav 
of these two remarkable men, was made meii^ 
orable the 4th of July, 1826. 

Adm Inisirmtloii. 

John Adams succeeded Washington as 
President He belonged to the Federalist 
Party.— The event of greatest national intere>t 
in his administration was the death of Wash- 
ington, on Dec. 14, 1799. — In the same year, 
previous to his death, war had been declared 
against France, and fighting had even be^ 
at sea when a ireaty of peace was made. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSOJr. 



Thonuui Jeflterson was bora at Shadwell, 
Virginia, April 2(L 1743, and died July 4, 1826. 
After graduating from William and Mary Col- 
lege, he adopted the profession of law. 

"Of all the public men who have figured in 
the United States," says Parton, **he was in- 
comparably the best scholar and the most va- 
riously accomplished man.*' He was a bold 
horseman, a skillful hunter, an elegant pen- 
man, a fine violinist, a brilliant talker, a su- 
perior classical scholar, and a proficient in the 
modern languages. On account of his talent, 
he was styled *The Sage of Monticello." The 
immortal document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was, with the exception of a few 
words, entirely his work. He was an ardent 
supporter of the doctrine of State rights, and 
led the opposition of the Federalists. Like 
Washington, he was of aristocratic birth, but 
his principles were intensely democratic. He 
hated ceremonies and titles; even "Mr.** was 
distasteful to him. These traits were the more 
remarkable to one of his superior birth and 
education, and peculiarly endeared him to the 
common people. Coming into power on a 
wave of popularity, he studiously souj^ht to 
retain this favor. There were no more brilliant 
levees or courtly ceremonies as in the days of 
Washington and Adams. On his inauguration 
day.be rode down to Congress unattended,and 
leaping from his horse, nitched it, and went 
into the chamber dressed in plain clothes, to 
read his fifteen-minutes' inaugural. Some of 



the sentences of that short but memorable 
address have passed into proverbs. The mios' 
tentatious example then set by the Nadoo'i 
President was wise in its effects. Soon tiie 
public debt was diminished, the army and 
navy reduced, and the Treasury replenished. 
A man of such marked character necessarily 
made bitter enemies, but Jefferson comman- 
ded the respect of even his opponents, while 
the admiration of his friends was unbounded. 
The last seventeen years of his life were spent 
at Monticello, near the place of his birth. Br 
his profound hospitality, he had, before b» 
death, spent his vast estates. He died poor in 
money but rich in honor. His last words were, 
**This is the fourth day of July.*' 

AdmliiLstration. 

Jefferson was a candidate of the Republican 
party.— In 1803 he arranged with the Frcncii 
government for the purchase of the territory 
of Louisiana; this nearly doubled the area oV 
U.S. possess ons. — In 1801 a war broke out 
with the Barbary powers resulting from U c 
conduct of those governments, particular!} 
that of Tripoli, in imposing a tax on foreign 
merchant vessels in the Metliterranean. — It re- 
sulted in the Tripolitan government bein.i; 
compelled to guarantee no further cause o:' 
trouble.— In 1804 Alexander Hamilton u^s 
shot by Aaron Burr in a duel. -During the ad- 
ministration there were growing troubles v^ith 
Great Britain on account of the treatment of 
American merchant vessels by British men-of- 
•war. -These led the way to the war of 18 12.— 
In 1808 the exportation of slaves was forbii^lucn 
by law. 
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JAME0 MABUOV. 



Jtunefi Madisoa was born in Kinff Geor]^ 
county, Virginia, March i6, 1751, and died m 
1836. He graduated at Princeton College in 
1778, after which he studied law. In Congress 
in 1789 he became one of the strongest advo- 
cates of the Constitution and did much to se- 
cure its adoption. Prom his political princi- 
ples he was obliged, though reluctantly, to 
oppose Washington's administration, which 
he did in a courteous and temperate manner. 
He led his party in Congress, where he re- 
mained till 1797. The next year he drafted 
the famous '*I798>9^ Resolutions," enuncia- 
ting the doctrines of State Rights, which, with 
the accompanying "Report" in their defense, 
have been the great text-book of the Demo- 
cratic party. He was Secretary of State to 
Jederson. After his Presidential services, he 
retired from public station. Madison's success 
was not so much the result of a great natural 
ability as of intense application and severe 
accuracy. His mind was strong, clear, and 
well balanced, and his memory was wonderful. 
Like John Quincy Adams, he bad laid up a 
great store of learning, which he used in the 
most skillful manner. He always exhausted 
the subject upon which he spoke. "When he 
had finished, nothing remained to be said." 
His private character was spotless. His man- 



ner was simple, modest, and uniformly coort- 
eons to his opponents. He enjoyed wit and 
humor, and told a stor^r admirably. His son- 
ny temper remained with hini to the last 
Some mends coming to visit him during his 
last illness, he sank smilinffly back on his 
couch, saying, "I always talk better when I 
/;>." It has been said of him, "It was his rare 

food fortune to have a whole nation for his 
iends." 

AdmlnistrailOH* 

In 181 1 two events occurred that greatly ir- 
ritated the country against Great Britain: The 
firing on the President by the Little Belt, and 
the Indian war in the northwest, brought on 
by British agents.-In 181 2, war was declared 
with Great Britain July 19. The war was fought 
mainly in the North and at sea. -The Ameri- 
cans were most successful when acting on the 
defensive. -Towards the end the war changed 
to the South, but was interrupted by the treaty 
of peace, Dec. 24, 1814. -After the treaty the 
battle of New Orleans was fought, Jan. 8,1815. 
-A second war with the Barbary powers took 
place during the administration, resulting in a 
final stoppage of the abuses of those govern- 
ments, as far as our commerce was concerned. 
-In 1814 a body of opponents of the war met 
at Hartford and protested against it; this was 
called the Hartford Convention,and so injuird 
the Pederal party that it aoon afterwards dis- 
appeared. 
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XAMES MONROE. 



Jaibm Monro* was born in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, April 28, 1758, and died in 
the dty of New York, July 4, 1831. He filled 
the office of President of the United States 
from the year 181 7 to 1825. As a soldier under 
General Washington he bore a brave record, 
and especially distin^ished himself in the 
battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth. Afterwards he studied law, and 
entered political life. Having been sent by 
Washington as Minister to France, he showed 
such marked sympathy with that country as 
to displease the Presicfent and his cabinet, who 
were just concluding a treaty with England, 
and wished to preserve a strictly neutral pol- 
icy. He was therefore recalled. Under Jeffer- 
son, who was his warm friend, he was again 
sent to France in 1803, when he secured the 
purchase of Louisiana. He is said to have al- 
ways taken particular pride in this transac- 
tion, regarding his part of it as among the 
most important of his public services. Soon 
after his inauguration as President, he visited 
the military posts in the north and east, with a 
view to thorough acquaintance with the capa- 
bilities of the comitry in the event of future 
hostilities. This tour was a great success. He 
wore a blue military coat of home-spun, light- 
colored breeches, and a cocked hat, being the 
uudress uniform of a Revolutionary officer. 



Thus was the nation reminded of his former 
military services. Monroe was a man more 
prudent than brilliant, who acted with a single 
eye to the welfare of the country. JefierKm 
said of him: "If his soul were turned inside 
out, not a spot could be found on it" Like 
that beloved friend, he died, '*poor in money, 
but rich in^ honor, "and like him also, he 
passed away on the anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the Country he served so fiedth- 
fully. 

AdmlnlstrmtlOH* 

Monroe became President in iSiy.-In 1817, 
the Seminole Indians becoming troublesome, 
Jackson invaded Florida and put an end to 
the matter. -This brought on trouble with 
Spain, the result of which was that Florida 
was purchased b^ the U. S. for |5,ooo,ooo in 
i82i.-In 1820 Missouri asked to be admitted 
to the Union. -There was at once a great con- 
test in congress as to whethet it should be a 
free or a slave state. -This was finally termi- 
nated by the passage of a bill admitting it as 
a slave state, but forbidding slavery north of 36° 
30^ N. Lat. in anv future state.-In 1820 Mon- 
roe was re-electecL-In 1822 the famous Monroe 
Doctrine was announced. -This was a protest 
against further European occupation of^Amer- 
ican territory. -There was no cnoice for Presi- 
dent resulting from the election in 1834, and 
the duty of selecting a President fell to the 
House of Representatives^ which elected J. Q. 
Adams to the office. 
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joBur ainvoT ▲bams. 



J^lin 4|nlB«7 Adams was born at Brain- 
tree, Mass., July ii, 1767, and died at Wash- 
ington, February 23, 1848. He was President 
from 1825 to 1829. 

John Q. Adams was a man of learning, of 
blameless reputation and unquestioned patri- 
otism. As President he was hardly more suc- 
cessful than his father. This was, doubtless, 
owine greatly to the fierce opposition which 
assailed him from the friends of disappointed 
candidates, who at once combined to weaken 
his measures and prevent his re-election. 
Their candidate was Andrew Jackson, a man 
whose dashing boldness, energy and decision at- 
tracted the popular masses, and hid the more 
<iuiet virtues of Adams. To add to his perplex- 
ities, a majority of the House, and one-half of 
the Senate, favored the new party; and his 
own Vice President, John C. Calhoun, was 
also the candidate of the opposition, and of 
course committed to it To stem such a tide 
was a hopeless effort In two years Adams 
was returned to Congress, where he remained 
:iiitil his death, over sixteen years ailci wards. 



Ten yeard of public service were thus rendered 
after he had passed his '*three-score years and 
ten," and so great was his ability in debate at 
this extreme age, that he was oJled 'the old 
man eloquent" Like his father, he was a 
wonderful worker, and his mind was a com- 
plete store-house of facts. He lived econom- 
icall^r, and left a large estate. He was the Con- 
gressional advocate of anti-slavery, and a 
bitter opponent of secret societies. His^Tame 
increased with his age, and he died a trusted 
and revered champion of popular rights. He 
was seized with paralysis while occupying 
his seat in Con^^ess, aiter which he lingered ( 
two days in partial unconsciousness. His last 
words were, 'This is the last of earth; I am 
content" 

AdatinlstraU«M. 

In 1826, by a singular coincidence, John 
Adams and Thos. Jefferson both died on the 
same day , and that day the anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence, July 4. -The great measure 
of J. Q. Adams' administration was the Tariff 
Act of 1828, which was distasteful to the South 
and led to serious Uouble in the next a4tnin]S- 
tration* 
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XACKSOH. 



IT States with ridicule, as, whatever 
be his military prowess, neither his 



Andrew XacIuwb was bom in Wazhaw 
settlement, North or South Carolina, March 
i^, I767,and died at the Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville, June 8, 1845. He served as President of 
the United Stotes from 1829 to 1837. 

Jackson was of Scotch-Irish descent His 
father died before he was bom, and his moth- 
er was very poor. As a boy, Andrew was brave 
and impetuous, passionately fond of athletic 
sports, bnt not at all addicted to books. His 
life was crowded with excitement and adven- 
ture. At fourteen, being captured by the 
British, he was ordered to clean the command- 
er's boots. Showing the true American spirit 
in his refusal, he was sent to prison with a 
wound on head and arm. Here he had the 
small-pox, which kept him ill for several 
months. Soon alter his mother had effected his 
exchange, she died of ship-fever while caring 
for the imprisoned Americans at Charleston. 
Left entirely destitute, young Jackson tried 
various employments, but finally settled down 
to law, and in 17^ was elected to Congress. 
Jackson first distmguished himself as a milita- 
ry officer in the war against the Creek Indians 
which he made a signal victory. His dashing 
successes in the war of 18 12 completed his 
reputation, and ultimately won him the Pres- 
idency. His nomination was at first received 



in 

might 

temper nor his abili^'seemed to recommend 
him as a statesman. However, his re-electicm 
proved his popular success as a President His 
chief intellecUial gifts were energy and intui- 
tive judgment He was thoroughly honest, 
intensely warm-hearted^ and had an instinct- 
ive horror of debts. His moral courage was 
as great as his physical,and his patriotism was 
undoubted. He died at the ''Hermitage," his 
home near Nashville, Tennessee. 
AdmlslsUratl^n. 

General Jackson the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party, was President from 1829 to 1837. 
His administration was marked by energy and 
decision. -In 1832 he vetoed the bill to rechar- 
ter the U. S. Bank. -Prance was induced to 
promise the payment of ^,000,000 for dam- 
ages done to our commerce, and failing to 
fulfill the promise was thi eatened with war, 
and speemly paid over the balance due 
(18^). -In 1832 South Carolina voted the 
Tanif Act of 1828 unconstitutional, and for 
that reason not binding on the people; and 
threaU n d that the state would leave the 
Union if the law was enforced. -Jackson 
promptly put down these "Nullifiers** by force. 
-Two Indian wars, the Black Hawk, 18^2^ and 
the Seminole, 1835, disturbed this administra^ 
tion, which taken ail in all was a verv •^v^'ut- 
fiil one. 
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TAJTBUmXH. 



KarMa T»a Bnrea was bom at Kinder- 
hook, New York, December 5, 1782, and died, 
at the same place, July 24, 1862. He studied 
law and was admitted to practice in 1803, was 
elected President of the United States, and 
•erred four 3rearB, from 1837 to 1841. He early 
took an interest in politics, and in 1818 started 
a new organization of the Democratic party in 
New -York, his native State, which had the 
power for over twenty years. In 183 1 he was 
appointed Minister to England, whither he 
went in September, bnt when the nomina- 
tion came before the Senate in December 
it was rejected, on the ground that he had 
aided with England against the United States, 
on certain matters, and had carried party con- 
tests and their results into foreign neogotiations. 
His partjr regarded this as an extreme political 
persecution, and the next year elected him to 
the Vice-Presidency. He thus became head of 
the^nate which a few months before had con- 
demned him, and where he now performed 



his duties with"dignity, courtesy and Impartial- 
ity." 

As a President, Van Bnren was the subject 
of much partisan censure. The Country was 
passing throu|^h a peculiar crisis, and his was 
a difficult position to fill with satisfaction to 
alL That he pleased his own party is proved 
from the fact of his re-nomination in 1840 
against Harrison. In 1844 he was once more 
ur^ed by his friends, but failed to get a two- 
thirds vote in the convention on account of 
his opposition to the annexation of Texas. In 
1848 he became a candidate of the *'Free De- 
mocracv»'*a new party advocating anti-slavery 
principles. After this he retired to his estate 
in Kinderhook, N.Y., where he died. 

Adminlstimtloo. 

Over-speculation in trade in Jackson's term 
had brought on great business troubles.^ end- 
ing in the panic of 1837.-T0 remedy this the 
Sub-Treasury Bill was passed, at Van Buren*s 
desire, but it helped matters very little, and 
resulted in Van Buren being defeated in his 
second canvass for the Presidency. 
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WOXTAW 



WiUtMB Keorj HarrlMii was born in 
Charles City county, Virginia, February 9th, 
1773. He entered the army in 1791, after 
graduating from Hampden-Sydney College. 
After reaching the grade of Captain he resigned 
in 1797; was chosen delegate to Congress from 
the North-western Territory in 1797; appointed 
Governor of Indiana in 1801. and continued to 
1813. He was elected President of the United 
States in 1840, and had scarcely entered upon 
the duties of his office when he died at Wash- 
ington, April 4, 1841. In 1812 he distinguished 
himselfduringthe war, especially in the battle 
of the Thames. His military reputation made 
him available as a Presidential candidate. His 
character was unimpeachable, and the chief 
slur cast upon him by his opponents was that 



he had lived in a "log cabin'* with nothing to 
drink but 'liard cider." His friends turned 
this to good account The campaign was 
noted for immense mass-meetings, long pro- 
cessions, song-singing and general enthusiasm. 
"Hard cider" became a party watch- word, and 
"log cabins" a regular feature in the popular 
parades. He was elected by a very large ma- 
jority, and great hopes were entertained of his 
administration. Though advanced in years, 
he gave promise of endurance. But "he was 
beset by office-seekers; he was anxious to gratp 
ify the numerous friends and supporters who 
flocked about him; he gave himself incessantly 
to public business; and at the dose of the 
month he was on a sick bed." His illness 
was of eight days' duration. His last words 
were, "The principles of the Government, I 
wish them carried out I ask nothing more." 
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jomr TTUou 



J^ba Tjler was born in Charles City county, 
Virginia, March 20, 1790, and died at Rich- 
mond, Va., January 17, 1862. He studied law, 
and was elected to Congress in 181 6, and 
served some five years; was elected U. S. Sen- 
ator in 1827; re-elected in 1833, and was Pres. 
of the Peace Convention at Washington in 1S61. 

Mr. Tyler became President upon the death 
of Mr. Harrison as his constitutional successor 
as Vice President. of the United States. John 
Tvler was in early life a great admirer of Henry 
Clay, and is said to have wept with sorrow 
when the Whigs in convention rejected his 
favorite caxfdidate for the Presidency, and se- 
lected Harrison. He was nominated Vice- 
President by a unanimous vote, and was a 
great favorite with his party. In the popular 
refrain, * Tippecanoe an<i Tyler too," the people 
sung praises to him as heartily as to Harrison 
himself The death of Harrison and the suc- 
cession of Tyler, was the first instance of the 
kind in our history. 

Tyler's administration was not successful. 
He opposed the measures of his party and 
made free use of the veto power. His former 
political frieuds denounced him as a renegade, 



to which he replied that he had never professed 
to endorse the measures which he opposed. 
The feeling increased in bitterness. All his 
cabinet^ except Webster, resigned. He was, 
however, nominated by a convention composed 
chiefly of office-holders, for the next Presidency; 
he accepted, but, finding no popular support, 
soon withdrew from the canvass. In 1861 he 
became^ the presiding officer of the Peace 
Convention in Washington. All efforts at rec- 
onciliation proving futile, he renounced his 
allegiance to the United Slates and followed 
the Confederate fortunes. He died in Rich- 
mond, where he was in attendance as a mem^ 
ber of the Confederate Congress. 

Admlnlstimtioii. 

Tyler became President on the death of Har- 
rison. He greatly offended his party by veto- 
ing the Bank of the U. S. bill, 1841, and thus 
lost the nomination in 1845. — ^In 1842 a rebell- 
ion broke out in Rhode Island resulting from 
party feeling. — Dorr, claiming to be governor, 
was the leader. — It was put down by military 
force and Dorr was imprisoned. — In 1844 Texas 
applied for admission to the Union. — ^This was 
at first refused, but the Democratic party, which 
favored its admission, being successful in the 
election of 1844, the bill passed next spring, 
and Texas became a state March x, 1845. 
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K.paij£. 



Jmbmi K. P«lk was bom in Mecklinbur j 
county, North Carolina, November 2, 1795, 
and died at Nashville, June 15, 1840. He grad- 
uated from the University of North Carolina 
in 1816, and studied law: was elected to Con- 
gress in 1825, and several terms subsequently; 
chosen speaker of the House, 1835 and 1837, 
and Governor of Tennessee in 1839. Mr. Polk 
was very unexpectedly nominated for Presi- 
dent, in Baltimore, on the 27th day of May, 
1844. He pleased his party as a candidate, and 
justified their fondest expectations as a man 
well worthy and well qualified to fill the office 
of Chief Magistrate of the United States, who 
surrounded himself with an able body of coun- 
sellors. He served as President from 1845 to 
1849. 

Mr. Polk was one of the most conspicious 
opposers of the administration of J.Q. Adams, 
and a wcum supporter of Jackson. In 1839, 
having served fourteen years in Congress, he 
declined a re-election and was chosen Govern- 
or of Tennessee. His Presidential nomination, 
in connection with that of George M. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania, as Vice-President, had the 
eflfect of uniting the Democratic party, which 
had been disturbed by dissensions between the 
friends and opponents of Martin Van Buren. 
However, the Mexican war, which in many 
States was strongly opposed, the enactment of a 



tariffbased on a revenue principle tnttead of a 
protective one, and the agitation caused by 
the "Wilmot Proviso," all conspired to aflect 
his popularity before the end of his term. He 
had, however, previously pledgjed himself not 
to be a candidate for re-election. He died 
about three months after his retirement from 
office. 

AdmlnistraU^a. 

Polk was inaueurated President in 1845.- 
Trouble arose with Mexico about the admis- 
sion and the boundary of Texas, Mexico 
claiming to the Nueces River, while Texas 
claimed to the Rio Grandc-This brought on 
the war (May 11, 1846). Mexico was at once 
invaded by three armies: one in California 
under Gen. Kearney; one on the Rio Grande 
and in what is now northern Mexico; while a 
third, under Gen. Scott, marched on Mexico 
city. -These expeditions were all successful, 
the United States forces winning every battle. 
-By the end of 1847 Mexico was conquere*] 
and the capital in Gen. Scott*s hands. -20.000 
men had conquered 50,000 and taken posses- 
sion of a country containing more than 7,000, 
000 inhabitants. -The Treaty of Peace was 
signed at Guadaloupe Hidalgo, Feb. a, 1848; 
Mexico by it acknowledged the Rio Gran«le 
as boundary and ceded California and New 
Mexico to me United States for ^I5,ooo,ooa — 
In 1848 gold was discovered m California, 
causing^ much excitement, and great emigra- 
tion tmther. 
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ZACHABT TATI^B. 



Xaebary Taylor was bom in Orange Connty 
Virginia, November 24, 1784. He entered upon 
)he duties of President in 1849, and died at the 
Presidential Mansion July 9, 1850, afler an 
illness of five days. Soon after his birth his 
parents moved to Kentucky. His means of 
education were of the scantiest kind, and until 
he was twenty-four years of age he worked on 
his father's plantation. Madison, who was a 
relative, and at that time Secretary of State, 
then secured for him an appointment in the 
army as lieutenant From this time he rose 
by regular and rapid degrees to a major gener- 
alship. His triumphant battles at Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena 
Vista, won him great applause. He was the 
popular hero of a successful war. The soldiers 
admiringly called him * 'Old Rough and Ready. " 



Having been o£Eered the nomination for Pres- 
ident, he published several letters defining his 
position as "a Whig but not an Ultra-whig," 
and declaring that he would not be a party 
candidate or the exponent of party doctrines. 
Many of the whig leaders violently opposed 
his nomination. Daniel Webster called him 
**an ignorant frontier coloneL" The fact that 
he was a slaveholder was warmly urged against 
him. He knew nothing of civil affairs, and 
had taken so little interest in politics that he 
had not voted in forty years. But he was 
nominated and elected. His nomination caused 
a secession from the Whigs, resulting in the 
formation of the Free-soil party. He felt his 
want of qualifications for the position, and 
sometimes expressed his regret that he had 
accepted it; yet he maintained as President 
the popularity which had led to his election, 
and was personally one of the most esteemed 
who have filled that office. 
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Mtllard Ff niii*re« bcine elected Vice-Presi- 
dent to President Taylor, became his constitu- 
tional successor, and served the unexpired term 
from 1850 to 1853. Very exciting questions 
arose during his term of office: among them 
the slavery question, the admission of Califor- 
nia into the Union as a free State, and the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law — ^providing 
for the return to meir owners of slaves escap- 
ing to a free State. During the debate of these 
questions, for awhile it seemed as if the Union 
would be rent asunder. Mr. Fillmore treated 
them with dignity, if not with statesnianship, 
till finallj^ conciliatory measures prevailed, and 
the questions were amicably settled. In every 
respect Mr. Fillmore discharged the duties of 
President as a conscientious, sensible man, 
thoroughly acquainted with legislative and 
general political principles. 

President Fillmore was bom in Cayuga co., 
New York, January 7, 1800, and died March 8, 



1874. He had not a Terj libera] edncation, 
and, when young, served as an apprentice to 
the fuller's trade. In the year 182 1. he wns 
admitted to the bar and practiced law with 
success. Prom 1832 to 1840 he was a member 
of Congress; in 1842 he was nominated bv the 
Whigs of New York for Governor, and was 
defeated; and in 1856 the Native American 
party run him for President, and he received 
only the electoral vote of Maryland. 

Upon the death of President Taylor, the en- 
tire Cabinet resigned. 

Admi nistrmClon. 

On the death of General Taylor, Fillmore 
became President During his administration 
the Omnibus Bill was pas^d, 185a— This ad- 
mitted California as a tree state and settled a 
number of other questions. — It also provided 
for the capture of runaway slaves (Fugitive- 
Slave Law), a measure which caused much 
trouble in the North. — A Fisheries Treaty was 
concluded with Great Britain. — Franklin 
Pierce was elected President in 1852. 
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FrankltB Pteree was born at Hillsborougb, 
New Hampshire, on the 23d of November, 
1804, and died in 186^. He graduated at Bow- 
doin College. Maine, in 1824; studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1827. He was Presi- 
dent from 1853 to 1857. 

Mr. Pierce had barely attained the requisite 
legal age when he was elected to the Senate. 
He found there such men as Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun,Thomas H. Benton,and Silas Wright 
Nathaniel Hawthorn says in his biography of 
Mr. Pierce: "With his usual tact and exquisite 
sense of propriety, he saw it was not the time 
for him to step forward prominently on this 
highest theatre in the land. He beheld these 
great combatants doing battle before the eyes 
of the Nation,and engrossing its whole reganls. 
There was hardly an avenue to reputation save 
what was occupied by one or another of those 
^gantic figures." During Tyler's administra- 
tion, he resigned. When the Mexican war 
broke out, he enlisted as a volunteer, but soon 
rose to the office of brigadier-generaL He dis- 



tingnished himself nnder General Soott,agaiiist 
whom he afterwards successfbily ran for the 
Presidencv,and upon whom,dnrisig his admin- 
istration, he conferred the title or lieutenant- 
general. On the question of slavery, Mr. Pierce 
always sided with the South,and opposed anti- 
slavery measures in every shape. In a mes- 
sage to Congress in 1856, he characterized the 
formation ofa free State ^vemment in Kansas 
as an act of rebellion, and justified the principles 
of the Kansas and Nebraska act He,however, 
espoused the National cause at the opening of 
the civil War, and urged a cordial support of 
the administration at Washington. 
Administ ration* 
The Gladstone Purchase from Mexico gave 
us a large piece of territory (1853). In i^ a 
Treaty of Commerce was concluded with 
Japan. — In 1858 the Kansas and Nebraska Bill 
was passed, though opposed by the North. — 
This allowed the people of those territories to 
choose whether they should come in as free 
or slave states when they applied for admis- 
sion. — ^The South and North both sent emi- 
erants to Kansas, where a bloody civil war 
b^gan, which lasted till i86i« 
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BVCKAVAjr. 



Jf^niMi BneliABma was bom in Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, April 13, 1791, and die4 
at Wheatland, June i, i&S. He was a gradu- 
ate of Dickinson College and was admitted to 
the bar in 1812. He was President fix>m 1857 
to 1861, and was so constantly in office from 
1820 up to that time that he was known by the 
sobriquet of "Public Functionary." 

The ^'bachelor-President," as Mr. Buchanan 
was sometimes called, was sixty-six ^ears old 
when he was called to the Executive chair. 
He had just returned to his native Country af- 
ter an absence of four years as Minister to 
England. Previously to that he had been well 
known in public life as Congressman, Senator, 
and as Secretary of State under President Polk. 
As Senator in Jackson's time, he heartily sup- 
ported his administration. Witii Van Buren, 
he warmly advocated the idea of an independent 
treasury against the opposition of Clay, Web- 
ster, and others. Unaer Tyler, he was urgent- 
ly in favor of the annexation of Texas, thus 



again coming in conflict with Clay and Web- 
ster. However, he cordially agreed with them 
in the compromise of 1850, and urged its &vor 
upon the people. Much was hoi^ from his 
election, as he avowed the object of his admin- 
istration to be "to destroy any sectional party, 
whether North or South, and to restore, if pos- 
sibly that National fraternal feeline betv^^en 
the mfiferent States that had existed during the 
earl^ days of the Republic." But popular 
passion and sectional jealousy were too strong 
to yield to pleasant persuasion. When Mr. 
Buchanan's administration closed, the fearful 
conflict was close at hand. He retired to his 
estate in Pennsylvania, where he died. 

Adml nlstraitoii. 

Buchanan was inaugurated March 4, 1857. — 
In 1859 John Brown seized the arsenal at 
Harper's Perry, and was hung for it, an event 
which caused a great deal of excitement- 
Lincoln, the anti-slavery candidate, was elected 
President in i860, whereupon South Carolina 
and six other states seceaed, December i86a 
Five others seceded in i86i. 
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ABBAHAH UrarCOUT. 



AbriftHiftiB liliieolii was t)om In Hardin 
county, Kentucky, on the 12th day of Febru- 
ary. 1809. He was elected President in i83o, 
and was re-elected in 1864, and had entered 
uj)on the duties of his office for the second 
tune, when he was assassinated by John Wilkes 
Booth, April 14th 1865, and died the following 
day. 

His father was unable to read or write. 
Abraham's education consisted of one year' s 
schooling. When he was eight years old, his 
father moved to Indiana, the family floating 
down the Ohio on a raft. When nineteen 
years of age, the future President hired out as 
a hand on a fl at-boat at |io a month,and made 
a trip to New Orleans. On his return he ac- 
companied the famUy to Illinois, driving the 
cattle on the journey, and on reaching their 
destination helped them to build a cabin and 
split rails to enclose the farm. He was now in 
succession a flat-boat hand,clerk, captain of a 
company of volunteers in the Black Hawk 
War, country store-keeper, postmaster and 
f urveyor, vet he managed to get a knowledge 
of law by borrowing books at an office, before 
it closed at night, and returning them at its 
opening in the morning. On being admitted 
to the bar, he rapidly rose to distinction. At 



twenty-five he was sent to the Leefslatuse, and 
was thrice re-elected. Turning his attention 
to politics, he soon became a leader. He was 
sent to Congress; he canvassed the State, har- 
anguing the people daily on great National 
questions; and, in 1858, he was a candidate for 
Senator, a second time, against Stephen A. 
Douglass. The two rivals stumped the State 
together. The debate, unrivalled for its 
statesmanship, lo^c and wit, won for Lincoln 
a National reputation. He lost the election in 
the Legislature, as his party was in the minor- 
ity. After his accession to the Presidency, his 
history, like Washington's, is identified in-ith 
that of his Country. He was a tall, ungainly 
man, little versed in the refinements of soci- 
ety, but giTled by nature with great common 
sense, and everywhere known as '*Honest 
Abe." Kind, earnest, sympathetic, faithful, 
democratic, he was only anxious to serve his 
Country. His wan, fatigued face, and his bent 
form, told of the cares he bore and the grief 
he felt 

Admlnlstratloii. 

Lincoln was inaugurated March 4, i86i.-Fort 
Sumter was evacuated April 14, 1861.— Civil 
war ensued, lasting from 1861 to 1865, termi- 
nating in the surrender of Lee at Appqmattox 
C.H.. Va., April 9, 1865, and of Johnston at 
Raleigh, N. C, April 26. 
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Andrew JoIimmb was t)orn near Raleigli, 
North Carolina, December 22, 1808. He waa 
Vice-President when Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated, and hj his death Mr. Johnson 
became the constitutional President of the 
United States. He died in 1875, while serving 
as United States Senator from Tennessee. 

When only ten years of age, Mr. Johnson 
was bound apprentice to a tailor of Raleigh. 
Never having been a day at school in his life, 
he yet determined to secure an education. 
Prom a fellow-workman he learned the alpha- 
bet, and from a friend something of spelling. 
ThenceforUijafter working ten or twelve hours 
per day at his trade, he spent two or three ev- 
ery night in study. In 1826, he went West to 
seek his fortune, with true filial affection car- 
rying with him his mother, who was dependent 
on his labor for support After his marria^ 
at Greenville, Tenn., he continued his studies 
under the instruction of his wife, pursuing his 
trade as before by day. His political life com- 
menced with his election as alderman. He 
was successively chosen mayor, member of the 
Legislature, Presidential Sector, State Sen- 



ator, twice Governor, and for fifteen ycact 
United States Senator. Remaining true to tlM 
Union when his State seceded, his loyalty at- 
tracted general attention. A life-time Demo- 
crat, he was elected on the Republican ticket 
as Vice-President, in reward for his faithful- 
ness. Coming into office with a Republican 
Congress, it is not strange that his way was 
hed^d with difficulties, and his Presidential 
career a most unhappy one. 

AdmintetraUoB. 

Johnson was inaugurated April 15, i865.-He 
proceeded to reorganize the South on his own 
plan, but presently found himself strongly op- 
posed by Congress. — He vetoed several meas? 
ures, but they were promptly rei>assed over 
his vetoes; one of these was the *Tenure-of- 
Office BilL — Later, Congress passed a bill set- 
tling the terms on which the seceding States 
might be readmitted. — ^This was also vetoed 
and repassed. — At length an attempt on John- 
son's part to remove Secretary Stanton with- 
out consent of Congress led to his impeach- 
ment, which failed after a long trial. — In 1867 
Alaska was purchased from Russia for f 7i50o^ 
000, 
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inyuies S. OriftBt was bom at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27, 1822. He 
was very unwilline to follow his father's trade, 
which was that of a tanner, and, at seventeen, 
an appointment was secured for him at West 
Point His name having been wrongly regis- 
tered. Grant vainly attempted to set the matter 
right, but finally accepted his "manifest desti- 
ny,*' assumed the change thus forced upon 
him, and thenceforth signed himself "Ulysses 
Simpson," the latter being his mother's family 
name. Two years after completing his four 
years course as cadet, the Mexican war broke 
out, in which Grant conducted himself with 
great gallantry, receiving especial mention 
and promotion. In 1847 he was made first- 
lieutenant, captain in 1853, and in 1854 he re- 
signed his commission, and entered the leather 
and saddlery business at Galena, Illinois, in 
1859, where he remained until the opening of 
the war in z86l, when he immediately offered 
his services in behalf of the Union. His mod- 
estv and diffidence delayed their acceptance, 
ana Governor Yates, of Illinois, was the first 
to avail himself of them. Grant finally took 
the field as Colonel of the Twenty-first Ren- 
ment Illinois Volunteers. In February, 1862, 
he was made a major-general, and commanded 
the armies of the South-west On the 12th of 
March, 1864, he was made lieutenant-general 
and put in oommand of all the armies^ and 



took personal direction of the military opera- 
tions m Virginia, and, on the 9th of April, 1865, 
General Lee surrendered the Confederate ar- 
mies to him, at Appomattox Court House, and 
hostilities were ended. 

He was nominated and elected by the Re- 
publicans President of the United States in 
1868, and re-elected by the same party in 1872. 
He died amid the re^ts of the civilized world, 
and was borne to his last resting place by the 
gallant Union officers he had commanded, and 
the brave Confederate officers who had fought 
against him. 

AdmlBlstrifttloii. 

In 1868 Grant was elected President In 
1869 the Pacific Railroad was completed, and 
in 1870 the 15th Amendment guaranteeing the 
right of suffirage to Negroes became a law. In 
1873 the Court of Arbitration, to which the 
Alabama claims and other questions had been 
referred, decided nearly everyUiing in favor of 
the United States, and ordered that Great 
Britain pay |i5,ooo,ooo to this Government — 
In 1872 Grant was re-elected.— In 1876 the 
Centennial of American Independence was 
celebrated by a great international exhibition 
at Philadelphia, — The same year the election 
for President took place. — ^This resulted donbt- 
fully, and the question was referred to an 
Electoral Commission, which decided that 
Gov. Hayes^ the Repablican nominee, had been 
elected. . „.. 
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Rntherford B. Hajes was born at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, October 4, 1822, He graduated 
at Kenyon College, Ohio. He commenced the 
practice of law in Cincinnati in his thirty-fourth 
year, when he received his first official position 
as the City Solicitor, which he held till the 
war brokd out in 1861. Very near its opening 
he enlisted in the Twenty-third Ohio Volun- 
teers, and served with the re^;iment till he 
received the command of a brigade in 1864. 
His first appointment was as Major, his first 
promotion came within less than a year, and 
m September of 1862 he held a commission as 
lieutenant-Colonel, and was in command of 
his regiment, which he led into the battle of 
South Mountain. During the battles of the 
Army of the Potomac, Col. Hayes received a 
severe wound in the arm, but remained with 
his regiment to the last, and was the first offi- 
cer whose command established a position at 
South Mountain. Two years later he had be- 
come Brigadier-General Hayes, and was elected 
to Congress from the second Ohio district by 
the Republicans. In the fall of 1866, Mr. 
Hayes was nominated and elected to Congress 
a second time by the Republicans, but Con- 
gress had held but one session, when he was 



nominated and elected Governor of Ohio by the 
same party. During his political career, he 
was three times elected Governor of Ohio, and 
twice a Member of Congress. By a reference to 
the "ImporUnt EVents" in 1876-77, will be 
found the particulars of his election to the 
Presidency of the United States in 1877. Mr. 
Hayes took the oath of office on Saturdaj^ the 
3d of March, and was inaugurated President 
of the United Stales, Monday the 5th of March. 
Pending the time ofthe election and before the 
meeting of the electoral commission, the coun- 
try was greatly agitated and seemed threat- 
ened with civil war, but immediately after his 
inauguration quiet and confidence were re- 
store and peace reigned throughout the 
United States. 

Admlnlsiratiomi 

Hayes was inaugurated March 5, 1877. — ^In 
1877 a railroad strike occurred, which resulted 
in considerable rioting and bloodshed. -A com- 
mission to settle the fisheries question which 
had arisen with Great Britain decided a^inst 
the U. S. in 1877, and ordered the payn e it of 
l5.5«>»ooo to Great Britain, for damages — 
Silver mone^ was made a legal tender for all 
debts by a bill passed over the President's veto 
early in 1878, 




V. 
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James Abram Garfield, the twentieth Pres- 
ident of the United States, was bom in Orange, 
Cnyahoga conntj, Ohio, November, 1831, and 
died in Blberon, New Jersey, September 19th, 
1881. 

Bom amid a life of poverty and struggles, 
he acquired a good common school education; 
drove some months for a boat on the Ohio 
canal; obtained a seminary education, and 
furUier instruction at the Hiram Institute, O., 
and graduated at Williams College with the 
highest honors in 1856^ 

In 1857 he was elected President of the 
Hiram Institute. In 1859 ^® ^^ elected to 
the Senate of Ohio. 

He was appointed Colonel of the 4a Regi- 



ment of Ohio Volnnteen in x86x. For his 
bravery and skill in defeating General Blarsh- 
all at Middle Creek, January 10, 186a. he was 
commissioned Brigadier-GeneraL He was 
made a Ma]or-General for gallantry at Chica- 
mauga September 19, 1863. He entered Con- 
gress as Representative in December, 1863. He 
was chosen United States Senator from Ohio, 
January 13, i88a 

He was nominated for President by the Re- 
publican National Convention in Chicago, 
June 8, 1880, on the thirty-sixth ballot, and 
was elected President in the November follow- 
ing. He was shot by the infamous lunatic 
Guiteau, July 2, 1881, and died ten weeks af- 
ter, exhibiting the greatest fortitude and 
bravery. 
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Clietter Alan Arthur, twenty-first President 
of the United States was bom in Fairfield, 
Franklin County, Vermont, October 5, 183a 
He was the oldest of nine children of the Rev. 
Wm. Arthur D. D., a Baptist clergyman and 
an author on antiquarian subjects, who emi- 
grated from Ireland at the age of eighteen. 
Chester Arthur was graduated at Union Col- 
lege in 1845. In 1853 he entered the law office 
of Erastus D. Culver, New York City,and soon 
thereafter was admitted to the bar. Mr. Ar- 
thur was a firm friend of the slave and took 
part in defending them in several suits brought 
to re-enslave them after being on free soiL 

In 1861 he was a Brigadier-General and act- 
ing Quartermaster-General on the staff of 
Governor Morgan of New York. In 1862 he 
was appointed Inspector-General of New York 
troops in the field. In 1871 he was appointed 
by President Grant, Collector of the port of 
New York. In x88o, at Chicago, he was nom- 
inated by the Republican National Conven- 
tion for Vice-President On the death of 
President Garfield, September 19^ 1881, Gen- 



eral Arthur succeeded to the Presidency. The 
general verdict upon his administration was 
favorable. 

AdmlntatniUoB.' 

'The bill placing Ulysses S. Grant on the re- 
tired list of the army with frill pay. May 3d, 
1884. — Bureau of Annual Industry estab- 
lished, May 29, i884.--Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics established, June 28, 1884.— The bill on 
Chinese Immigration, July 5, 1884.— The bill 
on the American Merchant Marine, June 28, 
1884.— The Bureau of Navigation established, 
October 5, i884.--The bill on the French Spo- 
liation Claims, January 20, 1885. — ^The bill on 
Forfeited Land Grants approved March 2, 
1885.— The bill prohibiting Foreign Contract 
Labor, March 2, 1885. — ^The bill prohibiting 
the unlawfril occupancy of Public Lands, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1885.— The bill on the Chinese In- 
demnity Fund, March 3, 1885.— The reduction 
of letter postage from three to two cents, 
March, 1883. — ^The making of the unit of 
weight one ounce instead of half an ounce, 
March, 1885. 
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Graver CleveUmd, twenty-second Prerident 
of the United States, was bom in Caldwell, 
Essex county, New Jersey, March x8, 1837. 
On the paternal side he is of English origin. 

He was educated at a seminary taught by 
his &ther at Payettville, near S3rracuse, New 
York. At the age of seventeen he was assistant 
teacher in the New York Institution for the 
blind, in New York City. He was admitted 
to the bar in Buffalo, N. Y. in 1859. He 
served as Assistant District Attorney of Erie 
County for three jrears from January i, 1863. 

He was the Democratic candidate for Dis- 
trict At^mey of Erie County in 1865, but was 
defeated. 

In the Autumn of I881 he was elected Mayor 
of Buffalo by a majority of 3,530, the largest 
ever given to a candidate in that city. 

He became known as the "Veto Mayor" 
for checking what he deemed unwise, illegal 



or extravagant expenditure of the public 
money. 

On September 23, 1883, he was nominated 
by the Democratic State Convention at Syra- 
cuse for Governor and was elected the Novem- 
ber following by a large majority. 

He was nominated for President by the 
Democratic National Convention at Chicago, 
July xo, 1884, and was elected President in 
the following November. On the 8th of July, 
1888, he was unanimously re-nominated for 
President, at St Louis, by the Democratic 
National Convention. 

AdmliitBtratlMu 

Removal from office of persons for "offenrfve 
partisanship,'* March 13, 1885. — ^Proclamation 
to remove from the Oklahoma country, in the 
Indian Territory, all white intruders, August 
10, 1885. — Bill regulating the Presidential 
succession, January, 19, i886w 
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^A^ OP I8I2. 



Baiwrt kMaamm wm bom tn Botton tn iTn. He 
WM one of the signets of the declsratibn of Indepen- 
dence; was afterwards Goremor of Massachusetts, and 
died in 1803. It is also believed that he was one of the 
leaders of the patriots in the Boston massacre, March 

EUiAB AUeB was a colonel in the patriot army. 
He was bom in ]:4tchfield county, Conn. He attacked 
the English at Montreal, was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and sent to Bngland in irons. He was never engaged 
in active military service after his capture. He died in 
Vermont in 1799, and his remains lie in a cemetery two 
miles fiom Burlington. 

Ctoaeiml Armstroimr was bom in Pennsylvania 
in 1758; served in the War of the Revolution; was Sec- 
letaiy of the State of Pennsylvania; Minister to Prance 
in 1804: Secretary of War in 18x3, and died in Duchess 
county, N. Y., in 1843. 

BMiediet Arnold was a native of Norwich,;Conn., 
where he was bom in Januar}-, 1740. He fought nobly 
for freedom until 1778, when his passions got the bet- 
ter of his Judgment and conscience, and he became a 
traitor and joined the British army. He went to 
Bngland after the war, and died in I«ondon, June 14, 
1801. 

JolUi Ashe was bom in England in X7ax, and came 
to America when a child. He was engaged in the 
Regulator war in North Carolina in 1771, and was a 
general in the Continental army. He died of small- 
pozin 1761. 

KeBVjr AtlilBSOB was a native of South Carolina 
and entered the army as a captain in 1808. He was re- 
tained in the army after the War of 181a, was made ad- 
Jntant-genetal, and finally appointed to the command 



of the Westem Army. Be dledtn Jeffieraoo Barracks, 
in June, 1843. 

Wiillain Bainbrld^ (Commodore) was bom in 
New Jersey in 1774. He was the captain of a merchant 
vessel at the age of 19, and entered the naval service in 
1798. He was distinguished during the War of i8m, 
and died in 1833. 

Commodore Barney was bom in Baltimore in 
1759. He entered the naval service of the Revolution 
in 1775, and was active during the whole war. He 
bore the American flag to the French National Con- 
vention in 1796, and entered the French service. He 
returned to America in z8oo, and took part in the War 
of x8i2, and died at PitUburg in 1818. 

Jaeob Brown was bom in Pennsylvania in 1775. 
He engaged in his Country's service in 1813, and soon 
became distinguished He was made m^jor-general in 
X814. He was Commander-in-chief of the United States 
army in 1821, and held that rank and office when he 
died, in 1838. 

HLm^wt Brown was bom in Massachusetts in 1788; 
was in the War of 18x2, and was promoted to mi^or iii 
1843. He was wounded in the Mexican War by the 
bursting of bomshell, and died on the 9th of May, 1846. 
He was 58 years of age. 

Aaron Bnrr was bom in New Jersey in 1756^ In 
his twentieth year he joined the Continental army^ 
and accompanied Arnold in his expedition against 
Quebec. HI health compelled him to leave the army* 
in 1779, and he became a distinguished lawyer and an 
active public man. He died on Staten Island, N. Y., 
in 1836. 

Xebnlon Bntler was bom in Connecticnt in i73x. 
Served in the RevolaUon as a colonal, and died in 
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Wyominir In 1799. 

Jolui Clu»ill«r was a native of Maaaachasetta, 
and aerved aaa general in the War of 18x2. Some 
years after the War he was a United States Senator 
from Maine He died at Augusta, in that State, in 1844. 

Arttmr St. Clair was a native of Scotland, and 
came to America in May, 1755. He served under Wolfe, 
and when the Revolution broke out he entered the 
American army. He served as a general during the 
War, and died in x8x8 at the age of 84. 

€leorir« Boyers Clarke was a native of Virginia, 
and was bom in 1752. He was one of the most accom- 
plished and useful officers of the Western pioneers 
during the Revolution. He died near I/>uisville, Ky., 
In 1848. 

Green Claj was bom in Virginia in 1756, an4 was 
made a brigadier of Kentucky volunteers early in 1813. 
He commanded at Port Meigs, in 1813. He died in i8a6. 

Menrj Clay was bom in Virginia in 1772. He be- 
came a lawyer at Richmond, and at the age of 31 he 
established himself in his profiession at I^exington, Ky. 
He first appeared in Congress, aa Senator, in 1806, and 
from that period his life was chiefly devoted to the pub- 
lic service. Se died in Washington City, while United 
States Senator, in 1953. 

General Jolin Coflnee was a native of Virgiuia. 
He did good service in the War of i8ia, and in subse- 
quent campaigns among the Indiana. He died in 1834. 

James Clinton was bom in Ulster county, N. Y., 
in 1736. He was a captain in the French and Indian 
War, and an active general in the Revolutionaiy army. 
He died in 1812. 

nenrjr Bearbom was an officer of the Revolu- 
tion, and, in the war of 1813, was appointed mi^or-gen- 
eral and Commander-in-chief of the armies. He was 
bom in New Hampshire. He returned to private life 
In 18x5, and died at Roxbuxy, near Boston, in 1839^ at 
the age of 78 years. 

Stephen Beeatnr was bom In Maiyland In 1779. 
He entered the navy at the age of 19. After his last 
craise in the Mediterranean he superintended the 
tuikUng of gunboats. Herosetothe rank eCoommo- 



doce, and during tlve War of i8ia he was disrtagairttd 
fbr his skill and braveiy. He afterward humbled the 
Barbary powers, and after returning home he was 
killed in a duel with Commodore Barron, In March, 
i8ao. 

Bobert Fnlton, the inventor and discoverer of 
steam navigation, was bom in Pennsylvania, and was 
a student of West, the great painter, for several years. 
He had more genius for mechanics than for the fine 
arts, and he turned his efforts In that direction. He 
died in 1815, soon after launching a steamship-of-war, 
at the age of 50 years. 

Edmund P. Gainee was bora In Virginia in X777. 
He entered the army in 1799, and rose gradually untfl 
he was made major-general for his gallantly at Pott 
Erie in 18x4. He remained in the army until his death, 
ini849. 

Bloratio Gates was a native of England, and was 
educated for military life. He was the first a^utant^ 
general in the Continental army, and was made mi^or- 
general in 1776. He retired to his estate in Virginia at 
the close of the War, and finally took up his abode 
in Mew York, where he died In x8o6 at the age of 78 
yeara. 

Natbaniel Greene was bora of Quaker parents^ 
in Rhode Island, in 1840. He was an anchorsmith, and 
was pursuing his trade when the Revolution broke out. 
He hastened to Boston after the skirmish at I«ezing> 
ton, and from that time nntHthe close of the War he 
was one of the most useful generals in the army. He 
died near Savannah in 1786, and waa burled in a vanli 
In that city. His sepulchre can not be Identified. 

Jobn naneoek was bom at Qolncy, Mass., la 
1737. He was an early and popular opponent of Brit- 
ish power, and was chosen the second President of 
Congress. He was afterwards Governor of Maaaachu- 
setts, and died in 1793. 

Patriek flenrj was bora in Hanover ooaatj, 
Virginia, in 1736. He appeared suddenly la public lifia 
when almost thirty years of age. He was an acttva 
public man during the Revolution, waa Qwucn of 
Vliglnia, and died in 1799. 
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J«lui Ba^er Koward, of the Maiyland line, was 
bora in Baltimore county in 1752. He went into milip 
taiy acnrice at tbe commencement of the War. He 
was a c6lon^ and wat in all the principal battlea of 
the Rerolution; was chosen Governor of Maryland in 
1778, and was afterward a United States Senator. He 
died in 1837. 

William B[«ll was bom in Connecticut in 1753. 
He rose to the tank of nujor in the Continental army. 
Though severely censured for his surrender of Detroit 
in zSxs, he was a good man, and distinguished for his 
bravery. He was appointed Governor of the Michigan 
Territory in 1805. After the close of his unfortunate 
campaign he never appeared in public life. He died, 
near Boston, In 1845. 

Imum Hall was made a lieutenant in the navy in 
1798, and in i8xs was commodore, in command of the 
United Stetcs frigate, ConsUtuUon. He died in Phila- 
delphia in Pebruraiy, 1843. 

Q«ory« Isard was bora In South Carolina in 
1777. He was a general, and made militaiy life his 
profession. After the War he left the army. He was 
Goveraor of Arkansas Territoiy in 1835, and died at I4t- 
Ue Rock, Ark., in 1828. 

JabB Jajr was a descendant of a Huguenot family, 
,and was born in the city of New York in 1745. He was 
early in the ranks of patriots, and rendered very im- 
portant services during the Revolution. He retired 
from public life in i8oz, and died in 1899, at the age of 
84 years. His reside n ce was at Bedford, Westchester 
county, N. T. 

Thamaa 8. j€«np was bora in Virginia in 1778. He 
was a brave and useful officer during the War of 1813, 
and was retained in the army. He was breveted ma- 
jor-general in i8a8, and was succeeded in command in 
Florida by CoL Zachary Taylor in 1838. He died In 
Washington City. 

Jobn Panl M^mnm was bora In Scotland in 1747. and 
came to Virginia la boyhood. He entered the Ameri- 
can aavy la 1775, and served as coaimodore during the 
War. He was an intrepid and daring officer. He was 
aftcrwaida xcar-adalzal in the Rassiaa scrvloe. He 



died in Paris in 178a. 

BaroBdeKalb was a native of Alsace, aGeruM... 
province ceded to France. He had been In America as 
a secret French agent, about fifteen years befine. He 
came to America with Lafayette in 1777, and Congress 
commissioned him a Mi^or-General. He died of 
wounds received at the battle of Camden In 1780. 

Stopbea W. Kearney was a native of New Jer- 
sey. He was a gallant soldier in the war of 18x2. He 
was breveted a brigadier in 1846, and mi^or-general in 
December the same year, for gallant conduct in the 
Mexican War. He died at Vera Crus, In October, 184IK, 
at the age of 54 3rears. 

Marqais 4e Ia Fayette was bora in Prance in 
1757. He was an active pati:iot during the Revolution, 
and contributed men and money to the patriot cause. 
He was commissioned m%|or-general by the Continen- 
tal Congress July 31, 1777. Be died in Prance In 1834, 
at the age of 77. 

James I^wrenee was a native of New Jersey, 
and received a midshipman's warrant at the age of 16. 
He is remembered by every American as the author of 
those brave words: "Don't give up the ship.'* On 
this occasion he was vrounded while commanding the 
United States frigate Chesapeake, and the engage- 
ment took place in 1814. He died four days after re- 
ceiving the wound, at the age of 31 years. 

Cbarlea Lee was born in Wales in 1731. Be was 

a brave officer in the British army. He settled in Vir- 
ginia in X773, and was one of the first brigadiers of the 
Continental army. He was arrested and tried by a 
court-martial for disobedience of orders and disrespect 
to Washington stthe bsttle of Monmouth. He was 
found guilty, and was suspended from command for 
ime year. He never entered the army again» aad died 
In obscurity in Philadelphia In 178s. 

Biebard Heaiy I^ee was bora ta Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, in 173s. He was much la |»nblic life, 
signed the Dedarntloa of ladcpcadeao^ waa m Hi* •• 
Senator, and dladla 1194. 
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'BMtatj Iie« wM bom tn l^tsrinUi in 1756. He 
catered the miliUiy service at a captain of a Virginia 
company in 1776, and in 1777 joined the Continental 
army. At the head of a legon, as a colonel, he per- 
formed extraordinary aenrices during the War, espe- 
cially in the South. He was afterward Govemqr of 
Virginia, and a member of Congress. He died in 1818. 
Bes^Niniii lilneoln was bom in Massachusetts 
in 1753. He was a farmer. He joined the Continental 
army in 1779, and rose rapidly to the position ofma- 
jor-generaL He died in 1810. 

Alexander Maeomb was bom in Detroit in 1782, 
and entered the army at the age of 17 years. He was 
made a brigadier in 18x4. In 1635 he was commander^ 
in-chief of the armies of the United States, and died 
in 184X. 

Thomas MeDononffb was a native of Delaware, 
and a commodore in the navy. He was 38 years of age 
at the tmie of the engagement at Platlsburg. The 
State of New York gave him one thousand acres of laud 
on Platt9burg Bay for his services. He died in 1633 at 
the age of 39 years. 

General MeDonyal was bom in Scotland, and 
came to America in early childhood. He rose to the 
cank of miyor-general, -was a New York State Senator, 
and died in 1786^ 

High Hereer. a geoaral in the Continental army, 
was killed at the battle of Princeton. He was a native 
of Scotland, and^as practicing medicine at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., when the Revolution broke out. He was 56 
years of age when he died. 

ipiomas BUIIlln was bom in Philadelphia in 1744, 
He was a Quaker, but joined the patriot army in 1775, 
and rapidly rose to the rankof nligor-generaL He was 
a member of Congress after the War, and also Govern- 
or of Pennsylvania. He died in Januaiy, x8oo. 

Riebard BEontffomerj was bom in Ireland in 
1737. He was with Wolfe at Quebec, in 1759; afterward 
married and settled in the State of New York. He was 
a general in the patriot army, and was killed at the 
battle of Quebec, in 1775. 

Daniel llarvan was bom in New Jersey in 1736, 
and was in the humble sphese of a wagoner when 



called to the field. He had been a icildfer under Brad- 
dock, and joined Washington st Cambridge in 1775, 
and became a generaL He was s farmer in Virginia 
after the War, where he died in 180s. 

William BEonltrie was bom in South Carolina in 
1730, and died in 1805. He was a general in the Revo- 
lution, and an active officer until made prisoner m 
X780, when for two years he was not allowed to bear 
arms. 

James Otis was bom at Barnstable, Mass., 1728. 
He was the leader of the Revolutionary par^ in Mass- 
achusetts at the beginning. He was wounded by a 
British official in 1769, and never entixe^ recovered. 
He was killed by lightning in 1773. 

Andrew Pieicens was bom in Peuisylvania in 
I739» ^^^ served as a general in the RevoluUon. In 
childhood he went to South Carolina, and was one of 
the first in the field for liberty. He died in 1817. 

Zebnlon II. Pibe was bom in 1779. While press- 
ing toward the capture of York (Toronto), in 18x3, the 
powder magazine of the fort blew up, and General 
Pike was mortally wounded. He was carried on board 
the flagship of Commodore Chauncey, where he died, 
with the captured British flag undtsr his head, at the 
age of 34 years. 

€ommodore David Porter was among the 
most distinguished of the American naval command- 
ers.. He was a resident Minister of the United States 
in Turkey, and died near Constantinople, in March, 
X843. 

William Preeeott was bom at Groton, Masa.; 
was a colonel at the battle of Bunker Hill, and served 
under Gates until the surrender of Buxgoyne, when he 
left the array. He died in X79S« 

Ctoneral Pntnam was bom at Salem, Mass., in 
17x8. He was a very useful officer durin^jr the French 
and Indian War, and was in active service in the Ooa- 
tineutal amiy, commencing with the battle of Bunker 
Hill until X779, when, bodily infirmity compelled him 
to retire. He died in 1790 at the age of 7a. 

Jann Rntledy e was bom in Ireland, and came 
to South Carolina when a child, and was Governor of 
that State in X780. After the Revolutlonaf/ War he 
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wms made a judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and also Cliief Joatice of South Carolina. He 
died in 1800. 

Riekard Sebojler waa bora in Albany, N. Y., in 
1733, and died in 1804. He was a captain under Sir 
William Johnaon, and waa in active public service un- 
til the Revolution. He waa a general in the patriot 
army, and was a legislalar after the War. 

Winlleld Seott was bora in Virginia in 1786. He 
was admitted to law practice at the age of 21 years. 
He joined the army in 1808, was made lieutenant col- 
onel in 18x2, and passed through the War that ensued 
with great honor to himself and his company. He 
was breveted major-general in 1814, and was made gen- 
eiBl-in-chief of the army in 1841. His success in Mexi- 
co greatly.added to his laurels, and he waa considered 
one of the greatest captains of the age. He was made 
lieutenant-general in 1855. He died May 99, 1866, at 
West Point, aged 80 years. 

Issae Shelby was bora in Maryland in 1750. He 
entered military life in 1774, and went to Kentucky as 
a land surveyor in 1775. He engag-ed in the War of the 
Revolution, and waa distinguished in the battle of 
King's Mountain, in October, 1780. He was made 
Governor of Kentucky in 1793, and soon afterward re- 
tired to private life, from which he was drawn in 1813. 
He died in i8a6w 

Samuel SmiUi, the commander of Port Mifflin in 
1777, was bora in Pennsylvania in 1753. He entered 
the Revolutionary army in 1776; served as a general in 
command when Ross attacked Baltimore in 18x4; after- 
ward represented Baltimore in Congress, and died in 
April, 1839. 

Baron StenbOB came to America in 1777, and 
Joined the Continental army at Valley Forge. He was 
a veteran from the armies of Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia. He was made Inspector General of the Amer- 
ican army. He died in the interior of New York in 
1^ 

William Alexander SUrUnff was a descendant 
of the Scotch Karl of Stirling. He waa born in the city 
of New York in 1736. He became attached to the 
patriot cause and served as a faithfial officer durmg the 



War. He was made prisoner at the battle of Itong 
Island. He died in 1783. 

John SailiTan was born in Maine in 1740. He was 
a delegate to the first Continental Congress in 1774, and 
was one of the first eight brigadiers in the Continental 
army. He resigned his commission of general in 1779^ 
was afterward member of Congress and Governor of 
New Hampshire, and died in 1795. 

Thomas Sumter was a native of South Carolina 
and was early in the field. Ill health compelled him 
to leave the army just before the close of the War in 
X781. He was afterward Congressman and died on the 
high hills of Santee, S. C. in 1832, at 98 years of age. 

General Thomas was a native of Plymouth, 
Mass., and was one of the first eight brigadiers ap- 
pointed by Congress in 1775. He died with the amaU- 
pox in X776, at Cbambly, in Canada. 

Charles Thomson was born in Ireland in X730» 
and came to America when he wss only eleven years 
of age. He settled in Pennsylvania, and was Secretary 
of Congress perpetually ftom 1774 until the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, and the otgsoisation of the 
new government in 1789. He died in 1824 at the age 
of 94. 

David B. Twfffffs was born in Georgia in X790. 
He was a major at the close of the War of x8ia, and was 
retained in the army. He wss breveted mi^or-general 
after the battle of Monterey, and for his gallantry 
there he received a gift of a sword from Congressr 

Joseph Warren was born at Roabury, Mass., in 
X740. He was killed by a musket ball at the batUe of 
Bunker Hill, while retreating, and was buried where 
he fell, near the redoubt. The tall Bunker Hill monu- 
ment stands on the very spot where he fell, commem- 
orates his death, as well as the patriotism of his coun- 
trymen. He was a physidsn, and was 35 jrears of age 
when he died. His remains now rest in St Paul's 
Church, Boston. A statue to his honor was inau|^ 
uratedon the X7th of June, 1957. 

William Washington, a rdatlveoftbe Gener- 
al, was bora in Stafford county, Va. He entered the 
army under Mercer, and greatly distinguished himself 
at the South aa a commander of a oorpa of cavalry. 
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Taken prisoner at the battle of Eutaw Springs, he re- 
mained a captive until the close of the war, and died 
in Charleston in x8io. In a personal combat with the 
British Colonel Tarleton, at the battle of Cowpens, 
Washington wounded his antagonist in the hand. 
Some months afterward, Tarleton said, sneeringi j, to 
Mrs. Willie Jones, a witty American lady, "that Colonel 
Washington, I am told, is illiterate, and cannot write 
his own name." "Ahl Colonel," said Mrs. Jones, "you 
ought to know better, fo : yon bear evidence that he 
can make his mark." h t another time he ecrpressed a 
desire to see Colonel Wtisbington. Mrs. Jones* sister 
instantly replied, ''Had yon looked beliind at the Cow^ 
pens, yon might have had that pleasure." 

▲■thony Wajme was bom ki Pennsylvania in 
2745. He was a professional surveyor, then a provin- 
cial legislator, and became a soldier in 1775. He was 
▼eiy active during the whole War, and was successful 
in subduing the Indians in the Ohio country in 1795. 
He died on his way home, at Rrie, Pa., near the close 
of 1796. 

Daniel Webster was bom in Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, in 1783. He was admitted to the bar in 
Boston in 1805. He commenced his political career in 
Congress in 1818. He was In public employment a 
greater portion of the remainder of hisliie, and was 
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the most distinguished statesman of his time. He died 
at Marshfield, Mass., in October, ifiisa. 

General Wilkinson was bom in Haiyland In 
1757. and studied medicine. He joined the Continental 
army at Cambridge, in 1775, and continued in service 
during the War. He died near the dty of Mcadco, in 
X825. at the age of 68 yean. 

James Windiester was bom tn Maryland in 
1756. He was made a brigadier in i8xa; resigned his 
comujiiision in 1615, and died in Tennessee in i8s6. 

Jokn Ellis Wool (General) was a naUve of New 
York. He entered the army in x8x3, and soon rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, for gallant conduct on 
Queenstown Heights, in 181a. He was breveted brigs- 
dier in 18^, and for gallant conduct at Buens Vista, in 
1847, was breveted migor-generaL 

William J. Worth (General) was bom in Co- 
lumbia connty.New York, in 1794; was a gallant soldier 
during the War of 1812; was retained in the army, and 
for his gallantry at Monterey, during the Mexican 
War, he was made a m^joi^general, by brevet, and re- 
ceived the gift of a sword from Congress. He was of 
great service during the whole war with Mexico. He 
died in Texas, in May, ia49, . — 
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K/EOOI5.3D 



♦XIMPHHTflHT E¥EHTS.^ 



1857. 

Jan* 4. The Ijeoompton Constitution is re- 
jected by Kansas. 

Feb. 12. $300,000 is donated by George 
Peabody, to establish a free literary and scientific 
Institute at Baltimore. 



Deo. 8. The Death of Father Theobald 
^iatthew, aged 67, occurs. 

1858. 

Feb. 14. The Mormons in an engagement 
at Eco Cannains are defeated by the United 
States army. 

March 28. Nioarafirua places herself under 
the protection of the United States. 

May 11. Minnesota is admitted as a State. 

July. The remains of President Monroe 
are removed from New York City to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 





JAMKS BUnilANAlf. 

March 4. Jamet Buchanan is inaugurated 
President, and John C. Breckinridge Vice-Pres- 
ident 



GOV. WISE. 

Auff. 5. Atlantic telegraph cable is laid. 
President Buchanan's message to Queen Vic- 
toria was sent on the i6th, but cable proves a 
failure. 

1859. 

Feb. 14. Oregon is admitted as a State. 
Oct. 16. John Brown, fifteen white men and 
five negroes, seized Harper's Ferry Arsenal. 
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Oct. 17. The armory captured by Colonel 
(afterward the Rebel General) Lee. One ma- 
rine and twelve of Brown's men killed. Brown 
and four men taken -prisoners. 

Oct. The death of J. Y. Slidell, U. S. Minis- 
ter to France, occurs at Paris. 

Nov. Oen. Soott is sent to protect American 
interests in San Juan. 

Nov. 28. Death of Washington Irving, the 
American novelist and historical writer. 

Deo. 2. John Brown and two n^^roes hung, 
under the authority of Gov. Wise. 




HANNIBAL BAKLm. 

1860. 

Feb, 1 . FennJ ngton, of New Jersey, is elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

March 16. Stevens and Haslitt hung at 
Charlestown, Va 

March 27. Japanese Embassy, the first to 
leave Japan, arrived at San Francisco. 



April 23. The Democratic National Con- 
vention assembles at Charleston, S. C. 

April 30. The Cincinnati Platform rejected 
by the National Democratic Convention, and, 
upon the adopting of a platform, the Southern 
delegates secede. 

May 4. The National Democratic Conven- 
tion adjourns until June i8. 

May 16. The National Bepublican Conven- 
tion assembles at Chicago. 




aomr a BSBCxniBiiKU. 

May 18. The Bepublican Convention nom- 
inates Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, for Presi- 
dent, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, for Vice- 
President. 

May 10. The Constitutional Union Con- 
vention, at Baltimore, nominates John Bell for 
President, and Edward Everett for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

June 23. The National Democratic Con- 
vention meets at Baltimore, and nominates 
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Douglas and Johnson ; the seceders also meet, 
. and nominate Breckinridge and Lane. 

Wovt. 6. Abraham liincoln of Illinois, and 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, are elected President 
and Vice-President of the United States. Lin- 
coln and Hamlin, loS electoral votes; Bell and 
. Everett, 39; Breckinridge and Lane, 72; Doug- 
las and Johnson, 12. 

Nov. 7. The news of Mr. I^incoln^s election 
received at Charleston, South Carolina, with 
cheers for a Southern Confederacy, 




AODEftT TOOMBS. 

JToT. 0. An attempt is made to seize the 
arms at Fort Moultrie. 

Wov. X8. Major Anderson is sent to Fort 
Moultrie to relieve Colonel Gardner. 

Deo. 1. The Great BebeUion. Florida Leg- 
islature ordered the election of a convention. 
Great secession meeting in Memphis. 

Dec. 3. Congress Meets. The President 
denies the right of a State to secede, and asserts 



the right of the general government to coerce a 
seceding State. 

Deo. 10. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the 
Treasury, resigns. Senator Clay, of Alabama, 
also resigns. 

Dec. 14. licwis Cass, Secretary of State re- 
signed because the President would not send re- 
inforcements South. 

Deo. 18. The "Crittenden Compromise," set- 
tling the difference between the North and the 
South, is rejected by the United States. 




A. H. STEPHENS. 

Dec. 26. Gheneral Anderson evacuates Fort 
Moultrie, Charleston, and occupies Fort Sumter. 

Dec. 20. South Carolina secedes from the 
Union. 

Dec. 30. President Buchanan declines to 
receive any delegates from South Carolina. 

Deaths this Year. The death of Samuel G. 
Goodrich, "Peter Parley," author, aged 67 years, 
occurs. 
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1861. 

Jan. 4. Port Morgan, Mobile Harbor, seized 
by State troops. 

Jan. 6. The Star of the "West chartered and 
sent to Fort Sumter to reinforce Major Ander- 
son. 

Jan. 8. Forts Johnson and Caswell, N. C, 
seized by tlie rebels. Secretary Thompson re- 
signs from the Interior Department. 




ROBERT B. RHETT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Jan. 9. Mississippi Secedes. The first gun 
of the rebellion fired ; the forts on Morris Island 
fire on the "Star of the West," and she puts to 
sea. 

Jan. 10. Florida Secedes. 

Jan. 11. Alabama Secedes. U. S. Arsenal 
at Baton Rouge, Ports Philip and Jackson, be- 
low New Orleans, and Fort Pickens, on Lake 
Ponchartrain, seized by Louisiana. 



Jan. 12. The Fensaoola Navy Tard seized 
by rebels, and the cutter " Lewis Cass " seized 
at New Orleans. 

Jan. 14. The Senators from Mississippi with- 
draw from Congress. 

Jan. 17. Batteries commanding the Missis* 
sippi erected at Vicksburg. 

Jan. 19. Georgia Secedes. Fort Ncale, at 
Little Washington, N. C, captured by the rebels. 

Jan. 20. The fort at Ship Island captured 
by the rebels. 




COL. ELL&WORT^ 

Jan. 21. The Alabama delegation in Con- 
gress leave. • 

Jan. 23. Georgia members of Congress re- 
sign, among them Robert Toombs. 

Jan. 24. The United States ' arsenal at Au- 
gusta, Georgia, is seized by the Confederate 
State troops. 

Jan. 26. The Louisiana Legislature passed 
secession ordinance by a vote of 113 to 17. 
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Feb. 1. Texas Convention passed an ordi- 
nance of secession. Mint and Custom House at 
New Orleans seized. 

Feb. 4. Delegates from the seceded States 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, to organize a 
Confederate government. 

Peace Congress met at Washington. 

Feb. 8. The United States arsenal at Little 
Rock surrenders to Arkansas. 

Feb. 9. Jefferson I>avls and A. H. Stephens 
are elected Provisional President and Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy. 




"parson" brownlow. 

Feb. 11. President Iiincoln started for 
Washington. 

Feb. 18. Bleotoral vote counted; Lincoln 
and Hamlin officially declared elected. 

Feb. 18. Jefforson Davis inaugurated Presi- 
■ient of the Confederate States of America. 
Twiggs surrenders the military posts in Texas. 



Feb. 19. Fort Kearney, Kansas, is seized by 
Hie Confederates. 

Feb. 21. Jeff. Davis appointed his Cabinet — 
Toombs, Sec. State ; Memminger, Treasury, and 
L. P. Walker, War. 

Feb 22. President Lincoln's night journey 
from Harrisburg to Washington, in order to 
prevent an anticipated outrage in Baltimore. 

Feb. 23. Gen. Twigfi^s siurendcrcd Govern- 
ment property in Texas valued at $1,200,000 to 
the Confederacy. 




OBN. M'cLELLAN. 

Feb. 25. News received of the surrender 
*f»d treason of Major General Twiggs in Texas. 

Feb. 26. Capt. Hill refused to surrender Fort 
Brown, Texas. 

March 1. Gen. Twiggs is expelled from the 
army. 

March 4. The inauguration of President Lin« 
coin takes place. 
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The State Convention declared Texas out of 
the Union. 

March 5. G^xi. Beauregard took command 
of the troops of Charleston. 

Maroh 6. Fort Brown on the Rio Grande, 
was surrendered by special agreement. The 
Federal troops evacuated the fort and sailed for 
Key West and Tortugas. 

Maroh 28. Vote of Louisiana on secession 
made jiublic. For secession, 20,448 ; against, 17,- 
926. 




GEN. BUTLER. 

Maroh 30. Mississippi Convention ratified 
the Confederate Constitution by a vote of 78 to 70. 

April 3. South Carolina Convention ratified 
the Confederate Constitution by a vote of 114 to 
16. 

April 7. All intercourse between Fort Sum- 
ter and Charleston stopped by order of Beaure- 
gard 
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The steamer Atlantic sailed from New 
with troops and supplies. 

April 12. Bombardment of Fort Sumter 
was commenced by the Confederates. 

April 13. The bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter was continued ; Gen. Wigfall coming with a 
flag of truce, arrangements were made for evacu- 
ating the fort. 

April 14. Major Anderson and his men 
sailed for New York. 




OEX. M'DOWELL. 



April 15. The President issues a proclama- 
tion commanding all persons in arms against 
the United States to disperse within twenty 
days. He also called for 75,000 volunteers. 
The New York Legislature authorizes the rais- 
ing of $3,000,000 for their equipment and sup- 
port. 

April 16. The Governors of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Missouri refuse to furnish 
troops under the President's proclamation. 32,- 
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ooo men are called for by the Confederate Grov- 
ernment 

April 17. Virginia Convention adopted se- 
cession ordinance. 

Jefferson Davis issued proclamation offering 
to all who wished to engage in privateering, let- 
ters of marque and reprisal. 

April 18. Iiieut. Jones destroys U. S. ar- 
senal at Harper's Ferry to prevent its falling in- 
to the hands of the enemy. The first troops to 
enter Washington for its defense were 400 sol- 




MAJ. WINTHROP. 

diers of the 25th Penn. Regiment, under Col. 
Cope. 

April 19. Steamer Star of the "West seized 
by Confederates at Indianola, Texas. 
. Attack on 6th Massachusetts Regiment in 
Baltimore. 

President Ijinooln issued a proclamation by 
which ports of South Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas are de- 
clared to be in a state of blockade. 



April 20. The Confederates seize the U. S 
arsenal at Liberty, Mo. 

Confederates seise Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The 4th Massachusetts Regiment arrive at 
Fortress Monroe. 

April 21. Federal Government takes pos- 
session of the Philadelphia & Baltimore Rail- 
road. 

Harper's Ferry arsenal was burned by its 
garrison. 




GEN. FREMONT. 



April 22. Confederate troops seize U. S. ar- 
senal at Fayetteville, N. C. The arsenal at Na- 
poleon is seized by Arkansas.. 

April 24. The Confederates under Senator 
Boland seize Fort Smith, Ark. 

April 25. Maj. Sibley surrenders 440 U. S. 
troops to the Confederate Colonel Van Dom, at 
Salaria, Texas. 
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Virgrinia is proclaimed a member of the 
Southern Confederacy by Governor Letcher 

April 27. Virginia and North Carolina in- 
cluded in the blockade. 

All Officers of the Army were required to 
take the oath of allegiance. 

April 29. The Maryland House of Dele- 
gates vQted against secession, 63 to 13. 

May 1. North Carolina Iiegislatare passed 
a bill calling a State Convention to meet on the 
20th 01" Ma/i 




our. DDL 

The Iiesislature of Tennessee passed an act 
in secret session by which the Governor is au- 
thorized to form a league with the Southern 
Confederacy. 

President Iiincoln called for 42,000 three 
years* volunteers; 22,000 troops for the regular 
army, and 18,000 seamen. 

May 4. The Department of Ohio, compris- 
ing the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, put 
under command of Gen. McClellan. 



May 6. Tennessee secedes. Tennessee Leg- 
islature passes a secession ordinance to be sub- 
mitted to the people. 

May 9. Iiieut. Col. Beeve and 313 men sur- 
render to Van Dorn, at San Antonio, Texas. 

May 10. Gen. Iiyon captures Frost's brig- 
ade at St. Louis, Mo. 

The rebel schooner Atwater captured off Ap- 
alachicola. 

Gen. Iiee assumes command of the rebel army 
of Virginia. 




GKN. LYON. 

May 11. Blockade of Charleston, S. C. 

May 13. Queen Victoria issues proclama- 
tion of neutrality. 

May 16. General Scott fortifies Arlington 
Heights. 

May 17. Bebels fortify Harper's Ferry. 

May 18. General Butler assigned to the 
command of the Military Department of Vir- 
ginia, created, comprising Eastern Virginia, 
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North and South Carolina, with headquarters at 
Fortress Monroe. 

May 19. Sngagement between Sewairs 
Point Battery and four gunboats. 

May 20. North Carolina secedes. 

Governor Magoffin proclaims the neutrality 
of Kentucky. 

May 21. Tennessee seceded. 

May 22. Fortifications of Ship Island de- 
stroyed to keep them from the enemy. 

May 24. Thirteen thousand troops crossed 
the Potomac into Virginia. Alexandria occu- 
pied by Federal troops. 

Col. Mlsworth shot by Jackson at Alexan- 
dria, Va.; the murderer was instantly killed. 




GBN. PIKE. 

Arlington Heights occupied by Union troops. 

Ghen. Butler declared slaves contraband of 
war. 

May 25. Federal troops destroy bridges on 
the Alexandria and Leesburg Railroad. 

Ellsworth's funeral in Washington. 

May 26. Alexandria put under martial law. 
The port of New Orleans blockaded by the 
sloop-of-war Brooklyn. All postal service in 
the seceded States suspended. 



May 27. Mississippi Biver blockaded. 

Oen. McDowell took command at Washing, 
ton. 

Mobile blockaded. 

May 28. Gen. Butler captures Newport 
News. 

June 1. liieut. Tompkins, with forty-seven 
men, attacks the Confederates at Fairfax' Court 
House. 




GKN. PKMBKRTON. 

The steamers Freeborn and Anacosta en- 
gaged the batteries at Acquia Creek the second 
time. 

June 3. Hon. S. A. Douglas died in Chica- 
go. Born at Brandon, Vt., April 23, 1813. 

Gen. Beauregard assumes command of the 
Confederate forces at Manassas Junction, Va. 

June 10. Battle of Big Bethel. Major Win- 
throp, a brilliant scholar, a graduate of Harvard, 
killed. 
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Neutrality in the American conflict is pro- 
claimed by Napoleon III. 

June 14. Confederates evacuate Harper's 
Ferry, after destroying ail available property. 

June 16. Brig Perry arrived at New York 
with the privateer Savannah. 

June 17. Wheeling Convention unani- 
mously declare Western Virginia independent 
of the Confederate portion of the State. 




GKN. HOWARD. 



June 20, Gen. MoClellan assumes command 
in person of the army in Western Virginia 

June 28. Forty-eight looomotives belong- 
ing to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, valued 
at $4,ooo,coo, destroyed by the Confederates. 

June 26. The Wheeling Ghovemment of 
West Virginia was acknowledged by the Presi- 
dent. 



June 29. The Confederate privateer Sum- 
ter escaped from New Orleans. 

J\ily 1. First Warlioan of the United States 
Government, $250,000,000, is made. 

J\ily 4. Congress meets in extra session. 

J\ily 6. The Western Department, consist- 
ing of the State of Illinois and the States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi, and east of 
the Rocky Mountains, was put under command 
of Gen. J. C. Fremont, with headouarters at St. 
Louis. 




JOHN SLIDBLL. 

July 11. J. M. Mason and R. M. Hunter, of 
Virginia; T. L. Clingman and Thomas Bragg, 
of North Carolina; L. T. Wigfall and J. U. 
Hemphill, of Texas; C. B. Mitchell and W. K. 
Sebastian, of Arkansas, and A. O. S. Nicholson, 
of Tennessee, were expelled from the United 
States Senate. 

July 13. The Federals under Col. Lowe 
were defeated. 
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President Iiinooln is authorized to call out 
the militia, and accept the services of 500,000 
men. 

July 18. Gen. John A. Dix placed in com- 
mand of the Department of Maryland ; head- 
quarters at Baltimore. 

July 19. Gten. Banks supersedes Gen. Pat- 
terson. 

July 20. The Confederate Congress meets 
at Richmond. 




GOV. RAMSBT. 

July 22. Qen. McClellan takes command 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

Three-months volunteers begin to return 
home. 

Aug. 1. The Confederates retreat from Harp- 
er's Ferry to Leesburg. 

Aug. 3. Congress passed the Confiscation 
biU, and bill for raising $20,000,000 by direct 
taxation. 



Aug. 6. * The extra session of Congress 
closes. 

Aug. 7. The Confederates destroyed the 
village of Hampton, Virginia. 

Aug. 10. Ghen. Lyon killed at Wilson Creek, 
Mo. 

Aug. 12. President Iijncoln appointed the 
30th of September as a fast day. 




GOV. VATE . 

Aug. 14. Chen. Fremont declares martial law 
in St. Louis. 

Aug. 16. Oen. "Wool takes command at 
Fortress Monroe. 

President Lincoln interdicts all commercial 
relations with the seceded States. 

Sept. 1. The Confederates were defeated at 
Booneville. 

Sept. 6. Ghen. Grant enters Paducah, Ky. 

Sept. 11. President Lincoln modifies Gen. 
Fremont's emancipation proclamation. 

Sept. 18. The Provost Marshal closes the 
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Maryland Legislature and sends the secession 
members to Fort McHenry. 

Sept. 21. John C Breokinridse departs 
from Frankfort, Ky., and joins the Confederates. 

Oct. 7. The Confederate iron -clad steamer 
Merrimac makes its first appearance within 
sight of Fortress Monroe. 

Oct. 11. Confederate steamer Theodore es- 
capes from Charleston, S. C. with Mason and 
Slidell on board. 




GKN. SUBJIIDAN. 

Oct. 29. The second naval expedition, con- 
sisting of 8o vessels and 15,000 men, sails from 
Fortress Monroe. The naval force under Com- 
modore Dupont; the land forces under Gen. 
Sherman. 

BTov. 1. Gen. Scott resigns as commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the United States. Gen. 
McClellan appointed in his place. 



Not. 2. Qen. Hunter supersedes Gen. Fre- 
mont in the command of the Western Depart- 
ment / 

The Confederate schooner, Bermuda, runs 
the blockade at Savannah. 

Nov. 11. Gen. Halleck takes command of 
the Western Department. 

Nov. 18. Confederate Congress meets. 




COM. DUPo^^r. 



Nov. 21. The privateer Royal Yacht was 
captured by the U. S. vessel Santee, oflf Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Nov. 27. Gen. McClellan directs the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in all the camps of the 
U. S. army, 

Nov. 30. Iiord Iiyons, the British minister 
at Washington, was instructed from Earl Russell 
to leave America within seven days, unless the 
United States government consent to the uncon- 
ditional liberation of Messrs. Mason and SlidelU 
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Jeffenon Davis was elected President of the 
Confederate States. 

Deo. 3. Consress meets. 

Deo. 4. John C. Breokinridse expelled from 
the United States Senate. 

Deo. 9. The Confederate Congress passes a 
bill by which Kentucky is admitted into the 
Southern Confederacy. 




LORD LYONS. 

Deo. 23. Troops sent to Canada by the Brit- 
ish government as. a precaution against possible 
aggression by the U. S. 

Deo. 30. Cash payments were suspended by 
the New York banks 

1862. 

Jan. 1. Mason and Slidell leave Fort War- 
ren for England in the British steamer Rinaldo. 

Jan. 11. Simon Cameron resigns his posi- 
tion as Secretary of War. E. M. Stanton is 
appointed in his place. 



Feb. 3. The Federal government decided 
that the crews of the captured privateers were to 
be considered as prisoners of war. 

Feb. 6. Commodore Foote with 7 gunboats, 
attacked Fort Henry on the Tennessee River. 
An unconditional surrender was made by the 
Confederate commander, General Tilghman. 




SIMON CAMERON. 

Feb. 8. Qen. Burnside captures six forts on 
Roanoke Island. 

Feb. 10. Elisabeth City, N. C, surrendered 
to Gen. Burnside. 

Feb. 13. Gen. Curtis takes possession of 
Springfield, Mo. 

Feb. 14. Com. Foote attacked Fort Donel- 
son with the gunboats, and was compelled to 
withdraw. 

Feb. 2 1. The Federals wei e defeated at Fort 
Craig, New Mexico, by the Texans. 
Feb. 22. Jefferson Davis inaugurated Presi- 
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dent, and A. H. Stephens Vice-President, of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

Peb. 24. The Union troops occupied Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Peb. 27. Columbus was evacuated by the 
Confederates. 

March 1. Two Union gunboats and a Con- 
federate battery have a fight at Pittsburgh Land- 
ing. 




EDWIN M. STANTON. 

March 4. Andrew Johnson was appointed 
military governor of Tennessee. 

Pike's Opera House, Cincinnati, burned. 

March 6. President Iiincoln proposed a plan 
of pecuniary assistance for the emancipation of 
the slaves in any States adopting an abolition 
policy. 

March 9. Battle between the Confederate 
iron-clad, Merrimac, and the Federal floating 
battery. Monitor ; the former compelled to retire. 



March 11. Chen. McOlellan takes command 
of the Army of the Potomac ; Gen. Fremont, of 
the Mountain Department; Gen. Halleck, of the 
Department of the Mississippi. 

March 12. Com. Dupont takes possession of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

April 11. Chen. Mitchell occupies Hunts- 
ville, Ala., taking 200 prisoners, 15 locomotives, 
and a large number of cars. 




GEN. BURN'SIDR. 

Congress passed a bill abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

April 28. Forts Jackson and St. Philip sur- 
render. 

May 3. The Confederates evacuate York- 
town, Jamestown, and Mulberry and Gloucester 
islands, leaving ammunition, camp equipage, 
and 100 guns behind. 

May 9. The Confederates evacuated Pensa- 
cola, and destroyed the Navy Yard. 
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HL&y 10. The Federal forces took possession 
of Norfolk, Va., Gosport Navy Yard de- 
stroyed by the Confederates. Gunboat fight on 
the Mississippi, near Fort Wright; the Confed- 
erates were repulsed, losing two vessels. 

May 11. The Confederates blow up their 
iron-clad Merrimac, to prevent its capture by 
the United States forces. 

May 12. Natohez, Miss., surrendered to 
Com. Farragut. 




GOV. C. p. MORTON. 

May 17. Confederates driven across the 
Chickahominy, at Bottom Bridge. 

May 18. Gen. Cox engages the Confederate 
General Humphrey Marshall, at Princeton, Va. 

May 29. Confederates evacuated Corinth, 
Miss. 

Corinth taken. 

June 6. After a naval battle, Memphis sur- 
rendered to the Union troops. 



June 9. The United States Senate decree 
the abolition of slavery in all the Territories of 
the Union. 

June 17. Col. Fitch destroyed a Confederate 
battery at St. Charles, Ark. 

June 18. Union troops occupy Cumberland 
Gap. 

June 26. General Pope assigned to the 
command of the Army of Virginia. The Con- 




HUMPHRBY MARSHALL. 

federates under Gen. Robert E. Lee attacked 
McClellan's right wing at Mechanicsville. Bat- 
tle undecided. 

July 1. President Ijincoln calls for 300,000 
additional volunteers. 

July 11. Qen. Halleok appointed comman- 
der of all the land forces of the United States. 

July 17. President liincoln sanctions a bill 
confiscating the property and emancipating the 
slaves of all persons who shall continue in arms 
against the Union for 60 days. 
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July 19. Severe skirmish at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee ; Union loss, 6 killed and 32 wounded. 

July 21. John B. Phelps appointed military 
Governor of Arkansas. 

Aug. 3. Qen. Halleok orders Gen. McClel- 
lan to evacuate the Peninsula of Virginia. 

A.u«. 4. The Secretary of War orders a draft 
of 300,000 men. 

Aug. 5. G^en. Bobert MoOook murdered bv 




OKNKRAL LKB. 

the Confederates while wounded, and riding in 
an ambulance. The Confederate General J. C. 
Breckinridge made an unsuccessful attack on 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 7. Ool. Canby engages the Confederate 
General Sibley at Fort Filmore, N. M. 

Aug. 16. Gen. McClellan evacuates Harri- 
son's Landing. 

Aug. 19. Gen Wright placed in command 
of the Department of the Ohio, 



Aug. 25. Confederates made an unsuccess- 
ful attack at Fort Donelson. 

Sept. 2. Gen. MoClellan appointed to the 
command of the troops for the defense of Wash- 
ington. 

Sept. 5. Confederates begin crossing the 
Potomac into Maryland. 

Sept. 7- Gen. Banks is assigned to the com- 
mand of the fortifications in and around Wash- 




OKN. HALLBCK. 

ington. General . McClellan takes the field at 
the head of the Army of the Potomac. 

Cumberland Gap evacuated by the Federals. 

Sept. 18. The Confederates recrossed the 
Potomac into Virginia, having been in Mary- 
land two weeks. Evacuated Harper's Ferry. 

President Iiincoln's Emancipation Proclama- 
tion issued. 

Sept. 25. Habeas corpus suspended by the 
United States Government 
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Sept. 29. Chen. Nelson was shot by Gen. 
JeffC. Davis, at Louisville, Kj. 

Oct. 18. The Confederate Gen. Morgan 
occupies Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 19. The Confederate Gen. Forrest de- 
feated near Gallatin, Tenn. 

Oct. 22. Confederate salt works in Florida 
destroyed. 

Oct. 30. Qen. Boseorana assumes command 
of the Army of the Cumberland. 
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GKN. PORRXST. 

Oen. MitoheU dies at Port Royal, S. C. 

Nov. 5. Oen. MoOlellan relieved of the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, and Gen. 
Bumside succeeds him. 

Nov. 16. President I«inooln enjoins on the 
United States forces the orderly observance of 
the Sabbath. 

Nov. 22. The Political State prisoners re- 
leased. 



Dec. 6. O^n. Banks' Expedition sails for 
New Orleans. 

Dec. 7. The Confederates were defeated 
with heavy loss. 

Dec. 11. The City of Fredericksburg bom- 
barded by the Union troops, under cover of 
which they crossed the Rappahannock . 

Dec 13. Oen. Thomas Francis Meagher en- 
gages in the battle of Fredericksburg. 




GEN. MBAOHSR. 

Dec. 14. Oen Banks supersedes Gen. Butler 
at New Orleans. 

Dec. 16. Oen. Bomside's army removed 
to the north side of the Rappahannock. 

Dec. 17. The Union troops occupy Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Dec. 19. The Confederates recapture Holly 
Springs, Miss., taking the garrison prisoners. 
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Dec. 23. The Confederates repulsed by 
Gen. Sigel at Dumphrics, Va. 

Dec. 28. Second Attack on Vioksburs.. 
The Federals drive the Conlederates from the 
first and second lines of defense and advance to 
within two and a half miles of Vicksburg. 

Gen. Blunt entered Van Burcn, Ark., captur- 
ing four steamboats laden with provisions. 

Dec. 29. The Confederates attack Gen. 




GKN. SIBLKY. 

Sherman with their whole force, and drive him 
back to the first line of defense. 

Dec. 31. Battle of Murfreesboro, or Stone 
River. The L'nion army numbers 45,000 
men under Gen, Rosecrans. 

Deaths in the United States in 1862. Cor- 
nelius C. Felton, scholar and critic, President of 
Harvard University, aged 55 years. *%Theodor* 
Frelinghuysen, statesman, aged 75 years. 



The 'Westfleld destroyed to keep it from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. Commodore 
Renshaw perishes with his vessel. 

President Lincoln publishes a proclamation 
confirming his manifesto of Sept 22, 1862, and 
declares all the slaves in the Confederate States 
free, and under the military protection of the 
United States. 

1863. 

Jan. 3. On the night of Jan. 3, the rebels 
commence their retreat from Murfreesboro. 




GEN. SIGEL. 

The Federal army withdraws from before 
Vicksburg. 

Jan. 28. Gen. Bumside relieved of the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, and Gen 
Hooker appointed in his place. 

Gens. Sumner and Franklin relieved from du- 
ty in the Army of the Potomac. 

Feb. 2. The Federal ram Queen of t!.. 
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West ran the blockade at Vicksburg, but was 
captured a few days after by the Confederates. 

The negro brigade take Jacksonville, Florida. 

Major General Burnside appointed to com- 
mand the Department of the Ohio. 

May 1. QeiL, Carter, with 5,000 men, attacked 
the Confederate forces at Monticello, under 
Pegram, and drove them from the field. 

Battle of Fort Gibson. Gen. Grant defeated 
Gen. Bowen. 




GEN. HOOKER. 



May 2. On the morning of the 17th of 
April, 1863, the 6th and 7th Illinois cavalry, 
900 strong, under command of Col. Grlerson, of 
the 6th Illinois, set out from Lagrange, Tenn., 
marched through the center of Mississippi, des- 
troying as they went railroads, bridges and 
-tores of all kinds belonging to the Confederates, 
i > immense quantities. They reached Baton 
Kor:ge, La., on the evening of the 2d of May. 



They had traveled nearly 800 miles in 16 days. 
At several points the enemy made great attempts 
to capture them, but failed . They brought into 
Baton Rouge over 1,000 horses and a large 
number of cattle ; 500 negroes followed them. 

May 8. Ool. Btreight's command of 1,700 
men were captured by Forest*s cavalry, two 
miles from Cedar Bluff Ga., after severe fight- 
ing. 




COL. ORZBRSON. 

The Confederate General, Van Dom, killed 
by Dr. Peters in Manny county, Tenn. 

May 9. Ck>l. Jaoobs routed a guerilla force 
near Horse Shoe Bend on the Cumberland River. 

May 10. The Confederate Gheneral, Stone- 
wall (Thos. J.) Jackson, died at Richmond, Va^ 
of wounds and pneumonia. 

May liK^ Gen. MoFlierson attacks Raymond, 
Miss. 
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May 18. Investment of Vicksburg by the 
Federals under Gen. Grant %iid Admiral Porter. 

May 25. Oonfederate navy yard destroyed 
at Yazoo City. 

May 27. Gen. Banks commences the siege 
of the forts at Port Hudson, Miss. 

June 1. Gen. Hunter removed from the 
command of the Department of the South 
Gen. Gilmore succeeds him. 




0«N. «*STOI«WALL" JACKSON. 



Jane 17. Federal cavalry under Col. Kll- 
patrick encountered Gen. Fitzhugh Lee*s cav- 
alry brigade near Aldie, Va. 

June 21. Gen. McOlemard removed by 
Grant, and Gen. Ord succeeds him. 

June 26. Bear Admiral Foote died in New 
York City. 

June 29. Gen. Hooker relieved of his com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac fll his own 
request Gen. Meade succeeds him. 

Rosecrans drives Bragg from Tullahoma. 



July 8. Major General Gardner surrendered. 

July 13-16. Biota take place in New York, 
Boston, and other Union cities, in consequence 
of the enforcement of a conscription decree. 

July 13, 14, 15. Draft Biots in New York 
City. Mobi have possession of the city for 
three days. Offices where the draft was going 
on were demolished, and the buildings were 
burned. Several negroes were murdered. The 
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GBN. KILPATRICK. 

colored orphan asylum on Fifth Avenue wa«* 
pillaged and burnt down. Several persons were 
killed during the prevalence of the riot. Thi^ 
city paid above $i,5ck),ooo as indemnity for 
losses that occurred during the riot. 

July 22 Chattanooflra was shelled by Col 
Wilder of Rosecrans' advance. 

July 23. Siffht Hundred men of Gen. Spi- 
nola's brigade utterly routed twice their number 
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of Georgia and North Carolina troops at Ma- 
nassas Gap. 

Kentucky again invaded. Kit Carson, with a 
part of the first New Mexico regiment, defeats 
the Navajoe Indians in a severe fight beyond 
Fort Canby. 

Auff. 7. President Iiinooln rejects the de- 
mand for the suppression of the conscription in 
the State of New York. 




RXAR ADMIRAL FOOTS. 

Aug. 17. Lieut. Col. PhiUips attacked the 
Confederate forces at Grenada, Miss., under 
command of Gen. Slimmer, and drove them 
from the place. 

Aug. 20. The town of Lawrence, Kan., was 
surprised in the middle of the night by 300 
guerillas under the leadership of Quantrell. 
The town was set on fire and 182 buildings 
burned to the ground, and $2,000,000 worth of 



property destroyed; 191 persons were killed, 
many of whom were helpless women and chil- 
dren ; 581 were wounded, many of them mortal- 
ly. About 80 of the murderers were killed. 

Sept. 4. Bumside occupies Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 9. General Crittenden's division of 
Rosecrans' army enters Chattanooga. 

Sept. 10. Gen. Steele takes possession of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 
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GKN. MSADB. 

Sept. 15. President Iiinooln suspends the 
Habeas Corpus act. 

Oct. 9. 'Wlieeler's Confederate cavalry was 
defeated with considerable loss at Farmington, 
Tennessee, and again near Shelbyville. 

Oct. 20. The Departments of the Cumber- 
land and Mississippi consolidated and placed 
under the command of General Grant. 

Gen. Rosecrans removed, and Gen. Thomp- 
son appointed in his place. 
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Nov. 5. Brownsrille, Texas, captured. 

Nov. 25. The Confederate army under 
Bragg defeated near Chattanooga. 

Nov. The First Fenian convention assem- 
bled at Chicago. According to tradition the 
Fenians or Fiiiians were a national militia es- 
tablished in Ireland by Fin or Fionn, the son of 
Cumbal. 

Deo. 4. Gen. Iiongstreet commences the 
siege of Knoxville, Nov. 17. 




GEN. BRAOe. 

1864. 

Feb. 1. President Iiinooln orders a draft 
for 500,000 men. 

Feb. 9. A large number of prisoners, includ- 
ing Col. Streight, escape from Libby Prison, 
Richmond. 

Feb. 15. Gton. 'SfT, T. Sherman with his 
troops arrives at Meridian, Miss., on his great 
raid into the heart of the enemy's country. 



Feb. 22 . A skirmish between Union troops 
and the Confederates under Gen. Mosby. 

Maroh 8. Qen. Qrant formally presented 
by the President with his commission as Lieut. 
General, and on the 12th assigned to the com- 
mand of the armies of the United States. 

April 12. Oeneral Forrest captures Fort 
Pillow, and immediately after commences an in- 
discriminate massacre of our wounded soldiersi 




OKN. MOSBY. 

both colored and white, not excepting women 
and children who had taken refuge in the fort. 

April 23. The Governors of Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Indiana offer to raise for 
the general Government 85,000 men for one 
hundred days. 

April 26. Government accepts services of 
one-hundred day men, and appropriates f 20,- 
000,000 for their payment. 
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May 5. Draft ordered in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Minnesota, Kentucky and 
Maryland. 

Gen. Butler lands on the south side of the 
James. 

May 8. Sherman occupies Dalton. 

May 16. Nathaniel Hawthorne, American 
novelist, died, aged 55 years. 

May 23. Confederates forced to evacuate 
their fortifications near Spottsylvania C. H. 




OKN. 8H¥RMAN. 

John Morgan enters Kentucky with 4,000 men. 

May 27. Grant crosses the Pamunkey, and 
occupies Hanovertown. 

May 80. Gen. Grant reaches Mechanics- 
ville. 

June 8. Abraham Iiinooln and Andrew 
Johnson nominated for President and Vice- 
President, 



June 12 G«n. Hancock drives the Confed- 
erates from Bottom Bridge at the point of the 
bayonet 

June 14. (Jen. Ijeonidas Polk killed at Pine 
Mountain, Ga. 

June 30. Secretary Chase resigns, and Hon. 
Wm. Fessenden was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. 

July 5. The Confederates under Early in- 
vaded Maryland. 




GEN. POLK. 

jTuly 22. Gen. McPherson killed at the bat- 
tle of Atlanta. 

July 30. A mine containing six tons of 
powder, under a Confederate fort at Petersburg, 
explodes, destroying the fort and garrison. 

Chambersburg, Pa., burned by the Confeder- 
ates. 

Auff. 5. Commodore Farragut^s fleet passes 
Forts Morgan and Gaines. The Confederate 
ram Tennessee is captured, and several other ves- 
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sels destroyed. Shortly after Fori Gaines sur- 
renders, and Fort Powell is evacuated. | 

Au8. 18. The Tyeldon BaUroad is seized 
by Gen. Grant. 

Aug. 23. Port Morgan surrenders. 

Sept. 2. The Federal troops take possession 
of Atlanta. 

Sept. 7. The Confederate Qeneral John 
Morgan killed near Greenville, Tennessee. 




GEN. MACPHKRSON. 

Sept. 16. Engagement between Gens. Gregg 
and Kantz, and Confederate General Wade 
Hampton. 

Sept. 28. Qen. Orant advanced his lines on 
the north side of the James River to within 
seven miles of Richmond. The Confederates 
under General Sterling Price invade Missouri. 

Oct. 7. The pirate vessel Florida captured 
bjr the United States steamship Wachusett. 



Oct. 31. Union troops recapture Plvmouth, 
N. C. 

Nov. 8. The Presidential election takes 
place. Lincoln and Johnson receive 2I3, 
McClellan and Pendleton twenty-one electoral 
votes. 

McClellan resigns his command in the 
trmy. 




DAVID G. FAKRAGUT. 

Nov. 16. (General Sherman leaves At- 
lanta and begins his great march to the Atlan- 
tic. 

Dec. 29. Hood's army crosses the Ten- 
nessee River, thus ending the Tennessee cam- 
paign. 

1866. 

Jan. 3. Massachusetts ratified the Constitu- 
tional amendment. 
Jan. 8. Qeneral Butler removed from the 
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command of the Army of the James. He was 
succeeded by Gen. Ord. 

Jan. 15. Edward Everett, American States- 
man and distinguished orator, dies, aged 71 
years, 

Jan. 20. Confederates evacuate Corinth. 

Jan. 27. Confederate incendiaries set fire to 
the city of Savannah. 

Feb. 1. Oonsress abolishes slavery in the 
United States. 

Illinois ratifies the Constitutional amendment 




GEN. WADE HAMPTON. 

Feb. 2. Maryland, Michigan, New York 
and Rhode Island ratify the Constitutional 
amendment. 

Feb. 4. Illinois black laws are repealed. 

Feb. 7. Maine ratifies the Constitutional 
amendment. 

Feb. 12. Oen. Sherman occupies Branch- 
ville, S. C. 

Feb. 13. Indiana ratifies the Constitutional 
amendment. 

Feb. 17. Louisiana ratifies the Constitution- 
al amendment 



Gen. Shennan's victorious columns enter 
Columbiii, S. C, and burn the city. 

Feb. 18. Qen. Iiee assumes supreme com- 
mand of the Confederate armies, and recom- 
mends arming of the blacks. 

Charleston, S. C, evacuated, and taken pos- 
session of by Gen. Gilmore. Six thousand 
bales of cotton destroyec}, Ammunition stored 
in the raibroad depot explodes, and many lives 




6TERLIN0 PRICE. 

were lost. Gen. Gilmore hoists the U. S. flag 
over Fort Sumter. 

Feb. 19. Fort Anderson, N. C, is taken. 

Feb. 21. 'Wisoonsin ratifies the Constitu- 
tional amendment Fort Armstrong, N, C, 
taken. 

Feb. 22. Confederate Congress decrees that 
the slaves shall be armed. 

Feb. 23. Baleiffh, N. C, was captured. 
Governor Vance captured. 

March 4. Inauguration of Abraham Lin- 
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coin and Andrew Johnson as President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Gen. Sherman occupies Fayetteville, N. C. 

March 13. Qen. Schofleld occupies Kings- 
ton. 

March 16. Confederate Gen. Hardee was de- 
feated at Averysboro, N. C. 

March 17. Confederate Congress adjourns 
"sine die." 




ANDREW JOHMSON. 

March 19. Confederate Qen. Johnson de- 
feated at Benton ville, N. C. 

March 25. Confederates attack Gen. Grant, 
and are severely defeated. 

April 3. Richmond taken. 

April 8. Surrender of Gen. Lee and his 
whole army at Appomattox Court House, Va. 

April 12. The Union flag hoisted at Fort 
Sumter. 

April 18. Drafting and recruiting stopped. 



April 14. . President Iiincoln shot by J. 
Wilkes Booth in Ford's Theater, Washington ; 
Mr. Seward and his son wounded. 

April 15. Death of President Lincoln. Vice- 
President Johnson sworai in as President of the 
United States. 

April 26. Gen. Johnson surrenders. 

April 27. Booth, the murderer of President 
Lincoln, mortally wounded and captured. 




DR. BELLOWS. 

Maj 4. Qeneral Dick Taylor surrenders. 

May 10. Jefferson Davis captured at Irwin- 
ville, 75 miles southwest of ^iacon, Ga., by the 
4th Michigan cavalry, under Co\. Pritchard, of 
Gen. Wilson's command; also his wife, mother, 
Postmaster-General Regan, Col. Harrison, pri- 
vate secretary, Col. Johnson, and other military 
characters. 
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lUy 19. Oonfederato Gov. Watts, of AU- 
bama, was arrested. 

May SI. Oonfederate Gov. Letcher, of Vir- 
ginia, is arrested. 

May 24. Grand Beview of Gen. Sherman*s 
army occurs at Washington. 

Jefferson Davis indicted for treason. 

May 26. Kirby Smith surrenders. The last 
a>*med Confederate organization succumbs. 




STEPHKN A. I>OUGLAS. 

May 31. Confederate Gen. Hood and staff 
surrender. 

June 22. President Johnion rescinded order 
requiring passports fix>m all travelers entering 
the United States, and opened Southern ports. 

Jtdy 7. IBxeoation of Payne, Atzerott, Har- 
old, and Mrs, Surratt, for complicity in the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln. 

Oct. 11. Pardon of Alexander Stephens and 
other Southern officials. 



ETov. 9. Ck>nfederate privateer Shenandoah 
surrendered at Liverpool, having destroyed 
about 30 vessels; crew released. 

Nov. 10. IBxeoation of Wirz, the Confeder- 
ate prison keeper, for cruelty to Union prison- 
ers. 

1866. 

Jan. 28. Hon. Thomas Chandler died. 
Feb. 19. President vetoed Freedmen*s 
Bureau bill. This bill required the Govem- 




JOHN ROSS. 

ment to take care of the emancipated slaves and 
destitute whites of the South. 

March 14. Jared Sparks, historian, dies. 

March 27. President Johnson vetoed Civil 
Rights bill. This bill guaranteed the same 
rights to the negro, in every particular, as those 
enjoyed by the white man. 

April 2. President Johnson issued a procla- 
mation declaring that the insurrection which 
heretofore existed in the States of Georgia, 
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South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia. Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Florida, is at an end, and hcticeforth 
to be so regarded. 

April 9. Oivll Bights BiU >feas passed over 
the President's veto. 

April 12. Hon. Daniel S. Diokinson dies. 

Maj 16. President Johnson vetoed the ad- 
mission of Colorado as a State. 




^i^vite 



OIDKON WELLSS. 

May 29. Death of General Winfield Scott, 
a^ed 8o years, 

June 7 . President Johnson issued a proc- 
lamation against the Fenian movement in the 
United States. 

Fenians from the United States made a raid 
into Canada. 

June 17. Hon. LeMris Cass dies. 

July 13-27. The Atlantic Telegraph is suc- 
cessfully laid between Great Britain and America. 



July 16. Freedmen's Bureau bill became a 
law. 

July 30. MiOor-Qeneral Iiysander Cutler 
dies. 

Auff. 14. National Union Convention as- 
sembles in Philadelphia wigwam. 

Sept. 1. Southern Unionists Convention as- 
sembles in Philadelphia. 

Sept. 7. Matthias "W. Baldwin, pioneer in 
American locomotives, dies. 




OBN. PLKASONTON. 

Oct. 18. "Prince** John Van Buren, son of 
Martin, dies. 

Dec. 18. Oonffress passes a bill giving ne- 
groes the right to vote in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Dec. 26. MiOor-Gheneral Samuel R. Curtis 
dies. 
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1867. 

Jan. 9. Virginia rejected the Fourteenth 
Amendment This amendment guaranteed 
civil rights to all, regardless of race or color. 

Jan. 10. Ck>ngre8S passed a bill providing 
for '^universal suffrage" in the Territories. 

Jan. 29. The bill to admit Nebraska is ve- 
toed by President Johnson. 

Feb. 6. Delaware and Louisiana rejected 
Constitutional amendment. 




GKX. MITCHELL. 

Feb. 8. Nebraska is admitted as a State. 

Feb. 25. Tenure of Office bill was passed 
over President's veto. This bill makes the con- 
sent of the Senate necessary before the Presi- 
dent can remove any person from a civil office. 

Feb. 30. It was announced at Washington 
that Russia cedes Alaska to the United States. 

May 3. Eight-hour riots in Chicago. 



Maj 9. General strike of working men 
throughout the States. 

May 13. Jefferson Davis was admitted to 
bail at Richmond, Va. 

June 3. Gen. Sheridan removed Gen. 
Welles, of Louisiana, and on the 6th appointed 
B. F. Flanders, Governor. 

Jtily 11. Reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and the Hawaiian Islands. 




CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

Jtily 24. New York State Constitutional 
Convention rejects the proposition of woman 
6uffi*age. 

Jtily 30. Oeneral Sheridan removed Gov- 
ernor Throckmorton, of Texas. 

Aug. 5. Secretary Stanton was requested by 
the President to resign, but refused. 

Aug. 12. Stanton is suspended, and Gen. 
Grant is appointed Secretary of War ad interim. 

Aug. 17. Qeneral Sheridan was relieved at 
New Orleans. 
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National Labor Congress met at 
President issued amnestj procla- 



Aug. 19. 
Chicago. 

Sept. 8. 
mation. 

Sept. 30. Negro riots in Savannah, Ga. 

Oct- 3. "WTiisky riot in Philadelphia, 

Nov. 2. General Sherman announces In- 
dian war to be at an end. 

Nov. 14. Denmark concluded a treaty by 
which the islands of St Thomas, San Juan, and 




JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN. 

Santa Cruz were ceded and sold to the United 
States 

Nov. 22. Jefferson Davis returned to Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Dec. 7. Besolution of Judiciary Committee 
to impeach President Johnson was voted down 
in the House — 102 to 57. 

1868. 
Jan 2. Oovemor Flanders of Louisiana 

resigns, and Joshua Baker is appointed his suc- 
cessor by Gen Hancock. 



Jan. 6. Congress Met. The President is cen- 
sured in the House for removing General Sher- 
idan. 

Gen. Meade assumes command of the third 
military district, consisting of Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Florida. 

House of Representatives passes a bill mak- 
ing eight hours a day's work for Government 
laborers. 




JOaKPB HOOKIB. 

Jan. 10. Secretary Seward announced to 
the House that 21 States had ratified the i4tb 
article of the amendment to the Constitution 

Jan. 11. The Chinese Government appoint- 
ed Anson Burlingame, formerly United States 
Minister in Pekin, its special envoy to all the 
treaty powers, at a salary of $40,000. 

Jan. 13. The United States House of Rep- 
resentatives passes a bill declaring that five 
members shall constitute a quorum of the Su- 
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preme Court, and that a concurrence of two- 
thirds of all the members shall be necessary to 
a decision adverse to the validity of any law 
passed by Congress. 

The Senate reinstated Stanton. 

Jan. 14. The Virginia Oonstitutional Con- 
vention declares that Virginia shall forever re- 
main m the Union, and that slavery is forever 
abolished in the State. 




GOV. CURTIN. 

General Grant vacated War Office in favor of 
Secretary Stanton. 

Jan. 15. Qen. Pope was assigned to the 
<^ommand of the Department of the Lakes "with 
Headquarters at Detroit. 

Jan. 24. Fifty thousand American breech- 
loading rifles were ordered by the Spanish Min- 
ister of War. 

Jan. 29. The President instructs Gen. 
Grant in writing, not to obey any orders from the 
War Department, unless authorized by himself.. 



Feb. 5. Oongress passed a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of War to employ counsel to de- 
fend Generals or other persons intrusted with 
reconstruction in cases brought against them for 
their acts under the reconstruction laws. 

Thermometer 51 degrees below zero in Wis- 
consin. 

Feb. 13. Another attempt is made to 
impeach President Johnson. 




J. p. BENJAMIN. 

Feb. 18. Senate bill is passed for the reduc- 
tion of the army. 

Feb. 21. The President ordered the remov- 
al of Secretary Stanton from the war office, and 
authorized Gen. Thomas to act as Secretary of 
War ad interim. Stanton decided to retain per- 
sonal possession of the office until action in the 
matter be taken by the Senate. The Senate 
disapproved the action of the President, declar- 
ing it to be unconstitutional. 

Feb. 22. Adjutant-Gtoneral Thomas arrest- 
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ed for violation of the tenure of office bill on 
complaint of Secretary Stanto."*.. He is released 
on $10,000 bail. 

Feb. 23. Oonclusion of a treaty between 
the North German Confederation and the 
United States, concerning the nationality of per- 
sons emiijrating from one of the two countries 
to the other. 




J. A. ANDREWS. 

Feb. 24. The United States House of Rep- 
resentatives resolve by a vote of 126 to 47, that 
"Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, be impeached of high crimes and misde- 
meanors." The President sends a message to 
the Senate vindicating his position. 

Feb. 25. The Oommittee of the House ap- 
points Boutwell, Stevens, Bingham and Wilson, 
a sub-committee to take evidence and prepare 
articles of impeachment. 

The Florida Convention adopts the new Con- 
stitution. 



The House informs the Senate and presents 
their action in regard to the impeachment of 
President Johnson. 

Governor Ward of New Jersey, vetoes reso- 
lution of Legislature withdrawing ratification of 
Fourteenth A.mendment. 

Feb. 26. Ghen. Ij. Thomas discharged from 
arrest and began a suit against Secretary Stan- 
ton for false imprisonment and malicious prose- 
cution, setting his damages at $ 150,00a 




T. J. PORTER. 

An amendatory reconstruction bill passes 
Congress, providing that any election in the 
Southern States should be decided by a majori- 
ty of the votes actually cast. 

March 2. The Senate adopts a code of pro- 
cedure for an impeachment trial. 

The House adopts nine articles of im|>each- 
ment, and appoints seven managers of the im- 
peachment trial. 
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March 5. New Jersey Senate passes over 
Gov. Ward's veto as to amendment; the lower 
House does the same. 

March 6. President Johnson was sum- 
moned to appear before the courts of impeach- 
ment, on the i8th of March. 

March 12. The House passes the bill to 
abolish the tax on manufacturers. 

Trial of Jeff Davis is postponed until April 
14th. 




C. F. ASABIS. 

March 13. The President asks forty days' 
time to prepare his answer to the articles of im- 
peachment The Senate extends the time till 
March 23. 

March 18. The House passes the bill pro- 
viding that in case of the death or removal of 
the Chief- Justice, the senior Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court shall perform the duties of 
Chief- Justice. 

March 23. The High Court of Impeach- 



ment opens for the 
The President filed 
impeachment His 
lay. 

March 26. The 
Corpus appeal bill 
They also ratify the 
man Confederation, 
naturalized citizens. 



trial of President Johnson. 
his answer to the articles of 
counsel asks for further de- 
Senate passes the Habeas 
over the President's veto. 
treaty with the North Ger- 
, recognizing the rights of 




COM. GOLDSBOROUGH. 

March 27- The House passes the Supreme 
Court bill over the President's veto. 

March 28. A new indictment is found 
against Jeff Davis by the United States - Grand 
Jury at Richmond. 

March 30. O. A. Ashburn, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, was assassinated at 
Columbus, Ga. 

Gen. B. F. Butler of Massachusetts, opens in 
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the Court of Impeachment, the prosecution on 
the part of the managers. 

April 2. North Oerman Parliament passes 
the neutralization treaty with the United States- 
April 4. The case for the prosecution in the 
Court of Impeachment is closed. 

General Schofield ap]x>ints Henrjr H. Wells 
Governor of Virginia. 

April 6. Miohieran votes against negro suf- 
frage. 




JOHN TYLER. 

April 9. The counsel for President Johnson 
opens the argument for the defense in the Court 
of Impeachment 

April 20. Evidenoe in the impeachment 
case closed. 

April 23. Charles Diokens lefl the United 
States. 

April 24. A treaty of peace was concluded 
with the Sioux Indians. 

May 6, Argument in the impeachment trial 
was closed. 



May 21. U. 8. Grant was nominated bjr the 
Republicans at Chicago as candidate for Presi- 
dent, and Schuyler Colfax for Vice-President 

May 22. Arrival of Chinese Embassy in 
New York. 

May 26. Impeachment trial concluded, and 
the President found not guilty. 

May 80. The Grand Army of the Republic 
decorated with flowers the graves of the Union 
soldiers in the cemeteries throughout the 
country. 




1. 



G. P. T. BBAUREGARD. 

Ez-Fresident James 



Buchanan 



June 
^ied. 

June 8. Trial of Jeft' Davis again postponed 
till November. 

June 4. Ex-Fresident Buchanan buried at 
Wheatland, Penn. 

June 10. The Senate passes a bill for the 
admission of the Southern States with only five 
negative votes. 
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June 12. Beverdy Johnson confirmed as 
Minister to England. 

June 16. Governor Humphrejs, of Mis- 
oissippi, removed by Gen. McDowell, Gen. 
Ames appointed military governor in his stead. 

June 19. The House passes the Senate bill 
giving thanks to Seeretary Stanton. 

June 20. The House passes the bill for the 
admission of Arkansas over the President's veto 
without debate. 




JERK S. BLACK. 

June 22. Kins of Belgium reviewed United 
States squadron under Farragut off Ostend. 

June 24. The Senate ratifies the Chinese 
treaty. The House passes a bill for the imme- 
diate reorganization of the States of Virginia, 
Mississippi and Texas. 

June 25. The Freedmen's Bureau bih 
passed over the President's vote. 

Jul7 4. President Johnson issues a procla- 
mation of general amnesty and pardon to all en» 



gaged in the late rebellion except those already 
indicted for treason or other felony. 

Julj 21. Conffrens passes a resolution de- 
claring the 14th article ratified. The Senate 
passes a resolution appealing to the Turkish 
government in behalf of the Cretans. 

Aug. 1. General Jeff C. Davis is assigned 
to the command of the military district of 
Alaska. 




OBN. a: BIGS. 

Sept. 18. Gen. Hindman was assassinated 
at Helena, Arkansas. 

Oct. 7. Death of Gen. Adam J. Slemmcr 
occurs at Fort Laramie. 

James Hind, member of Congress from A r- 
kansas, is assassinated. 

Nov 3. Iowa and Minnesota vote in favor 
of negro suffrage, and Missouri against it. 

Nov. 23. Gen. Howard issues an order for 
the discontinuance of the Freedmen's Bureau 
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after January i, except the educational de- 
partment, and the collection of money due to 
soldiers. 

Deo. S5. President Johnson issues a univer- 
sal amnesty proclamation. 

Dec. 29. Mosby Clark, a revolutionary 
soldier, died at Richmond, Va., at the advanced 
age of 1 2 1 years. 

Dec. 81. General Sheridan captures the In- 
dian chiefs, Santanta and Lone Wolf. 




GEM. HANCOCK. 



The house passes the bill repealing an act 
prohibiting the organization of militia in all the 
reconstructed States except Georgia; also a res- 
olution allowing women in the government em- 
ploy the wages of men for the same work. 

The St nate denounces the views of President 
Johnson on the national debt; also passes a res- 
olution disapproving the President's financial 
recommendations. 



The Secretary of me Navy accepts the trans* 
fer of League Island by the city of Philadelphia 
to the Government for a navy yard. 

1869. 
Feb. 20. Iflartial law is declared in Tenncs- 



Feb. 22-26. Congress passed Fifteenth 
Amendment. Kansas was the first State (Feb. 
27), to ratify it, though imperfectly, and Dela- 
ware the first to reject it. 




L. WALLACB. 

March 25. Pennsylvania ratified Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

April 13. Senate rejected Alabama treaty 
with Great Britain. 

May 13. 'Woman Buflttige Convention in 
New York city. 

May 19. President Grant proclaimed that 
there be no reduction in Government laborers' 
wages because of reduction of hours. 

June 18. Hon. Henry J. Baymond, of iV. 
T, Tunes^ dies. 



J 
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July 13. Oompletion of Atlantic cable from 
Brest to St Pierre; thence to Duxbury, Mass. 

Aug. 16. National Labor Convention, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Sept. 1. 
Chicago. 

Sept. 8. 

Sept. 10. 

Sept. 16. 



National Temi>6rance Convention, 

Hon. William Pitt Fessenden dies. 
Hon. John Bell dies. 
Hon. John Minor Botts dies. 




0«N. PICKKTT. 

^ Sept. 24. Black Friday. So named on ac- 
count of the losses on gold speculations, etc. 

Oct. 8. Virginia ratifies Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 

Ex-President Franklin Pierce died. 

Nov. 4. George Peabody died . 

Nov. 6. Admiral Charles Stewart dies. 

Nov. 24. National Woman-sufl^rage Con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry Ward Beecher 
was chosen President. 



Deo. 24. Hon. Edwin M. Stanton died. 
1870. 

Jan. 26. Tirginia is re-admitted into the 
Union. 

Feb. 9. n. S. Signal Bureau established by 
Act of Congress. 

Feb. 17. MiBsiBsippi was re-admitted into the 
Union. 




RXVKRDY JOHNSON. 

Feb. 23. Hon. Anson Burling^ame dies. 

March 28. Major-General George H. Thom- 
as died. 

March 29. Texas is re-admitted to represen- 
tation in Congress, thus completing the work of 
reconstruction. 

March 30. President Grant announced the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment 

July 12. Admiral John A. Dahlgren died. 

Aug. 14. Admiral David G. Farragut died. 
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Anir* 18* Ifatlonal I^bor Congn'CM* Cincinnati 
. AuiT* SS« Prentdent Grant issued a proclama- 
tion enjoining neutrality as to war between Prance 
and Prussia. 

▲nir* ^M« Irisli Hational Congress convenes, 
Cincinnati. 

0«t. 4. Seeond Soatbeni Commercial conven- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

1971. 
Jan. 20. Motion to strike out the word "male" 
in the section of the Fourteenth Amendment giving 
the elective franchise to all male citizens, was defeated 
in the House of Representatives; vote, 55 to 1x7. 
Jan. 2A« Tbe Income tax was repealed. 
Feb, 22. Arrival in New York of the British 
membera of the Joint High Commission. 

Hareli 24. President Grant, by proclamation 
orders certain bands of armed men in South Carolina 
to disperse within thirty days. 

April 26. Tbe United States Supreme Court 
decides that the general government cannot tax the 
salaries of State officials. 

June 17. Tbe ratifieation of the treaty of 
Washington was exchanged in I/>ndon. 

June 24. Comer stone of the Capitol was laid 
in Albany. 

July 4. President Grant proclaimed the com- 
plete ratification of the Treaty of Washington. 

July 12. Orangemen riot. On the occasion 
of a procession of Protestant Orangemen in New York, 
they were attacked by the Roman Catholic Irish. 
Threats of assault having been given the Orangemen 
were protected by the military. Stones, pistols, and 
gnns, being discharged at the militia, several were 
killed and wounded, when an order was given to the 
soldiers to fire on the rioters. Five soldiers and about 
a hundred rioters were killed. 

JTnljSO. Tbe Westlield Borror. The steam- 
er's boQer explodes; 40 persons killed outright, and 63 
injured— subsequently died. 

Sept. 27. Ciiier Jnstiee M eKean, of Utah, 



decided against Mormons serving as grand jurors in 
Federal courts. 

Oet. 2. Brii^bam Tonnir was arrested by the 
United States Marshal for Mormon proclivities. 

Oet. S. Daniel 11. Wells, Mayor of Salt Lake 
City, and a Mormon bishop, is arrested by the United 
States Marshal for Mormon proclivities. 

Oet. 7. Tbe first of the great fires in Chicago 
breaks out; loss, 1300,000. 

Oet. 8. Tbe iri'cat fire by which Chicago was 
desolated broke out at 10 o'clock at night; loss 1190,526, 
000. 

The great forest fires: Peshtigo, Wisconsin, destroy- 
ed by fire, 600 of its inhabitants perish; Manistee, Wil- 
liamsonville, Menekaumee, Marinette, and Brussels, 
Wis., burned; a number of inhabitants perish. 

Oet. 9. Tbe grrcat Chicago fire continued to rage 
and destroy. 

Oct. 12. President Grant summoned the Ku- 
Klux-Klan of South Carolina to disband and deliver up 
their arms and ammunition. 

Oct. 17. President Grant suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus in nine counties of South Carolina. 

Oct. 24. Riot in Los Angeles, Cal.; a mob atUcks 
the Chinese quarter, and captures and hangs eighteen 
Chinamen. 

Oct. 26. A warrant is issued fix- the arrest of 
Wm. M. Tweed, James H. Ingersoll, A J. Carrey, and 
%. A. Woodward at the suit of Attorney-General Cham- 
berlain. 

Oet. 27. Wm. M. Tweed arrested and balled. 

Hov. 19. Grand Dnke Alexis, son of the Czar 
of Russia, arrived in |few York. 

Hov. 28. Grand DuIlc Alexis was formally 
received by President Grant. 

1872. 
Jan. 2. Briirbam Tonny returned to Salt Lake 
City and surrendered to an indictment for the murder 
of Richard Yates; bail is refused, and he is ordered into 
^he custody of the law officers. 

Feb. 10. Tbe Chnuad Imxj sT the Cooxt oT Ocn- 
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en] Sessioiit of New York City present indictments 
•gainst Mayor A. O. Hall, R. B. Connelly, Wm. M. 
Tweed, Natiianiel Sands, and others. 

Feb. t9. Tlie Japanese Embassy arrived in 
Washington. 

Mareli 4. President Orant received the Jap- 
anese Embassy. 

April 10. PlilllpKllnironSniltli,ofl4ncoln 
county, Nevada, a former Mormon bishop, charges the 
Mormons with the "Mountain Meadow Massacre" of 
immigrants in 1957, and exonerated the Indians. 

April 15. Tbe counsel of the U. S. and the 
English arbitrators on the Alabama claims met in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The "cases" were exchanged, 
and the British Consul presented a protest against the 
claims for indirect damages. 

The British authorities at Kingston, Jamaica, seize 
the American steamer Edgar Stuart as a Cuban priva- 
teer. 

May t9. (Canadian authorities seize the Ameri- 
can fishing schooner, Enola C, for violating the fish- 
cry laws. 

JTnne 6. The United States Minister at Mad- 
rid demands the release of Dr. Houard. 

Jnne 15. Tbe members of the Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration assemble in Geneva, Switzerland, and organ- 
ize; after a short session, the tribunal adjourns until 
the XTth inst 

Jnne 17. Tbe World's Peace Jubilee opens in 
Boston. 

JTone is. Mezlean soldiers at Matamoras fire 
on and arrest the American occupants of a pleasure 
boat on the Rio Grande, between (hat city and Browns* 
ville, Texas. 

The Canadian cutter, Stella Marie, seizes the Amer^ 
ican fishing schooner, James Bliss, for violating the 
fishery laws; the American flag is insulted by being 
turned Union down under the Dominion flag on the 
captured vessel. 

June 20. Tbe bodies of Confederate soldiers 
killed and buried at Gettysburg* were removed and' 



conducted through Richmond, Va., in moumfhl pro> 
cession. 

JTul J 7. Tbe Cnban privateer, Pioneer, was cap- 
tured by the U. S. Revenue cutter. Moccasin, off 
Newport, R. I., and brought into that port. 

AniT- 8* Tbe Cnban privateer. Pioneer, is for^ 
mally seized by the U. S. Marshal at Newport, R. I., 
for violation of the neutrality laws. 

Angr. 19. JndiT^ G. G. Barnard, of the Su- 
preme Court, found guilty by the Court of Impeach- 
ment, at Albany, of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
removed from the bench, and declared ineligible ever 
to hold office in the State. 

AniT- SO. Prince Philip, of Coburg-Gotha, 
arrives in New York city to join his brother, the Duke 
ofSaxe. 

Dr. Houard arrived in New York City from Cadiz, 
Spain. 

Sept. 7. Tbe Cnban steamer Virginius escapes 
from the blockade of the Spanish war vessels at Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela. 

Sept. 14. Tbe Geneva, Switzerland, Tribunal 
of Arbitration on the Alabama claims awards 1x6,250^ 
000 to the United States. 

Oct. 22. Tbe Emperor William, of Germany, 
communicates his decision on the San Juan dispute to 
the representatives of Kngland and the United States. 
It approves the claims of tbe Uuited States Govern- 
menL 

Mot. 9. Tbe ffreafe«t fite that ever raged In 
Boston breaks out early ibis evening, and continues 
all night. 

Nov. 10. Tbe g-renl Arc in Boston is got under 
control about 3 P. m., after having burned over an area 
of aoo acres, in the business cenlet of the city; again 
at about 12 p. m., the flames appear near the place of 
origin of the first fire, and spread rapidly to buildings 
that had escaped them before; an explosion of gas 
produced this second conflagratiog. 

Nov. 20. Henry M. Stanley, the discoverer of 
I^ivingstone, arrives in New York from England. 
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Hot. 22. Tbe Erie Railroad Co. begins an action 
against Jay Gould for the recovery of $9,726,551; Gould 
is arrested, but immediately after bailed in |i, 000,00a 

Dee. 17. Jaj Ooald restores $9,000,000 worth of 
property to the £. R. R. Co., for the sake of peace. 

De<s. 26. Great storm throughout the country 
and along the coast; many shipping disasters result 
187S. 

Mareli 4. Second tiiaii|riM^^^<^n of President 
Grant. 

Mareli 80. Wreek of the White Star steamship 
Atlantic, ofi the coast of Halifax; 700 lives lost 

April 11. Oen. Canbj and Rev. Dr. Thomas 
treacherously murdered by the Modocs on the lava 
beds. 

April 18. Attack on tbe Modoc lava beds. 

Second battle with the Modocs. 

April 27. Tbe Modoca surprise and destroy a 
detachment of troops. 

M ajr 10. Tbe Hodoes evacuate the lava beds. 

May 20. Surrender of Bot-Creeks and Mo- 
docs to Gen. Davis. 

Hay 22. Gen. HcKensie** excursion into Mex- 
ico. 

May SO. Tbe ipreat Boston fire Ko. x 

JTnne 1. Modoe JTaek** surrender. 

JTnne 17. Indians attack the Northern Pacific 
surveying party; four Indians killed. 

JTnne 27. The work of laying the new Atlantic 
cable completed. 

AniT* 14* Sancrninary battle occurs between the 
Pawnees and Sioux in the Republican Valley; reported. 

Sept. 9. Tbe settlement of the Geneva award 
was consummated. 

Sept. 18. Failures occur on Wall street, New 
York—Jay Cooke & Co » and others. 

Oet. S. Execution of the Modocs, Capt. Jack, 
Sconchin, Boston Charley, and Black Jim, for the mnr* 
der of Gen. Canby and Rev. Dr. Thomas, at Port SJa- 



math, Oregon. 

First business session of the Hvangelical Alliance 
held. 

Oct. 4. Capt. Bnddingrton and ten other sur- 
vivors of the Polaris expedition, arrive in New York 
by the steamship City of Antwerp. 

1874. 

Wm. M. Tweed sentenced to twelve years' impris- 
onment, and to pay a fine of |i 3,500. 

Hay 16. Tbe Mill River Reservoir disaster near 
Northampton, Mass. Fearful loss of lite. 

July 1. Abdnction of Charley Ross at German- 
town, Pa. ^ 

Oct. 5. First annual meeting of the Episcopal 
Church Congress of the United States. 
1875. 

June 17. Tbe Bunker Hill Centennial Celebra- 
tion, 

Nov. 22. Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President 
of the United States, dies at Washington, D. C, aged 
64 years. 

Dec 4. Escape of Wm. M. Tweed. 

l>ec. II. Tbe Byniiniife explosion at Bremei^ 
haven; 60 persons killed; the steamship Mosal injured 
and detained. 

1876. 

JTan 1. On Staten Island the Rev. Henry Boehm, 
the venerable patriarch of the Methodist church, dies, 
aged one hundred and one years. 
, Jan. 9. In Soutb Boston, Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, the distinguished philanthropist, dies, aged 74 
years. 

Feb. 11. Tbe Centennial Appropriation bill was 
passed by the Senate. The President, on the i6th, 
signed the bill with a quill from the wing of an Amert- 
can eagle shot near Mount Hope, Oregon. 

Feb. 15. Tbe bistoric elm, above aoo years old, 
on Boston Common, was blown down by a high wind 
Tuesday evening. 

April 15. Arrival of Dom Pedro, Kmperor of 
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BntsU, at New York. 

AprU 18. PresfdentGnuit vetoed tbebiUpiMsed 
by Congress, reducing his successor's salary to $25,000 
per annum. 

M aj 10. Openlngr of Centennial Hxposltioii at 
Philadelphia. 

JiiBe 16. The Kailonal Republican Convention 
at Cincinnati, nominated Governor Rutherford B. 
Hayes of Ohio, for President of the United SUtes, and 
the Hon. William A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice- 
President. 

J«Be 26. Cton. Coster's f*>rce was overpowered 
and annihilated. Gen. Custer, his two brothers and 
nephew, were killed. Not one of the command es- 
caped. Col. Reno's force was surrounded and sustained 
severe losses, but was finally rescued by Gen. Gibbons' 
command. The entire loss was a6x killed and 50 
wounded. 

Jane 27. Tlie Bemoerafle National Convention 
met at St. Louis, and on the 38th of June, nominated 
Governor Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, for President, 
and Hon. Thomas^ Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President. 

Jul J lA. Con^ream unanimously passed the Sen- 
ate joint resolution for the completion of the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

Jaly 26. Aivuineiit ef tbe Belknap impeach- 
ment cascdosed. The result was a failure to oonvicL 

Aairnst !• President Orant issued a proclama- 
tion declaring Colorado to be a SUte of the Union. 

AoiT- l'^ The first wire stretched across H%st 
River for the great suspension bridge, to connect New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Sept. 24. Hell Oate, or the mine under Hallett's 
Point Reef, Astoria, I«ong Island, was exploded by 
General Newton. 

H«T. 7. Eleetlon of President of the United States. 

Hot. 10. Closinir of the great Centennial Exhi- 
bition, Philadelphia. 

Dee. 5. First eremation in the United SUtea 
was performed at Washington, Pa. It was the body of 



Baron DePalm, who was bom in Augtbnrg, Soutlicni 
Germany, in the year 1809. 

I^ee. 29. Terrible railroad accident at AAhta- 
bttla, Ohio, over 100 lives losL Among them, P. P. 
Bliss, the singer, and wife. 

1877. 

The monopoly of sewing machines expired this 
year, reducing the prices of these machines to about 
one-half their original cost. 

The last of the troops that were left in the South, 
the result of the rebellion, were withdrawn this year 
from all the Southern States, and thus, virtually, these 
States became free for the first time since the rebellion. 

Jan. 4. Comelins Vanderbilt died at his resi- 
dence in New York City, aged 83 years, He was the 
richest man in the United States, his wealth being 
estimated at |8o,ooo,ooo. 

Jan. 17. House of RepresentatlTes ordered 
the arrest of the Louisiana Returning Board for refus- 
ing to furnish papers to the investigating committee 
in relation to the Presidental election in Louisiana. 

Jan. 12. The Gongrressional Joint committee 
reported to both Houses in the shape of a bill, a plan 
for counting the electoral vote. 

Jan. 25. Senate passed the Electoral bUL Yes» 
47; nays 17. "^ 

Jan. 26. The Honse passed the pectoral bill by 
a vote of 191 to 96. 

Jan. SO. The Senate and Honse each elected 
five members to serve on the Electoral Commission as 
follows: Senators Edmunds, Morton, Prelinghuysea, 
Thurman and Bayard, and Representative* Payne, 
Hunton, Abbott, Garfield and Hoar. 

Jan. 31. The four United States Associate Jus- 
tices to serve on the Electoral Tribunal— Clififord, Mil- 
ler, Field and Strong, chose as the fifth member of the 
Tribunal Justice Joseph P. Bradley. Colorado declared 
a SUte. 

March 2. The Eleeteral count fini^ed, and 
Hayes and Wheeler declared President and Vice-Presi> 
dent of the United States by a vote of 8 to 7. 
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Mareli 5. President Bayes and Vice-Presidetit 
Wheeler inaugurated. 

Mareli 28. Exeeniton of John D. Lee, Mormon 
Bishop, convicted of being the main instigator in the 
Mountain Meadows massacre in 1857. 

April 2. Tlie southwestern portion of Chicago was 
covered with water to the extent of nearly seven miles 
square. 

April 11. Tbe Southern hotel, one of the largest 
and finest in St. I/niis, destroyed by fire. Fourteen 
lives lost. 

Jnly 16. Tbe flremen and brakemen of the 
freight trains on the Baltimore & Ohio R'y at Baltimore, 
Md., struck on account of reduction of wages. 

Jal J 20. The strikes on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Railroads continue, and a strike 
took place on the Brie Railway, stopping all trains. 

JTnlj 22. The railroad strikers continue their 
riotous work at Pittsburgh. 

Jaly 26. RiotlniT took place in Chicago, HI., the 
police and troops fighting the mob nearly all day. 
Fifteen persons were known to have been killed, and 
many wounded. 

AoiT- 11* A battle between Gen. Gibbons' com- 
mand and the Nes Perces Indians, on the Big Hole 
River, M. T., Aug. 9. Among the killed were Captain 
Wm. Logan, and Lieut. James H. Bradley. 

AuiT* 16. Tbe Centenary of the battle of Ben- 
nington, VL, was celebrated. 

AniT- 29. Brigrbam Tenngr died at Salt Lake 
City. He had nineteen wives, and was considered 
worth |6,ooo,ooo. 

1878. 

Hot. 21. Paynient of fisheries award under pro- 
test by Minister Welsh in London. 

I»ee. 11* DiseoTery of rich silver miles, Lead- 
▼ille, CpL 

167t. 

Jan. 1. Specie payments resumed. 



18S0. 

Jnne S. James A. Garfield nominated foi 
President, and Chester A. Arthur for Vice-President, 
by the Republican National Convention in Chicago. 

Jrnn«24. WinOeldSeott Hancvek nominated 
for President, and W. H. Bnglish for Vice-President by 
the Democrat National Convention in CindnnatL 

Nov. 2. James A. Oarlleld and Chester A. Ar- 
thur elected President and Vice-President, receiving 
214 of the 369 electoral votes. 

1881. 

JTnly 2. President Oarlleld shot by Charles J. 
Guiteau. 

Sept. 19. President Oarfleld dies. 
1882. 

Jnne 80. Charles JT. Onitean, assassin of 
President Garfield, hung. 

188S. 

F«b. 0. Wm. E. Dodgre* philanthropist, died. 
New York, aged 78 years. 

April 14. Peter Cooper, Sunder of Cooper In- 
stitute, died, aged 93, 

Hay 24. Tbe Brooklyn Bridg^e formally 
opened. 

Oet. 15. Tbe v. S. Supreme Court set aside 
the Civil Rights Act as nnconstitutionaL 

1884. 

Feb. 2. Wendell PbilUps died, aged 73 

Hareb. 8. Talidity of the Legal Tender Act re- 
affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

June 2. Blaine and I^ogrAU nominated for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President by the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago. 

Jnly 10. Demoeratie If atlonal CouTention 

nominated Cleveland and Hendricks for President and 
Vice-President at Chicago. 

Jnly 24. Tbe ProbfbltionlstA at PitUburgh 
nominated Gov. J. P. &t. John for President. 
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Sept. 18. Robert Hoe, Inventor of tbe Hoe press, 
died in New York, aged 70. 

Hot. Am Cleveland and Hendricks elected. 

1885. 

Jan. 1. The WnnhluKlon Monnment ded- 
icated at Washington, D. C. Schuyler Colfax died at 
Mankato, Minn., aged 62. 

Marcli 4. Grover Cleveland inaugurated Pres- 
ident. 

Jnly 83. Gen. U. S. Grant died at Mt. McGreg- 
or, N. Y., aged 65 years. 

Angr- 8. Gen. Grant buried, New York. 

Oet. 89. Cton. Geo. B. McClellan died at Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Not. 25. Tlce-Presldent Hendrleks died at 
Indianapolis, Ind., aged 66. 

1886. 

Feb. 9. Gen. W. S. Hancoek died at Governor's 
Island. N. Y., aged 6^. 

Feb. 12. EjL*Govcrnor Horatio Seymour 

died at Utica, N. Y., aged 76. 

Ha J 4. Anarchist riots in Chicago. 

June 26. Hon. Bavld Davis died at Blooming- 
ton, 111., aged 74. 

Angr. 14. Hon. SamueU.TlIden died at Grey- 
stone, N. Y., aged 72. 

Dec. 27. Gen. aoku A. I^o^au dicu, u^ca 0*. 



1887. 
JTan. 11. Bill creating: Department of Agricul- 
ture and Labor passed by the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

JTan. 14. The V. S. Senate passed the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill. 

Feb. 4. President Cleveland signs the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill. 

Feb. 5. Terrible R. R. aeddent near White 
River Junction, Vt. Forty-six persons killed and many 
injured. 

March 8. Be v. Henrjr Ward Beecber dies. 
March 31. John G. Saxe, humorous poet, dies. 

Hay. 9. The American Exhibition formally 
opened in I«ondon, England. 

Hay 19. The steaeuirs Celtic and Britannic, of 
the White Star I«iue, collide near Sandy Hook. 

Jnue4. Ex- Vice-President Wheeler died at 

Malone, N. Y„ aged 68. 

Angr. 10. Fearflil B. B. accident near Chat- 
worth, 111. More than 100 killed and 300 injured. 

August 28. Vte Indian War in Colorado at an 
end. 

Oct. 29. Propeller Temon lost near Manitowoc 
Wis. Fifty lives lost. 

Hov. 11. Anarchists Spies, Parsons, Fischer, 
and Engle executed at Chicago. 

Dec. 24. Daniel J. Manninfp, ex-Secretary of 
the U. S. Treasuxy, died at Albany, N. Y., aged 56. 
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^ HE Cotistitution of tlieTTnited States 
was adopted in 1789. It was framed 
^by delegates from twelve of the 
'thirteen" states which declared 
themselves independent of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, in 1776. A 
Convention was called by the Continental 
Congress for the purpose of framing a Consti- 
tution, and all the states sent delegates except 
Rhode Island. 

The American Colonies were planted along 
the Atlantic coast under various climates from 
the rugged north to the sunny south. They 
were not settled by an entirely homogeneous 
race, there being Dutch, (Hollanders) Swedes, 
and persons of other nationalities as well as 
English among the immigrants. The English 
settlers differed widely in religjious and po- 
litical views, and in the motives which prompt- 
ed them to seek a pew country. The Colouiea 
were also originally organized and governed 
in three different modes, known as "Charter,** 
**Proprietary** and * 'Royal** or "Provincial,, 
govei'uments. 



These diversttfes, however, were advantage- 
ous in the end, as giving rise to a diversity of 
ideas, experiences and pursuits; and did not 
prevent the rise and development of a common 
nationality. Cotomon dangers, hardships and 
interests, suggested, at a very early period, the 
necessity of some bond of union, and of some 
common government 

In 1643, the four Colonies of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, New Haven and Connecticut, 
formed a league under the title of the United 
Colonies of New England. This confederation 
had its Congress of Delegates from each ol 
these Colonies, and continued forty years. 

In 1754, commissioners representing New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Maryland met at 
Albany, and resolved that a union of all the 
Colonies was necessary, and recommended a 
plan of Federal Government 

In 1765, a Convention of Delegates repre- 
senting nine of the Colonies met in New York, 
and drew up a document on the subject of tax- 
ation, known as a "Declaration of the Rights 
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and Grievances of the Colonies." This may be 
regarded as the First Colonial Congress of 
signal importance. 

In 1774, the Second Colonial Congress as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, being composed of 
delegates from all the Colonies, except Geor- 
gia. This was the great Congress of the Rev- 
olution. It assembled again in May, 1775, 
(Georgia being then represented), aiM after 
watching anxiously the progress of the Rev- 
olutionary struggle for more than a year, it 
assumed the responsibility of severing the 
connection between the Thirteen Colonies and 
the Government of Great Britain, by the mem- 
orable Declaration of Independence, adopted 
011 the 4th of July, 1776. 

This step of course involved the adoption of. 
.some settled plan of general government for 
the Colonies in place of the one thus cast off, 
and deliberations upon this subject were co- 
eval with the Declaration of Independence. A 
committee appointed for the purpose reported 
a scheme of government for the "United 
States of America" — ^which the Colonies had 
now become — known as the * 'Articles of Con- 
federation." After considerable discussion, at 
different sessions, the scheme was agreed 'to 
by the Continental Congress, in November, 

1777. 
The Artides were immediately sent to the 



several States for their consideration and 
adaption. Delays and objections arose, in some 
of the States, and as the form of government 
proposed could not go into operation until the 
consent of all the States was obtained, the 
Confederation was not established till March, 
1 781, when the consent of Maryland, the last 
of the States, was finally given. 

Scarcely however had this confederation of 
the States taken effect, when its weakness and 
defect as a frame of government began to be 
seen. When we remember that the leading po- 
litical sentiment of the colonies for a whole 
generation had been a feelid^ of jealousy and 
a sense of resistance in regard to external gov- 
ernment, we shall not wonder that they framed 
a General Government for themselves of very 
little force or efficiency. It was devised in 
time of war, and met many of its exigencies, 
but was very poorly adapted to a time of peace. 

It will assist us in understanding and ap- 
preciating the Constitution, afterwards adopt- 
ed, and the reasons for its adoption, if we note 
the limited and inoperative powers conferred 
by the Articles of Confederation upon the 
Continental Congress as the depository and 
executor of the functions of a General Gov- 
ernment for the States: Congress could make 
treaties, but could not enforce their observance; 
it could appoint embassadors, but could not 
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provide for their salaries or expenses; it could 
borrow nn^iiey, but was not empowered to pay 
it; it could coJv money, but could not import 
bullion for the purpose; it could declare war, 
and determine how many troops were neces- 
sary to carry it on, but could not raise the 
troops. It could not legislate directly upon 
persons and could only recommend the States 
what action to take; it could punish no one 
for a breach of neglect of its ovm enactments; 
it could \tvy no taxes and collect no revenue. 
In short, it could merely recommend what 
should be done, ^ut was entirely without pow- 
er to enforce any law or recommendation; and 
it was soon found that it was in vain to ex- 
pect that tliirteen difTcrent States would vol- 
untarily accede to mere recommendations, ' 
with any sufficient degree of readiness or una- 
nimity. EHbrts were made, without success, 
to prove an enlargement of the powers of Con- 
giess, and it soon became apparent that the 
Confederation must dissolve from its own 
weakness, unless a more efficient government 
were substituted in its place. 

In 1785, Commissioners from Maryland and 
Virginia met to regulate the navigation of wa- 
ters common to both States, and feeling the 
want of suitable power to act, recommended a 
Cofavention of a larger scope. In 1786, the Leg- 
islature of Virginia therefore proposed a gen- 



eral Convention of Commissioners from the 
States, to consider matters of general interest 
Commissioners were appointed, in five States, 
who met at Annapolis and drew up a report to 
be laid before the Continental Congress. In 
this report it was advised that a General Con- 
vention of Delegates should meet and revise 
the Articles of Confederation. 

In February, 1787, Congress acted upon the 
recommendation and called a Convention to 
meet in Philadelphia in May following. All the 
States were represented except Rhode Island. 
After a long deliberation, attended with much 
difference of opinion, a Constitution was a- 
dopted, and Congress was recommended to lay 
it before the several States, in Conventions to 
be held for that purpose, that it might be con- 
sidered and ratified This was done; Conven- 
tions were held in all the States but Rhode Is- 
land, and after warm discussions, the Consti- 
tution was ratified by all the States except 
Rhode Isiand and North Carolina. 

As it required the asser.t of only nine of the 
States to give effect to the Constitution, Con- 
gress, having been informed of tlie ratification 
by twelve of the States, took measures, in Sex>- 
tember, 1788, to put the new form of Govern- 
ment into operation. The first President and 
Vice President were chosen, and the first Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, assembled in. 
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New York, on the 4th of March, 1789, for the 
transaction of business. 

Although the Constitution was thus happily 
ratified, and had become the fundamental law 
of the land, it was not satisfactory to a large 
body of the people. The old jealousy of the 
powers of a general or central Government 
continued, and it ^as loudly demanded that 
the Constitution should embrace a Bill of 
Rights. Hence, at the first session of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, twelve different 
Amendments were proposed, ten of which 



were ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
and became a part of the Constitution from 
and after the 15th of December, 1791. Most 
of these amendments were intended to allay 
the fears of the people that the General Gov- 
ernmcut might encroach upon their individual 
rights and liberties. 

The Eleventh Article of Amendment took 
effect in 1798, the Twelfth in 1804, the Thir- 
teenth in 1865, the Fourteenth in 1868, the 
Fifteenth and last in 1870. 
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QOVRRNMRNT. 



The neeemilty of w^-vemmLtmt is furnished in 

man's SOelml and moral nature. As a reasonable 
and dependent being, he is fitted for SOClOty and ImiPir. 
\Mm is a rvle of aetlon. Government is the em- 
bodiment, the defender, and the enforcer of law. 

RIGHTS. 

A liKht is either a Just claim or a Just and Imw- 
"tvX claim. 

Rights are political and elTll. 

Polltloal rlirhts are those which belong to the 
citizen in his relation to government. 

Civil rlirhtS are those which are not political and 
which are often termed natural or Inalienable 
rights. 

They include: 
I. Absolate rights and 

II. Relative rights. 

I. Absolute civil rights are those which man possesses 
as an individual, in his relation as a member of society to 
other members of society. 

Two classes of these rights are often termed per- 
sonal rlirlttSv or the rlji^ts of persons. 

They embrace: 



L The Rights Of Personal lieenrlt jr.— The 

right from injury to life, bodjr, health, reputa- 
tion. 
IL The Rlifhts of Personal liberty.— The 

right to go where one chooses. 

The other two classes of absolute rights are: 

L The Blipht Of Private Property.— The 
right to acquire property and enjoy it, without molesta- 
Uon. 

(a.) RelUrlOUS RliphtS.— The rights of men to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. 

IL Relative €lvll Rights are those which men 
possess in relation to particular persons or classes. 

These are either Public or Private. Publle 
Civil Rliphts arc those man possesses in his relations 
to the government (except the right to participate in it). 
It includes the right of the government and its officers to 
our respect and obedience. 

Private dvll Rights embrace those in rdatioa 
of 

(I.) Husband and Wife. 

(3.) Parent and child. 

(3.) Guardian and ward. 

(4.) Employer and employed. 
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LIBERTY. 

lilbert jr U the freedom man possesses to enjoy his 
rif^hts. 
It embraces: 

(a) If Atuna liiberCy. 
(b.) Polltieal Idberty. 
(c.) CIvUIdberCy. 
(d.) KeUffloiis liiberCy. 

LAW. 

Ii»w.— The object of Law is to defend and secure 
man in the enjoyment of his right 

It includes : 

I. PoUtical liAw. 

a. CtTil or Mnnlelpal Ijaw. 

The Moral IjAIT prescribes man's duties to his fel* 
low man and to God. It is contained in the Ten Com- 
inandmcnts, to love God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. It is broader and more com*' 
prch 3sive than Political or Civil Law. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

I. Patrlaretaal.— In the early stages of the world. 

II. TheocratieaL— The direct government of the 
lews by Jehovah. 

IIL MonarellleaL— The government by a King, 
Emperor or Prince. This may be 

(a) AbsolatOt when all the power rests in the 
one governing, or 

(b.) IdmitOfl, when the power of the monarch is 
abridged by law, l^^lative bodies, or other power 

A Monarchy may be either 

(a.) Horeditary, as when it passes from father to 
son, or from a monarch to his successor, or 

(b.) EleotlTO.— When on the death of a monarch 
his successor is chosen by an election. (Rare). 

IV. AristocratieaL— When the government is 
administered by a few persons distinguished by birtfa, 
rank, wealth, etc. ' 

V. Bomoeratioal or Repabliean.— When the 
government is administered by the people. This may be 

(a.) P«ro Bemoeraey.— When the people meet 



in one body to make laws and appoint officers, or 

(b.) A Bepablieaa or BepresoatatiTo !>•» 
moeraey, often called a Common woalth ; when 
the people through doles^tes or ropresentatlvcte 

enact laws and choose officers. 

' OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Tho CUiTommont of tho United States. 

There have been three stages in the GOTemment 
of our country; the Colonial Government; the Con- 
federation and the National GoTemment. 

The Colonial CUlTemments were the govern- 
ments of the different colonies when the inhabitants were 
British subjects. 

There \^re originally fArM different forms of govern- 
ment in the colonies, viz : The Charter, the Pro- 
prietary, and Boyal CUlTemments. The Char- 
ter Governments were confined to New England ; the 
middle and southern colonies were divided between the 
Proprietary or Royal Governments. 

The Cliarter OovemmentS were composed of a 
Governor, Deputy -governor, and Assistants, elected by 
tAe people ; thesCf with the freemen, i. e., citizens of the 
colony, were to compose the ** General CoortS," 
which were authorized to appoint such officers, and make 
such laws and ordinances for the welfare of the colony 
as to them might seem meet. These first forms of gov- 
ernment in New England contained the same principles 
as, and were doubtless the origin of, our Republican sys* 
tem. 

The Proprietary CUivemments were those of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas and Jersey. Part 
of these soon became Royal Governments. In the Pro- 
prietary governments, the power of appointing officers 
and making laws rested in the proprietors, by the advice 
and assent, generally, of the freemen. In some of them, 
as in the Carolinas, singular irregularities were found. In 
all, great confusion took place. 

In the Boyal CUlTemmentS, which were New 
York, Virginia, Georgia and Delaware, the Governor 
and Council were appointed by the cravm / and the peo- 
pie elected represeniatives to the Colonial legislature. 
The Governor had a nesative in both houses of th* 
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legislature; and most of the officers were Appointed by 
the kins'. 

The colonists had no representatives in Parliament, and 
when an obnoxious act was passed by that body, laying 
duties on all tea, glass, paper, etc., imported into the col- 
onies, the American people resisted it justly, claiming 
there should be no taxation without represeata- 
tien. Their petition for a repeal of the unjust pro- 
ceeding being of no avail, they resisted the tax. 
Troops were sent to enforce it The colonies began to 
arm to meet them. On the 4th of July, 1776, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made by the delegates from 
the several colonies, whieh was followed by a war of 
several years, resulting in their complete separation from 
the throne of Great Britain. 

Under the Colonial Governments several efforts were 
made to eflfect a union of the colonies in whole or in 
part 

I. ArttelOS of ConflDdoration were made m 
164S between the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and New Haven, which was expressly declared to be 
a /rar^'i under the name of the IJnlted CJolonlOS 
of Blew Kni^land. This league declared : 

lot. That each colony shall have pfculiar jurisdiction 
and^oVfmmtnivfUkin its owk limits, 

SUL That the quotas of men and money were to be 
furnished in proportion to the population^ for which pur- 
pose a census was to be taken from time to time of such 
as wefe able to bear arms. 

Sd. That to manage such matters as concerned the 
whole confederation, a congress of two commissioners 
from each colony should meet annually, with power to 
weigh and determine all affairs of war andpra /, leajjrne.% 
aids, charges, and whatever else were proper concomi- 
tants of a confederation offensive and defensive; and that 
to determine any question, three -fourths of these com- 
missioners must agree, or the matter is to be referred to 
the general courts. 

4th« That these commissioners may choose a presi- 
dent; but that such president has no power over the busi- 
ness or proceedings. 

5t1l. That neither of the colonies should engage 
m any war without consent of the general commission- 
ers 



6th. That if any of the confederates should break 
any of these articles, or otherwise injure any of the other 
confederates, then such breach should be considered nnd 
ordered by the commissioners of the other colonies, % 

IL A €on|press of Conuniooionoro, repre- 
senting New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
was held at Albany in 1754. This convention unani- 
mously resolved that a nnlon of the colonies w&s nec- 
essary for their preservation. They proposed a geaeral 
plan of federal government which provided, 

I. That the general government should be adminis' 
tered by a president*general appointed by the crow^ and 
a grand council chosen by the representatives of the peo- 
ple in their general assemblies. 

a. That the council should be chosen every three 
years, and shall meet once each year. 

3. That the assent of the President be necessary to all 
acts of the council, and that it is his duty to see them ex- 
ecuted. 

4. That the President and council may hold treaties, 
make peace, and declare war with the several Indian 
tribes. 

5. That for these purposes they have power to levy 
and collect such duties, imposts and taxes as to them 
shall seem just 

This plan was not adopted. 

THE CONFEDERATION. 

In the year 1774 the colonies united in the plan of a 
Congress to consult on the common good, and to resist the 
claims of the English Parliament It was to be composed 
Df delegates from the different colonies. 

The Continental Conipress assembled in May, 
1775, which cafried on tbe affiiirs of the country until the 
Arar had almost closed. 

But in order to form a more efficient union, a C!on- 
/Meration of the States was formed under certain 
articles called ^Artieles of ConfMeration 
and Porpetaal Union between the States." They 
were to go into effect when the assent of all the States 
was gai&ed. VaiT^and delayed consent until Bdard^ 
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1781. They were therefore not efiective until about two 
years before the revolutionary war closed. 

(See articles of Confederation.) 

This €OBi)Mleratioii was found to be radically 
deftDCttve, having reference mainly to the condition of 
thecountry in the time of w^ar instead of pesee. It 
was inherently ireaik, in that it had merely a Ijef^S- 
latlve department and no Exeeatlve and Ja« 
dlelal I^partBtent. It could do but little more 
than reeenunend measures. It could borrow money 
but it had no means of raising^ money to pay the debts 
contracted. It could determine what number of troops 
the several States should furnish, but it could not enforce 
its demands. It could levy no Taxes or IHltles, that 
power bein^ reserved to the several States. Each State 
.mposed such duties Avith foreign countries and with the 
oth;.r States, as it saw fit Hence arose dlseord and 
Jealonsieig^ 

CoiiTeiitien of ITSS^— The Legislature of Vir- 
ginia in January, 1786, proposed a convention of commis- 
sioners to take into account the subject of trade and com- 
mercial regulations. The commissioners of five States 



only, Mew York, Hew Jersey, PemisylTaaia, 

l>elaware, and Tlrn^illia met pursuant to the call at 
Annapolis, Maryland, in September, 1786. These com- 
missioners recommended a general convention of all the 
St ites to meet in Philadelphia in May, 1787, to consider, 
not the regulations of commerce, but amendments to the 
articles of confederation to make the union of the States 
more effective. 

CJoiiTeattOli of 1787.~In accordance with this 
recommendation, in February, 17S7, Congress passed a 
resolution calling for a convention. All the States, ex- 
cept Rhode Island, sent delegates, who met and 
framed the present Constttntion of the United 
States, and recommended Congress to submit it to the 
several States for their adoption. 

Adoption of Constitution.— As soon as nine 
States ratified the Constitution it was to go into effect as 
far as those States were concerned. In July, 178S, the 
ninth State, If eiT Hampshire, sent in its ratification. 
If orth Carolina and Rhode Island did not send 
their ratification until one year after the govemmeqt was 
organized. 
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CONFEDERATION OF THE ORIGINAL STATES. 




#ne 



N Monday, the i?th of September, 

K^t 1774, there were assembled at Car- 
£ penter's Hall, in the city of PhiladeN 
— "* phia, a number of men who had been 
chosen and appointed by the several 
colonies in North America to hold a Con- 
gress for the purpose of discussing certain 
grievances Imputed against the mother 
country. This Congress resolved, on the 
next day, that each colony should have 
vote only. On Tuesday, the ad o^ 



United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be. Free and Independent States," etc, etc.; 
and on Thursday, thp 4th July, the whole 
Declaration of Independence having been agreed 
upon, it was publicly read to the people. Shortly 
after, on the 9th of September, it was resolved 
that the words »* United Colonies" should be no 
longer used, and that the "United States of 
America" should thenceforward be the style 
and title of the Union. On Saturday, the 15th 
of November, 1777, "Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union of the United States of 
America" were agreed to by the State delegates. 
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subject to the ratification of the State legisla- 
tures severally * Eight of the States ratified 
these articles on the 9th July, 1778; one on the 
2ist July ; one on the 24tn July ; one on the 26th 
November of the same year; one on the 22d 
February, 1779; and the last one on the ist 
March, 1781. Here was a bonil of union be- 
tween thirteen independent States, whose dele- 
gates in Congress legislated for the general wel- 
fare, and executed certain powers so far as they 
were permitted by the articles aforesaid. The 
following are the names of the Presidents of 
the Continental Congress from 1774 to 1788: 

Peyton Rundolph. Vinrinia 5th Sept., 1774. 

Henry Middleton, Souw Carolina aad Oct., 1774, 

Peytcm Randolph, Vlrkinia icth May, 1775. 

John Hancock, Masaacnusetts 24lh May, 1770. 

Henry Laurens, SoutJ " " 

John jay. New York. 

Samuel Huntington. Cu 

Thomas McKean, Delaware lothjuly, 



Henry Laurens^ South Carolina ; . . . . ist Nov., 

Jay, I" 
Samuel Huntington. Connecticut aSth Sept, 



. loth Dec. 



'777- 
. »778. 



ins: 



John Hanson, Maryland 5th Nov., 

Elias Boudinot, New Jersey ^th " 

Thomas Mifflin, Pennsylvania 3d ' ** 

Richard Henry Lee, Virginia 30th " 

Nathaniel Gorham, Massachusetts oth Tan., 

Arthur St Clair, Pennsylvania ad Feb., 

Cyrus Griffin, Virginia aadjan., 170a. 

The seat of government was established as 
follows: At Philadelphia, Pa., commencing 
September 5, 1774, and May 10, 177c; at Balti- 
more, Md., December 20, 1776; at Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 4, 1777; at Lancaster, Pa., Septem- 
ber 27, 1777; at York, Pa., September 30, 1777; 
at Philadelphia, Pa., July 2, 1778; at Princeton, 
N. J., Tune 30, 1783; at Annapolis, Md., Novem- 
ber 20, 1783; at Trenton, N. J., November i, 
1784; and at New York City, N. Y., January 11, 

1785. 

On the ^th March, 1789, the present Consti- 
tution, which had been adopted by a convention 
and ratified by the requisite number of States, 
went faito operation. 
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THE IfiEKLfiHBnHE nEELAHATinH UF ISnfiFfiHnfiHEE. 



HON. JOHN 1^ BRIGHT, TENNBSSBB. 



(i/ov 20, 177s.) 




I HE news of the pass^^e of the stamp 
act fell upon North Carolina like a 
spark into a powder magazine. The 
explosion of indignation shook the 
colony to its center, while John Ashe, 
speaker of the General Assembly, rung 
the articulate echo in the ear of Gov. Try- 
on: "This law will be resisted to blood 
and death!" When the sloop of war Dili- 
gence anchored off Cape Fear with stamped pa- 
per for the use of the colony, the brave men of 
Hanover and Brunswick, headed by the heroic 
Ashe and Waddell, prohibited the terrified cap- 
tain from landing the cargo. From thence they 
marched to Wilmington, besieged the governor s 
palace, and extortwl from him a pledge, and 
swore his stamp-master not to attempt the exe- 
cution of the law. Here the king, parliament, 
and viceroy were all defied. Here we have an 
act far transcending in daring the Boston tea 
party, who were disguised as Indians to escape 
identification, while here the act was performed 
in open day, the parties were without disguise, 
and known, and it was because they were known, 
that the governor capitulated in his castle. 

And yet the feat of tumbling the tea into Bos- 
ton harbor is known to every school-boy in the 
land, and the last celebration of the event was 
held in the rotunda of the national capital. 

The news ot the battle of Lexington re- 
sounded from Nova Scotia to Florida. It was 
borne by the relays of heralds, day and night, all 
along the coast of the Atlantic, and from the 
coast to the mountains, the Alleghanies shouted 
it to the Cumberland, awakening the settlers on 
Watauga, and sending the echoes far beyond the 



hunters of Kentucky, who, on receiving the 
news named their camping-ground Lexington, 
now the site of a flourishing city, in memory of 
the battle-ground which had been consecrated 
by the blo^ of the patriots. Upon receiving 
the news, the patriots of Mecklenburg swarm^ 
from the " Hornet's Nest" They met in con- 
vention on the 19th, and continued their session 
into the 20th of May, 1775, on which day they 
gave to the world the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion of independence. This declaration was 
not the child of a patriotic frenzy which was 
not expected to outlive the paroxysm which 

fave it birth. It was the restilt of profound wis- 
om, sagacity, and statesmanship. 

With faith in God, they saw no path of escape, 
except that which was illuminated by the light 
which flashed from the patriot's sword. Tliey 
taw no sovereign remedy for their direful woes, 
except in absolute and unconditional independ- 
ence. And they were the first to reach the 
height of this conclusion, and the first to embody 
in it a high resolve upon the American conti- 
nent. 

In full view of the gibbets of Alamance—with 
a full conviction that they would have to toil up 
a path slippery with blood to the grandeur of in- 
dependence, yet their patriotism and courage 
towered and expanded before the danger, and 
burning the bridge behind them, ** they hung 
their banners on the outer walls.'* All honor to 
the twenty-seven noble signers of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence! Eulogy 
cannot overdraw their praise, nor admiration 
surpass their merit Let each name be conse- 
crated to Freedom, and each find a sanctuary in 
every patriot's heart. But some would make the 
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disparaging insinuation tliat their declaration 
was only the expression of the prevailing senti- 
ment at the tima The facts of history do not 
sustain the position. Washington "abhorred 
the idea of independence " when he took com- 
mand of the army, and he had rolled the tide of 
war about one year before he was committed to 
the idea. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter dated 25th of 
August, 1775, said he would "rather be in de- 
pendence on Great Britain, properly limited, 
than on any other nation upon earth," but added, 
"rather than submit to the right of Instating for 
us, assumed in the British Parliament, I would 
lend my hand to sink the whole island in the 
ocean.*' ♦ » » On the 8th of July, 1775, ev- 
ery meniber of the continental congress signed 
a petition to the king, stating that they have not 
"raised armies with the ambitious ' design of 
separating from Great Britain and establishing 
independence." Other evidence might be mul- 
tiplied to the same effect. None of these had 
. the ring of the old Mecklenburg declaration ; bat 
they show the fact that up to the 4th of July, '76, 
the continental war was waged for the redress of 
grievances, and not for independence. Thus, it 
is clear that the morning star of American inde- 
pendence first rose upon the field of Mecklen- 
burg. ♦ » » 

(The orator here discusses tne authenticity of 
the declaration at length, but we need not go 
over it with him.) 

The voice of Mecklenburg now became the 
voiceof the whole colony, and the voice of the 
colony soon became the voice of the united col- 
onies, which proclaimed the united Declaration 
of Independence to the nations of the earth. 
The provincial assembly of North Carolina on 
the X3th of April, 1776, was first to instruct her 
delegates in the continental congress to " con- 
cur with the other colonies in declaring inde- 
pendence." .. Virginia, that grand old State, 
mepaced by a similar diabolical scheme of 
massacre and insurrection, planned by Gov. 
Dunmore, next instructed her delegates to vote 



for independence, on the I5tli of May. As re- 
marked by an impartial writer: "No members 
of that body (the continental congress) brought 
v^Sh them credentials of a bolder stamp than the 
delegates of North Carolina." 

THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 

(Charlotte^ North Carolina^ May ao^ T7f$.) 

There are few facts better attested in all his- 
tory than the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

That questions may be raised that cannot be 
fully answered in regard to it, matters little; for 
that, as any candid person must admit, may not 
only occur with regard to any historical fact, but 
with regard to any, the most recent afEair even, 
the actors and witnesses in which are all living. 
Many living men have conversed with tliose 
who either participated in making the Mecklen- 
burg declaration or were present when it was 
made. Well-authenticated copies of the original 
declaration are in existence, made by a survivor 
of the Mecklenburg committee into whose hands 
all the records passed ; and if the original docu- 
ment itself be not forthcoming, that is well ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was burned when 
the house in which it was kept was destroyed by 
fire. Moreover, the legislature of North Caro- 
lina, years ago, when the question was first 
mooted, appointed a commission to inquire into 
the authenticity of the declaration, and this com> 
mission found fourteen survivors, respectable 
and intelligent, who all made solemn affidavit 
that a declaration of independence was made at 
Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, during the 
month of Mav, 1775, they being present, some 
of them members of the county committee, and 
seven were positive that the date was the 20th or 
May. 

Any one who glances at the colonial history 01 
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North Carolina will be struck with one prom- 
inent feet, and that is the impatience of her 
people under wrong and oppression of any kind- 
There is scarcely a decade in her chronicles, 
from the first settlement to 1776, that is not- 
marked by a struggle against usiurped or im- 
properly exercised authority, or wliat the people 
thought to be so, which amounts, as far as 
regards them, to the same thing. No wonder, 
then, tliat when the greater abuses arose, the 
people of North Carolina were the first, or 
among the first, to resent them. They signalized 
their resistance to the stamp act by refusing to 
allow a sheet of the stamped paper to be landed 
from the ship which brought it, and they made 
the stamo-distributor swear that he would not 
attempt to exercise his office in the State. On 
the 23d of October, 1769, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by the house of 
assembly : 

That the sole right of impoAiDflr taxes on the inhabitants 
t>f North Canriina has ever bci n rested in the house of 
issemUly; 

That the inhabitants hare the undoubted ri^ht of peti- 
ionini^ for a redress of grievances; 

Th.it trials for treason, committed in the colony, ought 
o be had here; and 

That removing suspected persons, to be tried beyond the 
tea, is der<^^tory to the rights of a British subject. 

The same body prepared a petition to the king 
:ontaining the same sentiments. 
Gov. Tryon at once dissolved the assembly. 
The regulators themselves, much misunder- 
tood and much villified, M'ere organized as much 
o resist the stamp act and the other usurpations 
\i parliament as they were the local fees and 
axes illegally exacted by the State and county 
.fficers, tracked by Gov. Tryon ; and the battfe 
.f Alamance, fought May 16, 1771, was as much 

battle for American freedom and independence 
8 tliat of Lexington, wiiich occurred four years 
Iter. 

There were special reasons, too, why the dec- 
iration should be made in Mecklenburg. Gov. 
Vyoii, having his palace in the East, at New- 
cm, so contrived as to pit that section against 



the West; and from the eastern portions of the 
State, as being nearest to him and more directly 
subject to his control, he drew his forces to coerce 
the western and other sections of ^ the State. 
Thus it happened in those tiu*bulent and troub- 
lous times that the pec^le of Mecklenburg 
county, under the lead of able and patriotic men, 
formed a sort of committee of safety, composed 
of dele^tes, two elected from each militia dis- 
trict Col. Thomas Polk was elected chairman 
of the committee, with authority to call it to- 
gether when he saw sufficient cause. In Maj", 
1775, Col. Polk had learned that the then gover- 
nor of Nor til Carolina ^Martin) had dissolved 
the house of assembly, after a session of only a 
few days, and that he had issued his proclama- 
tion forbidding the assembling of the provincial 
congress of the State. He thereupon called the 
committee to meet at Charlotte on the 19th of 
May; and on that day, accordingly, not only 
were the greater portion of the committee men 
present in the town, but large numbers of the 
people from all sections of the county, anxious 
to hear the latest news, and to learn what action 
the committee would take. 

The committee found itself a mass-meeting, by 
reason of the attendance of the people, and 
therefore organized as a convention, with Abra- 
ham Alexander, president, and John McKnitt 
Alexander and Ephraim Brevard, secretaries. 
Soon after the actual business had been broached 
which caused the assemblage, a messenger ar- 
rived with a printed circular, conveying the first 
news of the battle of Lexington, which had 
occurred precisely one month before. This 
createtl the most intense wrath and excitement 
Speeches were made by Rev. Hezekiah James 
Balch, Dr. Ephraim Brevard, and Wm. Kennon, 
a lawyer. Tnese added fuel to the flames, and 
the cry was unanimous for separation and inde- 
pendence. On motion, Messrs. Balch, Brevard 
and Kennon were appointed a committee to pre- 
pare appropriate resolutions to express the sense 
of the meeting. The resolutions, however (of 
which Dr. Brevard is the accredited authorj^ 
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were not presented to the committee until next 
day (the twentieth), when they were unanimously 
adopted. It was then proposed and carried that 
they be read to the people from the court-house 
door, and Col. Thomas Polk was deputed as 
reader It took but a short while to gather the 
multitude then in Charlotte before the court- 
house door to hear a document in which all were 
so deeply concerned. Col. Polk read in a loud, 
emphatic voice, and the people heard in complete 
and solemn silence until the reading was done. 
Tlien arose an enthusiastic shout of ratification, 
women and children joiningwith the men in the 
approving acclamation. The resolutions so 
adopted and so ratified were as follows : 

ResolvHi, I. That whosoever directly or indirectly 
•betted, or la any way, form, or manner, countenanced the 
unchartered ana dai^R^ous invasion of our rights, as 
claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this country, to 
America, and to th j independent and inalienable rights oi 



Resolwdt a. That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg^ 
county, do hereby dissolve the political bonds which have 
connected us with the mother country, and hereby absolve 
oaraelves from all allegfiance to the British crown, and 
adjure all political connection, contract, or associition 
with that nation who have wantonly trampled on our 
riflrhts and liberties, and inhumanly shed the blood of 
American patriots at Lexinfpton. 

ResolvM, 3. That we do hereby declare ourselves a 
fireeand independent people; are, and of rij^ht otu^ht to 
be, a sovereign and self-fjfoveminir association, under the 
control of no power other than umt of our God and the 
general government of the congrress, to the maintenance 
of which independence we solemnly pled|^ to each other 
our mutual co- operation, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
most sacred honor. 

Ritoivd^ 4. That as we acknowledge the existence and 
control <xr no law, nor legal office, civilor military, within 
this country, we do hereby ordain and adopt, as a rule of 
life, all, each, and every of our former laws; wherein, 
nevertheless, the crown of Great Britain never can be con- 
sidered as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or 
authority therein. 

Rtsolv4d^ c. That it is further decreed that all, each, 
and every military officer in this county is hereby retained 
in his former command and authority, he acting con- 
formably to these regulations. And that every member 
present of Uiis delegation shall henceforth be a avil <^cer, 
viz.: A Justice of the peace, in the character of a com- 
mittee-man, to issue process, hear and determinr all 
matters of controversy according to said adopted laws, 
and to preserve peace, union, and harmony in said county: 
and to use every exortion to spread the love of country ana 



fire of fVcc<lt>m throuerhoMt America unUl a CPneral of jj.io. 
izc J {government be estahlisheti in this province. ^ 

Ten days aflerward, on the 30th of May, the 
Mecklenburg committee met again at Charlotte, 
and adopted 20 other resolutions; but as all from 
the 4th to Ihe 15th, both inclusive, merely enter 
into the details of the temporary government 
established for the county, they need not be re- 
peated here. The remainder of these resolutions 
on May 30 are as follows : 1 

CHARLorrr, Mbcrlknburo CouNTk*, May 30, 1775.— i 
This day the committee of the county met and passed the 
following resolves: 

WhertaSy By an address presented to his majesty by 
both houses of^ parliament, in February last, the American 
colonies are declared to be in a state of actual rcbellioo, 
wu coiiciive that all laws aiid commissions confirmed b) 
or derived from the king and parliament are annulled and 
vacated, and the former civil constitution of these colonies 
for the present wholly suspended: To provide in some 
degree tor the exigencies of this county in the present 
alarming period, we deem it proper and necessary to pass 
the following resolves, viz.: 

X. That all commissions, civil and military, he«etofore 
granted by the crown to be exercised in thes» colonies, 
are null and void, and the constitution of each particular 
colony wholly 8us|)ended. 

3. That the provincial congress of each province, under 
the direction of the ^rcat continental congress, is invested 
with all legislative and executive powers within their re- 
spective provinces, and that no other legislative or ex- 
ecutive power does or can exist at this time in any of these 
colonies. 

3. As all former laws are now suspended in this prov- 
ince, and the congress has not yet provided otJters, we 
judge it necessary tor the better preservation of good order, 
to form certain rules and r. prtilations for the internal i^ov- 
emment of this coun'.y, until laws shall be provided for as 
by the congress. 

16. That "ofhaitver person shall hereafter receive a com- 
missioH f om the crown^ or attempt to exercise omv sttck 
commission heretofore received^ shall be deemed an euem^ 
to thts country ,* and upon confirmation being made to ihe 
captain of the company in which he resides, the said cotn- 

Eany shall cause him to be apprehended and conveyed 
cfore two selec'nten, who, upon prool of the fact, shall 
commit said offender to safe custody, until the next sitting 
of the committee, who shall deal with him as prudence 
may direct. 

17. That any person refusing to yield obedience to the 
above rules shall be considered equally criminal, and liable 
to the same punishment as the offenders above last men- 
tioned. 

18. That these resolves be in full force and rirtue until 
instructions from the provincial congress regulatinif the 
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furisprudence of the province shall provide otherwise, or 
the legislative body of Great Britain n sigpa its unjust and 
arbitrary pretensions with regard to America. 

19. That the ei;irht militia companies of this county pro- 
vide themselves with proper arms and accoutrements, and 
hold thenisi-lves inVeadiness to execute the commands and 
directions of the ji^eneral cong^ress of this province and 
this committee. 

30. That the committee appoint Col. Thomas Polk and 
Dr. Joseph Kennedy to purchase 300 pounds of powder, 
600 pounds of lead, ana 1,000 flints, for the use of the 
railitia of this county, and depo<«it the same in such place 
as the committee may hereafter direct. ^ 

Signed by order of'^the committee. 

fipHRAXM Brbvard, Clerk of the Committee. 

About these resolutione there is no dispute 
whatever, for they were extensively published, 
soon after their date, in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, New York, Massachusetts, etc., and 
were the subjectof a denunciatory proclamation 
rom Gov. Martin himself Why these st^ould 



have been published and those of the 3oth ot 
May suppressed, is easy to understand, for at 
that time the earlier resolutions, known as the 
declaration of independence, were considered 
generally unadvised and premature, while the 
later ones were fully warranted by the situation, 
and were, indeed, necessary to the preservation 
of order It is barely possible that the two sets 
of resolutions were once embodied together, and 
that prudential or other considerations caused 
them to be subsequently separated. However 
that may be, both sets of resolutions are really 
declarations of independence, full and complete, 
with only ten days between them — ^the difference 
being that those of May 30 are more' guarded 
than those of the 20th. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



IN CONGRESS, TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1 776. 




f GREE ABL Y to the order of the 
day, the Congress resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, 
' to take into their further considera- 
tion the Declaration ; and after some 
tiipe, the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Harrison reported 
that the Committee had agreed to a Dec- 
laration, which they desired him to re- 
port. (The committee consisted of Jef- 
erson, Franklin, John Adams, Sherman, 
and R. R. Livingston.) 

The Declaration, being read, was 
agreed to, as follows : 

A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 

When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with one another, and to 
assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle ^them, a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
sliould declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : 



That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienabk rights; that amoncr 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form* of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect theif 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and, accordingly, 
all experience hath shown that mankind 
^e more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But, when a long traia 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such 
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has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The 
history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these States. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world : 

He has refused his assent to laws the 
most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should be obtained; and, 
when so suspended, he has utterly neg* 
Iccted to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for 
the accommodation of large dbtricts of 
people unless those people would relin- 
quish the right of representation in the 
legislature — a right inestimable to them, 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their 
public records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses 
repeatedly for opposing, with manly 
firmness, his invasions on the rights of 
the people. 



He has refused, for a long time after 
such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected ; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned 
to the people at large for their exercise, 
the State remaining, in the meantime, 
exposed to all the danger of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the 
population of these States; for that pur- 
pose obstructing the laws for naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners; refusing to pass others 
to encourage their emigration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new appropria- 
tion of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration 
of justice, by refusing his assent to laws 
for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his 
will alone for the tenure of their offices 
and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swanns of officers 
to harass our people, and eat out their 
substance. 

He has kept among us, ni times of 
peace, standing armies, without the con- 
sent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military 
independent of, and superior to, the civil 
power. 

He has combined, with others, to sub- 
ject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
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pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us; 

For protecting them, by mock trial, 
from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants 
of diese States; For cutting off our trade 
with all parts of the world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our 
consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of 
the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offenses ; 

For abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolish- 
ing our most valuable laws and altering, 
fundamentally, the powera of our gov- 
ernments ; 

For suspending our own legislature, 
and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by 
declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged 
our coast, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large 



armies of foreign mercenaries to com- 
plete the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun, with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civil- 
lized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens 
taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their country, to become the 
execMtioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished de- 
struction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, 
we have petitioned for redress in the 
most humble terms; our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A prince, whose character 
is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of 
a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of 
attempts made by their legislature to 
extend an unwaiTantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of 
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our common kindred, to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably in- 
terrupt our connections and correspond- 
ence. They, too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and 
hold them as we hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in war— in peace, 
friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, in GENERAL CONGRESS 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, Free and Inde- 
pendent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all [>olitical connections 
between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved; and that as FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT STATES, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things 
which INDEPENDENT STATES 
may of right do. And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE, we mutually pledge to each 



other, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 

The foregoing Declaration was, by 
order of Congress, engrossed, and signed 
by the following members: 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

New Hampshire. 

JOSIAH BaRTLETT, 

William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay. 

Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paynu^ 
Elbridge Gerry. 

New York. 

William Floyd, 
Philip Livingston. 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 

Connecticut. 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. '*' 

Rhode Island. 
Stephen Hopkins, 
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William Ellery. 
Pennsylvania. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklfn, 
John Morton, 
George Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylcr, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. , 

Nerw yersey. 

Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark.' 

Maryland. 

Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton. 



North Carolina. 

William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina. 

Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, JrI, 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
Arthur Middleton. 

Virginia. 

George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Leb, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot Lbb, 
Carter Braxton. 

Delaware. 

C-«SAR Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Georgia. 

Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND PERPETUAL UNION 
BETWEEN THE STATES. 



The Articles of Confederation reported Julv la, '76. and debated from day to dav, and time to Ume. for two yean, 
^ret^ ratified July 9, ,78, by ten States ; by New Jersey on the 36th of November of the same year; andDy Delaware on 
the ajd of Febrixary followiing. Maryland, alone, held off two years more, accedint^ to them March i, 'Si, and 
thus dosing the obligation. Tne following are the Articles : 




fO all -whom these Presents shall come^ 
Wcy the undersigned Delegates of the 
States affixed to our names send greet- 
tig — Whereas, the Delegates of the 
United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, did, on t!ie 15th day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, 1777, 
and in the Second Year of the Inde- 
pendence of America, agree to certain 
articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union between the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virgmia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, in the words following, viz : 

** Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States of New Hampshire^ Massa- 
chusetts Bayy Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations^ Connedicuty New Tork^ New %r- 
$^y Pennsylvania^ Delaware^ Marytand^ Vir- 
ginia ^ North Carolina^ South Carolina^ and 
Georgia. 

Article i. The style of this Confederacy 
shall be "The United States of America." 

Art. a. Each State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this 
confederation expressly deleg;ated to the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

Art. 3. The said States hereby severally 
enter into a firm league of friendship with 
each other for their common defense, the security 
of their liberties, and their mutual and general 
welfare, binding themselves to assist each other 



against all forcj offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, 
sovereignty, trade, or any other pretense wnat- • 
ever. 

Art. 4. The better to secure and perpetu- 
ate mutual friendship and intercourse among 
the people ojf the different States in this Union ,- 
the free inhabitants of each of these States — pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and fugitives from Justice ex- 
cepted — shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of free citizens in the several States ; and 
the people of each State shall have free ingressand 
egress to and from any other State, and shall 
enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and 
commerce, subiect to the same duties, imposi- 
tions and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof 
respectively, provided that such restriction shall 
not extend so far as to prevent the removal of prop, 
erty, imported into any State, to any other State 
of which the owner is an inhabitant; provided 
also, that no imposition, duties or restriction 
shall be laid by any State on the property of the 
United States, or either of them. 

If any person guilty of or charged with 
treason, felony, or other high misdemeanor in 
any State, shall flee from justice, and be found 
in any of the United States, he shall, upon de- 
mand of the Governor, or executive power of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up 
and removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
his offense. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
of these States, to the records, acts, and judicial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of 
every other State. 

Art. 5. For the more convenient mana^^ 
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ment of the general interest of the United 
States, Delegates shall be annually appointed 
in such manner as the legislature of each State 
shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
Monday in November, in every year, with a 
power reserved to each State, to recall its Dele- 
gates, or any of them, at any time within the 
year, and to send others in their stead, for the 
remainder of the year. 

No State shall be represented in Congress by 
less than two, nor by more than seven members; 
and no person shall'be capable of being a Dele, 
gate for more than three years in any term of 
six years ; nor shall any person, being a Dele- 
sate, be capable of holding any office under the 
United States, for which he, or another for his 
benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emolument 
of any kind. 

Eacli State shall maintain its own Delegates 
in any meeting, of the States, and while they 
act as members of the Committee of ihe States. 

In determining questions in the United States 
in Congress assembled, each Srate sh&U have 
one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress 
shall not be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place, out of Congress, and the mem- 
bers of> Congress shall be protected in their per- 
sons from arrests and imprisonments, during the 
time of their going to and from, and attencknce 
on Congress, except for treason, felony, or 
brea'^h of the oeare. 

Art. 6. No State, without the consent of 
the United States in Congress assembled, 
shall send an embassy to, or receive an embassy 
from, or enter into any conference, agreement, 
alliance, or treaty with any King, Prince or 
State; nor shall any person holding office of 
- profit or trust under the United States, or any 
of them, accept of any present, emolument, 
oflice or title of any kind whatever fh>m any 
King, Prince, or Foreign State; nor shall the 
United States in Congress assembled, or any of 
them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any 
treaty, confederation or alliance whatever be- 



tween them, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, specifying accu- 
rately the purposes for whkh the same is to be 
entered into, and how long it shall continue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties which 
may interfere with any stipulations in treaties 
entered into by the United States in Congress 
assembled, with any King, Prince or State, in 
pursuance of any treaties already proposed by 
Congress, to the Courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of 
peace by any State except such number only , 
as shall be deemed necessary by the United 
States in Congress assembled, for the defense of 
such State, or its trade; nor shall any body ot* 
forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace, 
except such number only, as in the judgment of 
the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
be deemed requisite to garrison the forts neces- 
sary for the defense of such State ; but every 
State shall always keep up a well reeulated and 
disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accou- 
tred, and shall provide and have constantly ready 
for use, in public stores, a due number of field- 
pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, 
ammunition and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the 
consent of the United Slates in Congress as- 
sembled, unless such Stale be actually invaded 
by enemies, or shall have received certain ad- 
vice of a resolution l>eing formed by some nation 
of Indians to invade such a State, and the dan- 
ger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay, 
till the United States in Congress assembled can 
be consulted ; nor shall any State grant commis- 
sions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters 
of marque or reprisal, except it be after a tlecla- 
ration of war by the United States in Congress 
assembled, and then only against the Kingdom 
or State, and the subjects thereof, against which 
war has been so declared, and under such regu- 
lations as shall be established by the United 
States in Congress assembled, unless such State 
be infested by pirates, in which case vessels of 
war may be fitted out for that occasion, and kept 
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ho long as the danger shall continue, or until the 
rnitoJ States in Congress assembled, shall 
determine otherwise. 

Art. 7. When land forces are raised by 
any State for the common defense, all officers of 
or under the rank of colonel, shall be appointed 
by the legislature of each State respectively, by 
whom such forces shall be raised, or in 8ud\ 
inann r as such State shall direct, and all va- 
cancies shjil be tilled up by the State which first 
made the appointment. 

Art. 8. All charges of war, and all other 
exiK'nses that shall be incurred for the common 
tJefense or general welfare, and allowed by the 
United States in Congress assembled, shall be 
defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall 
l)e -upplicd by the several States, in proportion 
to the vaue of all land \^ithin each State, 
grunted to or surveyed for any person, as such 
l;nul antl the buildings and improvements there- 
on -liall 1k^ estim »tea according to such mode as 
li:c L'niied States in Congresss assembled shall 
frf.in time to Ume, direct and appoint. The taxes 
for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the legis- 
latures of the tieveral States within the time 
jigreed upon by the United States in Congress 
absembled. 

Article 9. The United States in Congress 
asNembled hhall have the sole and exclusive 
right and power of determining on peace and 
war, except in the cases mentioned in the 6th ar- 
tieU — of sending and receiving embassadors — 
entering into treaties and alliances, provided 
that no treaty of commerce shall be made 
whereby the legislative p>wer of the respective 
States shall be restrained from imposing such 
imposts and duties on forewpiers, as their own 
people are subjected to, or m>m prohibiting the 
exportation' or importation of any species of 
goods or commodities whatsoever— of establish. 
ing rules for deciding in all cases what captures 
on land or water shall be legal, and in what 
manner prizes taken by land or naval forces in 
the service of the United States shall be divided 



or appropriated— of granting letters of marque 
and reprisal in timesof peace— appointing courts 
for the trial of piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and establishing courts for re- 
ceiving and determining finally appeals in all 
casesof captures, provided ttiat no member of 
Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of 
the said courts. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
shall also be the last resort on appeal in all dis- 
putes and differences now subsisting or that 
hereafter may arise between two or more States 
concemingboundarv, jurisdiction, or any other 
cause whatever; which authority shall always 
be exercised in the manner following : — When- 
ever the legislative or executive authority or 
lawful agent of any State in controversy with 
another shall present a petition to Congress, 
stating the matter in question, and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order 
of Congress, to the legislative or executive au- 
thority of the other State in controversy, and a 
day assigned for the appearance of the parties by 
their lawful agents, who shall then be directed 
to ap|x>int, by joint consent, commissioners or 
judges to constitute a court for hearing and de- 
termining the matter in question ; but if they 
cannot agree, Concp-ess shall name three per- 
sons out of each ofthe United States, and from 
the list of such persons each party shall alter- 
nately strike out one, the petitioners beginning, 
until the numl}er shall be reduced to tiiirteen; 
and fix>m that number not less than seven, nor 
more than nine names, as Congress shall direct, 
shall in the presence of Congress be drawn out 
by lot, and the persons whose names shall be so 
drawn or any five of them, shall be commis- 
sioners or judges, to hear and finally determine 
the controversy, so always as a major part ofthe 
judges who shall hear the cause shall agree in 
the determination : and if either party shall neg- 
lect to attend at the day appointed, without 
showing reasons which Congress shall judge 
sufficient, or being present shall refuse to strike, 
the Congress shall proceed to nominate three 
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persons out of each State, and the Secretary of 
Congress shall strike in behalf of such party ab- 
sent or refusing; and the judgment and sen- 
tence of the court to be appointed, in the man- 
ner above prescribed, shall be final and conclu- 
sive; and if anv of the parties shall refuse to sub- 
mit to the authority ot such court, or to appear 
or defend their claim or cause, the court shall, 
nevertheless, proceed to pronounce sentence or 
judgment, which shall in like manner be final 
and decisive,' the judgment or sentence and 
other proceedings being in either case transmit- 
ted to Congress and l^eed among the acts of 
Congress for the security of the parties con- 
cerned : provided that every commissioner, be- 
fore he sits in judgment, shall take an oath, to 
be administered by one of the judges of the Su- 
preme or Superior Court of the State where the 
cause shall be tried, **well and truly to hear and 
determine the matter in question, according to 
the best of his judgment, without favor, aSec- 
tion, or hope of reward:" provided als^ that no 
State shall be deprived of territory for the bene- 
fit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right 
of soil claimed under different grants of two or 
more States, whose jurisdictions ds they may 
respect buch lands, and the Slates which passed 
such grants, are adjusted; the said grants or 
either of them being at the same time claimed 
to have originated antecedent to such settle- 
ment of jurisdiction, siiall, on the petition of 
either party to the Congress of the United 
States, be mially determined as near as may be 
in the same manner as is before prescribed for 
deciding disputes respecting territorial iurisdic- 
tion between different States. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
shall also have the sole exclusive right and pow- 
er of regulating the alloy and value of coin 
struck by their own authority, or by tliat of the 
re5pective States — fixing the st ndafd of weights 
and measures throughout the United Stases - 
regulating the trade and managing all uf&irs 
with the Indians, not members of any of the 



States; provided that the legislative right of any 
State within its own limits be not infringed or 
violated— establishing or regulating post-offices 
fix>m one State to another, throughout idl the 
United States, and exacting such postage on the 
papers passing through the same as majr be 
requisite to defray the expenses of the said ofince — 
appointing all officers of the land forces in the 
service oi the United States, excepting regimen- 
tal officers— appointing all the officers of the 
naval forces, and commissioning all officers 
whatever in the service of the United States — 
making rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the said land and naval forces, and direct- 
ing their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
shall have authority to appoint a commit- 
tee, to sit in the recess of Congress, to be de- 
nominated *'A Committee of the States," and to 
consist of one delegate from each State; and to 
appoint such other committees and civil officers 
as may be necessary for managing the general 
affairs of the United States, under their direc- 
tion — to appoint one of their number to preside; 
providetl that no person be allowed to serve in 
the office of president more than one year in any 
term of three years — to ascertain the necessiu-y 
sums of money to be raised for the service of 
the United States, and to appropriate and apply 
the same for defraying the public expenses — to 
borrow money, or emit bills on the credit of the 
United States, transmitting every half year to 
the respective States an account of the sums of 
money so borrowed or emitted — to build and , 
equip a navy — to agree upon the number of land 
forces, and to make requisitions from each Stale 
for its quota, in proportion to the number of 
white inhabitants in such State; which requisi- 
tion shall be binding; and thereupon the legisla- 
tures of each State shall appoint the regimental 
officers, raise the men, and clothe, arm, and 
equip them in a soldier- like manner, at the ex- 
pense of the United States ; and the officers and 
men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall 
march to the place apiKjinted, and within the 
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time agreed on by the United States in Congress 
assembled; but if the United States in Congress 
assembled shall, on consideration of circum- 
stances, judge proper that any State should not 
raise men, or should raise a smaller number than 
its quota, and that any other State should raise a 
greater number of men than the quota thereof; 
such extra numbtr shall be raised, officered 
clothed, armed, and equipped in the bame man. 
ner as the quota of such State, unless the legis- 
lature of such State shall judge that such extra 
number cannot be safelj spared cut of the 
same; in which case they shall raise, officer, 
clothe, arm, and equip as many of such extra 
number as they judge can be safely spared. 
And the officers and men so clothed, armed, and 
equipped, shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
shall never engage in a war, nor g^nt letters of 
marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor enter 
into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, 
nor regulate the value thereof, nor a^^certain the 
sums and expenses necessary for the defense 
and welfare of the United Slates, or any of them, 
nor.emit bills, nor borrow money on the credit 
of the United States, nor appropriate money, nor 
aisree upon the number of vessels of war to be 
built or purchased, or the number of land or sea 
fo*xes to be raised, nor ap|x>int a commander-in- 
chief of the army or navy unless nine States as- 
sent to the same; nor shall a question on any 
other point, except for adjourning from day to 
day, be determined, unless by the votes of 
a majority of the United States In Congress 
assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have 
power to a^oum to any time within the year, 
and to any place within the United States, so 
that no period of adjournment be for a longer 
duration than the space of six months, and shall 
publish the journal of their proceedings month- 
ly, except such parts thereof relating to treaties, 
alliances, or military operations, as in their 



judgment require secresy; and the yeas and 
nays of the delegates of each State on any ques- 
tion shall be entered on the journal when it is 
desired by any delegate ; and the delegates of a 
State, or any of them, at his or their request, 
shall be furnished with a transcript of the said 
journal, except such parts as are above excepted, 
to lay before the legislatures of the several 
States. 

Article la The committee of the States, 
or any nine of them, shall be authorized to exe- 
cute, in the recess of Congress, such of the 
powers of Congress as the United States in Con- 
gress assembl^, by the consent of nine States, 
shall, from tinie to' time, think expedient to vest 
them witli ; provided that no power be del^ated 
to the said committee ; for the exercise of which, 
by the Articles of Confederation, the voice of 
nine States in the Congress of the United States 
assembled is requisite. 

Article ii. Canada, acceding to this con- 
federation and joining in the measures of the 
United States, shall be admitted into, and en- 
titled to all the advantages of this union ; but no 
other colony shall be admitted into the same 
unless such admission be agreed to by nine 
States. 

Article 12. All bills of credit emitted, 
moneys borrowed, and debts contracted by, or 
under the authority of Congress, before the as- 
sembling of the United States, in pursuance of 
the present confederation, shall be deemed and 
considered as a charge aeainst the United States 
— for payment and satisfaction whereof, the said 
United States and the public faith are hereby 
solemnly pledged. 

Article 13. Every State shall abide by the 
determinations of the United States in Congress 
assembled on all questions which, by this con- 
federation, are submitted to them. And the ar- 
ticles of this confederation shall be inviolably 
observed by every State, and the union shall be 
perpetual ; nor shall any alteration at any time 
hereafter be made in any of them, unless such 
alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 
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United States, and be afterward confirmed by 
the legislatures of every State. 

And Whereas^ It hath pleased the Great Gov- 
ernor of the World to incline the hearts of the 
legislatures we respectively represent in Con- 
gress; to approve of and to authorize 'is to ratify 
the said Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
union: Know Ye that we, the undersigned 
delegates, by virtue of the power and authority 
to us given for that purpose, do, by these pres- 
ents, in the name and in behalf of our respec- 
tive constituents, fully and entirely ratify and 
confirm each and every of the saicf Articles of 
Confederation and perpetual Union, and all and 
singular the matters and things therein con- 



tained. And we do further solemnly plight and 
engage the faith of our respective constituents, 
that thev shall abide by the determinations of 
the United States in Congress assembled on all 
questions which, by .the said confederation, are 
submitted to them. And that the articles there- 
of shall be inviolably observed by the States we 
respectively represent, and that the union shall 
be perpetual. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto set our hands in Congress. Done at 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 
9th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1778, 
and in the 3d year of the Independence of 
America. 
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IN CONGRESS, JULY 1 3, I787. 



An Ordinance jor the Government of the Territory of the United States^ 
Northwest of the River Ohio, 




tJS 1/ ordained^ by the United States in 
Congress assembled, that the said 
Territory, for the purpose of tempo- 
rary government, be one district ; 
sulject, however, to be divided into 
two districts, as future circumstances 
may, in the opinion of Congress, make 
it expedient. 

Be it ordednedy by the authority afore- 
said, that the estates'both of resident and 
non-resident proprietors in the said Terri, 
tory, dying intestate, shall descend to, and 
be distributed among their children, and the 
descendants of a deceased child in equal 
parts ; the descendants of a deceased child or 
grandchild, to take the share of their deceased 
parent, in equal parts, among them, and where 
there shall be no children or descendants, 
then in equal parts to the next of kin, in 
equal degree ; and among collaterals, the chil- 
dren of a deceased brother or sister of the intest- 
ate shall have, in equal parts, among them, their 
deceased parent's share; and there shall in no 
case be a distinction between kindred of the 
whole and half blood ; saving in all cases to the 
widow of the intestate her third part of the real 
estate for life, and one-third part of the personal 
estate; and this law relative to descents and 
dower shall remain in full force until altered by 
the Legislature of the district And until the 
Governor and judges shall adopt laws as herein- 
after mentioned, estates in the said territory 
may be devised or bequeathed by wills in writ- 
ing, signed and sealed by him or her, in whom 



the estate may be (being of full age), and attest- 
ed by three witnesses ; and real estates may be 
conveyed by^lease or release, or bargain and 
sale, signed, sealed, and delivered by the penon, 
being of full age, in whom the e6tate#may, 
and attested by two witnesses, provided Buch 
wills be duly proved, and such conveyances be 
acknowledged, or the execution thereof duly 
proved, and be recorded within one year after 
proper magistrates, courts and registers shall be 
appiointed for that purpose, and personal proper- 
ty may be transferred by delivery, saving, how- 
ever, to the French and Canadian inhabitants, 
and other settlers of the Kaskaskias, Saint Vin- 
cents, and the neighboring villages, who have 
heretofore professed themselves citizens of Vir- 
ginia, their laws and customs now in force 
among them, relative to descent and conveyance 
of property. 

Be it ordained^ by the authority aforesaid, that 
there shall be appointed, from time to time, by 
Congress, a Gov«a-nor, whose commission shall 
continue in force for the term of three years, un- 
less sooner revoked by Congress ; he shall reside 
in the district and have a freehold < state therein, 
in one thousand acres of land, while in the ex- 
ercise pf his office. There shall be appointed, 
from time to time, by Congress, a Secretary, 
whose commission sKall continue In force for 
four years, unless sooner revoked ; he shall re- 
side therein, an J have a freehold estate therein, 
in five hundred acres of land, while in the exer« 
cise of his office; it shall be his duty to keep and 
preserve the acts and laws passed by the Legifr* 
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lature, and the public records of the district, and 
the proceedings of the Governor in liis execu- 
tive department, and transmit authentic copies 
of such acts and proceedings, every six months, 
to the Secretary of Congress. There sliall also 
be appointed a court, to consist of three judges, 
any two of whom to form a court,which shall 
have a common law jurisdiction, and reside in 
the district, and have each therein a freehold 
estate in five hundred acres of land, while in the 
exercise of their offices ; and their commissions 
shall continue in force during good behavior. 

The Governor and judges, or a majority of 
them, shall adopt and publish in the distict such 
laws of the original States, criminal and civil, as 
may be necessary, and best suited to the circum- 
stances of the district, and report them to Con- 
gress, from time to time, which laws shall be in 
force in the district until the organization of the 
General Assembly therein, unless disapproved 
by Congress ; but afterward, the Legislature 
shall have authority to alter them as they shall 
think fit. 

The Governor, for the time being, shall be 
commander-in-chief of the militia, appoint and 
commission all officers in the same, below thj 
rank of general officers. All general officers 
shall be appointed and commissioned by Con- 
gress. - 

Prevk>u8 to the organization of the General 
Assembly, the Governor shall appoint such mag- 
istrates and other civil officers in each county or 
township, as he shall find necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the peace and good order in the 
same. After the General Assembly shall be 
organized, the powers and duties of magistrates 
and other civil officers shall be regulated^ and 
defined by the said Assembly ; but all magistrates 
and other civil officers, not herein otherwise di- 
rected, shall, during the continuance of this 
temporary government, be appointed by the 
Governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the 
laws to be adopted or made, shall have force in 
^i» part« of the d-siricl, and for the execution of 



orocesR, criminal and civil, the Governor shall 
niake j>ro|>er divisions thereof ; and shall pro- 
ceed, from time to time, as circumstances may 
require, to lay out the parts of the district in 
which the Indian titles shall have been extin- 
ffuitshed, into counties and townships, subject, 
however, to such alterations as may hereafter be 
made by the Legislature. 

So soon as there shall be five thousand free 
male inhabiUnts, of full age, in the district, upon 
giving proof thereof to the Governor, they shall 
receive authority, with time and place, to elect 
representatives from their counties or townships, 
to represent them in the General Assembly; 
Provided^ That for every five hundred free male 
inhabitants there shall be one representative, and 
so on progressively with the numberof free male 
inhabitants, shall the right of representation in- 
crease, until the number of representatives shall 
amount to twenty-five, alter which the number 
and proportion of representatives shall be regu- 
lated by the Legislature ; Provided, That no 
person be eligible or qualified to act as a repre- 
sentative, unless he shall have been a citizen of 
one of the United States three years and be a 
resWent in the district, or unless he shall have 
resided in the district three years, and in either 
case shall likewise hold in his own right, in fee 
simple, two hundred acres of land within the 
same ; Provided^ also, that a freehold in fifty 
acres of land in the district, having been a citi- 
zen of one of the States, and being resident in 
the district, or the like freehold and two years' 
residence in the district, shall be necessary to 
qualify a man as an elector of a representative. 

The representative thus elected, shall serve 
for the term of two years, and in case of the 
death of a representative, or removal from office, 
the Governor shall issue a writ to the county or 
township for which he was a member, to elect 
another in his stead, to serve for the residue of 
the term. ^ 

The G neral Assembly, or Legislature, shall 
consist of the Governor, Legislative Council, 
and a House of Representatives. The Legisia- 
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tive Council shall consist of five members, to 
continue in office five years, unless sooner re- 
moved by Congress, any three of whom to be a 
quorum, and the members of the Council shall 
be nominated and appointed in the following 
manner, to wit: As soon as representatives shall 
be elected, the Governor shall appoint a time 
and place for them to meet together, and, when 
met, they shall nominate ten persons, residents 
in the district and each possessed of a freehold 
in five hundred acres of land, and return their 
names to Congress, five of whom Congress shall 
appoint and commission to serve as aforesaid ; 
and whenever a vacancy shall happen in the 
Council, by death or removal from office, the 
House of Rq)re8entatives shall nominate two 
persons qualified as aforesaid, for each vacancy, 
and return their names to Congress, one of 
whom Congress shall appoint and commission 
for the residue of the term ; and every five 
years, four months at least before the expiration 
of the time of service of the Council, the said 
House shall nominate ten persons qualified as 
aforesaid, and return their names to Congress, 
five of whom Congress shall appoint and com- 
mission to serve as members of the Council five 
years, unless sooner removed. And the Gov- 
ernor, Legislative Council, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall have authority to make laws in 
all cases for the good government of the district, 
not repugnant to the principles and articles in 
this ordinance established and declared. And 
all bills having passed by a majority in the 
House, and by a majority in the Council, shall 
be referred to the Governor for his assent ; but 
no bill or legislative act whatever, shall be of any 
force without his assent. The Grovernor shall 
have power to convene, prorogue, and dissolve 
the assembly, when in his opinion it shall be 
expedient. * d 

The Governor, Judges, Legislative Council, 
Secretary, and such other officers as Congress 
shall appoint in the district, shall take an oath or 
affirmation of fidelity, and of office — the Govern- 
or before the President of Congress, and all oth- 



er officers before the Governor. As soon as a 
Legislature shall be formed in the District, the 
Council and House, assembled in one room, 
shall have authority, by joint ballot, to elect a 
delegate to Congress, who shall have a seat in 
Congress, with the right of debating, but not of 
voting, during this temporary government 

And for extending the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which form the ba- 
sis whereon these republics, their laws and con- 
stitutions, are elected ; to fix and establish those 
principles as t/te basis of all laws, constitutions, and 
goxwrmneuts^ which forever hereafter shall be 
formed in the said Territory; to provide also for 
the establishment of States, and for their admis- 
sion to a share in the Federal Council on an 
equal footing with the original States, at as early 
periods as may be consistent with the general 
interest : 

// is hereby ordained and declared^ by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the following articles shall 
be considered as articles of compact between the 
original States and the people and States in the 
said Territory, and forever remain unalterable, 
unless by common consent; viz.: 

Article I. No person, demeaning himself 
in a peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever be 
molested on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments in the said Territory. 

Art. II. The inhabitants of the said Territo- 
ry shall always be entitled to the benefit of the 
writ oiJidbcas corpus and of the trial by jury ; of 
a proportionate representation of the people in 
the Legislature, and of judicial proceeidings ac- 
cor^ting to the course of the common law ; all 
persons shall be bailable unless for capital of- 
iVnses, where the proof shall be evident, or the 
presumption great ; all fines shall be moderate, 
and no cruel or unusual punishments shall be 
inflicted; no man shall be deprived of his liberty 
or property but by the judgment of his peers or 
the law of the land ; and siiould the public exi- 
gencies make it necessary for the common pres- 
ervation to take any person's property, or to 
demand his particular services, full compensatkxi 
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shall be made for ihe same ; and, in the just 
pref^ervadon of rights and property, it is under- 
stood and declared, that no law ought ever to be 
made, or have force in the said territory, that 
jshall, in any manner whatever, interfere with 
or affect private contracts or engagements, bona 
fide, and. without fraud, previously formed. 

Ari'. III. Religion, morality, and knowledge 
beingr necessary to food government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. The 
utmost good faith shall always be observed to- 
ward the Indians; their lands and property shall 
never be taken from them without their consent; 
and in their property, rights, and liberty, they 
never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless in 
lust and lawful wars authorized by Congress; 
out laws founded in justice and humanity shall, 
from time to time, be made, for preventing 
wrongs being done to them, and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them. 

Art. IV. The said Territory, and the States 
which may be formed therein, shall forever re- 
main a part of this Confederacy of the United 
States of America, subject to the Articles of 
Confederation,* and to such alterations therein 
as shall be constitutionally made; an i to nil the 
acts and ordinances of the* United States in Con- 
gress assembled, conformable thereto. The in- 
habitants and settlers in the said Territory shall 
be subject to pay a part of the Federal debts 
contracted, or to be contracted, and a prof>or- 
tjonal part of the expenses of government, to be 
apportioned on them by Congress, accordintj to 
the same common rule and measure by which 
apportionments thereof shall be made on the 
other States; and the taxes for paying theif pro- 
portion shall be laid and levied by the authority 
and direction of the Legislatures of the District, 
or Districts, or new States, as in the original 
States, within the time agreed upon by the 
United Stites in Congress assembled. The 
Leg^islatures ofjhose Districts, or new States, 

'• This Ordinance wa« drawn up before the Coustitution 
^vaa formed. 



shall never interfere with the primary disjx)sal 
of the soil by the United States in 'Congress 
assembled, nor with any regulations Congress 
may find necessary for securing the title in such 
«;oil to the bona fide purchasers. ♦ No tax shall be 
imposed on lands the property of the United 
St .tes; and in no case shall non-resident propri- 
etors be taxed higher than residents. The nav- 
igable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence, and the carrying places between the 
same, shall be common highways, and forever 
free, as well to the inhabitants of the said Terri- 
tory as to the citizens of the United States, and 
those of any other States that may be admitted 
into the confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty therefor. ^ 

Art. V. There shall be formed In the said 
Territory not less than three, nor more than five 
States; and the boundaries of the States, as soon 
as Virginia shall alter her act of session and 
consent to the same, shall become fixed and es- 
tablished as follows, to wit : The Western State 
shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and Wabash Rivers ; a direct line drawn from 
the Wabash and Post Vincents due north to the 
territorial line between the United States and 
Canada, and by the said territorial line to the 
Lake of the Woods and Mississippi The Middle 
State shall be bounded by the said direct line, 
the Wabash from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by 
the Ohio, by direct line drawn due north from 
the mouth of the Great Miami lo the said terri- 
torial line, and by said teiTitorial line. ' The 
Eastern State shall be bounded by the last men- 
tioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
the said territorial line; Provid<d^ however, and 
it is further understood and declared, that the 
boundaries of these three States shall be subject 
so far to be altered, and, if Congress shall here- 
after find it expedient, they shall have authority 
to form one or two States in that part of the 
said Territory which lies north of an east and 
west line diawn through the southerly bend or 
extreme of Lake Michigan ; and whenever any 
of the said States shall have six»v thousan i fre^? 
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inhabitants therein, such States shail be admit- 
ted, by their delegates, into the Congress of the 
Uniteid States, on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatsoever ; and 
shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitu- 
tion and State government ; Prornded^ the con- 
stitution and government so to be formed shall 
be republ can, and in conformity to the principles 
contained in these articles ; and, so far as it can 
be consistent with the general interest of the 
confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at 
an earlier period, and when there may be a less 



number of free inhabitants in the Stale than 
sixty thousand. 

Art. VI. There shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Territory, oth- 
erwise than in the punishment of crimes where- 
of the party shall have been duly convicted ; 
Provided^ always, that any person escaping into 
the same, from whom labor or service Is lawful- 
ly claimed in any of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or ser- 
vice as aforesaid. 
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N the existence of the Union^ depends the safety and welfare of the parts 
of which it is composed; the fate of an .empire^ in many respects^ the 
most interesting in the world. Among the most formidable obstacles 
which the new Constitution will have to encounter ,, we may reckon the 
perverted ambition of men^ who will either hope to aggrandize themselves by 
the confusions of their country ^ or will flatter themselves with fairer prospects 
of elevation from the subdivision of the empire into several partial confedera- 
cies^ than from its Union under one Government, * ♦ ♦ * ♦ The viffor 
of Government is essential to the security of liberty.^"* 
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Tbe Goijslitutioij of the United States. 




cnHSTiTnTinH df tae nHiTEn states df aheriea,* 



We, the People of the United State^ in Order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish Jus- 
tice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promote the eeneral 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain aiid 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

Fl^VICItE I. 

Section i. All legislative Powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of RefresenicUives. 

Section 2. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every sec- 



ond Year by the people of the several States, 
and the Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the most 
numerous Branch of the State L^slature. 

No person shall be a RepresentaUve who shall 
not have attained to the Age of twenty-five 
Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the 
United States^ and who shall not, when elected, 
be an Inhabitant of that State in which he shall 
be chosen. 

Representative and direct Taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to thev 
respective Numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole Number of free Persons, 
including those bound to Service for a Term of 
Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
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fifths «r an other Persons, llie actual Enumer- 
ation shall be made within three Years after the 
first meeting of tlie Congress of the United 
States, and within every sulMequent Term of 
ten Years, in such Manner as they sliall by Law 
direct The Number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty Thousand but 
each State shall have at Least one Representa- 
tive; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the Sute of New Hampshire stiall be entitled to 
chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five. New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsyl- 
vania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir. 
Sinia ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina 
ve, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation 
from «ny State, the Executive Authority there- 
of shaU issue WriU of Election to fill such Va- 
cmndes. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse 
their Speaker and other Oflicers; and shall have 
the sole Power of Impeachment 

Sbotion 3. The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen bv the Legislature thereot for six 
Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in 

Oonseauence of the first Election, they shall be 

divided as equidly as may be into three Classes. 

Tlie Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall 

be vacated at the Expiration of the second 

Vear, of tlie second Class at the Expiration of 

the fourth Year, and of the third Class at the 

:£xpiration of the sixth Year, so that one-third 

rnaij be chosen every second Year; and if Va- 

oJUicies happen by Resignation, or otherwise, 

during the Recess of the Legislature of any 

Staite, the Executive thereof may make tempo- 

Tnry Appointments until the next Meeting of 

tk\c Legislature, whk:h shall then fill such Va- 

cAS^cies. 

l4o Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
(xjLVe attained to the Age of thirtx' Yearft, and 
^c^M\ nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 



aad wlio shall not, when elected, be ^m inkttifi 
tamt of that SUte for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no 
Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Ofliters, 
and also a President /r^ temfore^ in the Absence 
of the Vice President, or when he shall exercias 
the Oflice of Presklentof the United States. 

The Senate sludl have the sole Power to try 
all Impeachments. When sitting for that pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Afilrmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice shall preside : And no Person 
shall be convicted without the Concurrence of 
two thirds of the Members present 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from Office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any OflSce of 
honor. Trust or Profit under the United States; 
but the Party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judg- 
ment, and Punishment, according to Law. 

Section 4. The Times, Places and Mannar 
of holding Elections for Seuaiors and Refre uU " 
tcitrueSf shall be prescribed in each State by the 
L^islature thereof; but the Congress mapr at 
time by Law nuike or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chuslng Sei^tors. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every Year, and such meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
Law appoint a different Day. 

Sbction 5. Each House shall be the Judge 
of the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of 
its own Members, and a Majority of each shall 
constitute a Quorum to do business ; but a smaller 
Number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the Attendance of ab- 
sent Members, in such Manner, and under such 
Penalties as each House may provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly 
Behavior, and, with the Concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Pro- 
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ceedingt, and from time to time publish the 
tame, excepting such Parts as majr in their 
Tudgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas and 
Majrs of the Members of either Hbuse on any 
question shall, at the Desire of one-fifth of those 
rresent, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the Consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other Place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The Senators and Representa- 
Uve$ shall receive a Compensation for their Ser- 
vices, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. They shall 
in all ^ Cases, except Treason, Felony and 
Breacti'of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest 
during their Attendance at the Session of their 
' respective Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same; and for any Speech or Debate in 
cither House, they shall not be questioned in 
any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, durin? 
the Time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil Office under the Authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or 
the Emoluments whereof shall have been In- 
creased during such lime; and no Person hold- 
ing any OiBce under the United States, shall be 
a Member of either House during his Continu- 
ance in Office. 

Section ^. All Bills for raising Revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives ; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before 
it become a Law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approve he shall sign 
it, but if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have origi- 
inated, who shall enter the Objections at large 
on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If 
aller such Reconsideration two thirds of that 



House shall agree to pass the Bill, It shall be 
sent, together with the Objections, to the otiier 
House, by which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered, and if approved by two-tlMrds of tiiat 
House, it shall become a Law. But in all such 
Cases the Votes of both Houses shall be deter- 
mined by Teas and Nays, and the Names of the 
Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be 
entered on the Journal of each House respec- 
tively. If any 6ill shall not be retiunni by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the 
Same shall be a law, in like manner as if lie had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjourn*, 
ment prevent its Return, in which case It shall 
not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatixjes may be necessary (except on a 
question of Adjournment) shall be presented to 
the President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Eflfect, shall be approved by 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, according to the Rules and 
Limitations prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have Power: 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence and general Welfare of the 
United States; but all Duties, Imposts and Ex- 
cises shall be uniform tliroughout the United 
States ; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United 
States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, 
and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian Tribes; '^ 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturaiita- 
tion^ and uniform Laws on the subject of Bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof 
and of toreig^ Coin, and fix the Standard of 
Weights and Measures; 
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To provide for the Punishment of counterfeit- 
fag the Securities and current Coin of tlie United 
SUtes; 
To establish Post Offices and fost Roads; 
To promote the Progress of Science and use- 
ful Arts, by securing for limited Times lo Au- 
thors and Inventors the Exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries ; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies 
committed on the high Seas, and Offences 
ttga\v\Bt the Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Captures 
on Land and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appro- 
priation of Mone^ to that Use shall be for a 
longer Term than two Years ; 
'To provide and maintain a Navy ; 
To make Rules for the Government and Reg- 
ulation of the land and naval Forces; 
. To provide for calling forth the Militia to exe- 
cute the Laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining, the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employ wi in the Service 
of the United States, reserving to the States re- 
spectively, the Appointment of the Officexs, and 
the Authority of training the Militia according 
to the discipline present^ by Congress: 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in ail Cases 
w^hatsoever, over such District (not exceeding 
ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of particu- 
lar States, and the Acceptance of Congress, be- 
some the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like Authority over all 
Places purchased by the Consent of the Legis- 
ature of the State in which the Same shall be, 
or the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, 
lock. Yards, and other needful Buildings;— And 
• Xo make all Laws which shall be necessary 
.nd proper for carrying into Execution the fore- 



going Powers, and all other P6wers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of tM 
United States, or in any Dc^partment or any OC 
ficer thereof. 

Section 9. The Migration or Importation 
of such Persons as any of the States now exist- 
ing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to tlie Year am 
thousand eight hundred and eighty but a Tan or 
duty may be imposed on sumi Importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each Person. 

The PHvilege of the Writ of Habeas Carfut 
shall not be suspended, unless when in Cases of 
Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may re- 
quire it 

No Bill of Attainder or ex fo$t facto Law shall 
be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direci, Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or Enu- 
meration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles em« 
ported from any State. "^ 

No Preference shall be given by any R^^la^ 
tion of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of 
one State over those of another : nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
but in Consequence of Appropriations made by- 
Law ; and a regular Statement and Account of 
the Receipts and Expenditures of all public 
Money shall be published from time to.time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no Person holding any Of- 
fice of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept of any 
Present, Emolument, Office, or Title, of any 
kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or for- 
eign State. 

Section la No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation ; grant Let- 
ters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Monev; 
emit Bills of Credit; make any Thing but eold 
and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of D&ts; 
pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or 
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%it^ impttirinir ^e ObligtttioA of Contracts, or 
9r«nt »njr Tkleof Nobilitj. 

No State shall, without the Content of the 
Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Im- 
jKirts or Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inaptction Laws: and 
the net ihtxluoe of all Duties and Imposts, laid 
by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for 
the Uses of the Treasunr of the Unitt^ Sti^tes; 
and idl such Laws shall be subject to the Re^s* 
ion and Control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Con* 
gress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, 
or Ships of War in ti?ne of Peace, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State, or 
with a foreign Power, or engage in War, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger 
wiM Will not admit of delay. 

^KVIOItC II. 

Bkction 1. The executive Power shall be 
v^H in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his Office during the 
Iterm of four Years, and, together with the 
Vlc^ President chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows 

Ea^h State shall appoint, in such Manner as 
the Legislattire thereof may direct, a Number of 
Electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be 
emtii$Bd in the Congress : but no Senator or Kep* 
reiemative, or I'erson holding an Office- *of 
Trurt or Profit under tlie United States, shall 
bie appofarted an Elector, *" 

p*he Electors shall meet in their respective 
StMes, ai\d vote by Ballot for two Persons, of 
iid<hom one at least shall not be on Inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves. And they 
^hall make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes fbr each ; which 
List- tiiey shall sign and certifV, and transmit 
ieafed to the Seat of the (Government of tlie 
United SuteK, directed to the Presklentof the 
Senate. The Pretiiuent of tlie Senate skudi, in 



tIkePreseneeof tftt' Senate aM^ Roosr of R^ 
^Mintatfyes; open ait tfie O Mliiflea i e% and tM 
Votes shall then be counted.^ The Person hat^ 
ing the greatest Number of Votes shaU b^ the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of the 
whole Number of Elector^ appointed; and If 
there be more than one who have such Maior- 
jty, and have an equal Number of Votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately 
chuse by Ballot one of them for PreskieHt; and 
if no Person have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the List the said House shall in like 
Manner chuse the President; but in chusing tiie 
President, the Votes shall be taken by Sutes, 
the Representation from each State having one 
Vote; A quorum for ttiis Purpose shall consist 
of a Member or Members from two thirds of the 
States, and a Maicnity of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the 
e hoice of the President, the PeVbon having the 
greatest Number of Votes of the Electors shall 
be the Vice President But if there should re- 
main two or more who have equal Votes, the 
Senate shall chuse from them by BaUot the 
Vice President.} 

The Congress may determine the Ttme of 
chusing the Electors, and the Dinr on which 
they shall give their Votes; which Day shall Ite 
the same throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a 
Citizen of the United States, at the time or the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be digiMto 
the Office of President; neither shail any Per- 
son be eligible to that Office who shall not iiave 
attained to the Age of thirty-five. Years, end 
been fourteen Years a Resident' within the 
United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President Irom 
Office, or his Death, Resignation, or Inability 
to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Oflice. the Same shall devolve on the Vice Pres- 
ident, and the Congress mi^ bv Law provide 
for the Case of Remoyal, Death, Resignation, 
or Inability both of the President and Vice Pre*- 
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MA^ dijdtrlnr iivtiat Ofklcer ihan" then act ts 
mAlbol^ alter each Officer ^11 act according- 
W, mitil the DiBahility be removed, or a Pret- 
iSm ^han be elected. o 

iPhi^ President shall, at stated Times lecdve 
fdif* his Services, a Compensation, which shall 
be neither increased nor diminished during the 
Period' for which he sliall have been elected, 
aiid' he shaH not receive within that Period anj 
other Emolument from the United States, or anjr 
of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of liis Of- 
fice, he shall take the following Oath or Affir- 
mations— % 
*^ i do soletnnljr swear (or affirm) that I will 
fidtiifuUjr execute the Office of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of my 
Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.*' 
SscnoNa. The President shall be Ccm- 
tmamier in CJUtf of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the Militia of the several 
States, when called Into the actual Service of the 
Unitea States : he may require the Opinion, in 
writing, of the piinclpal Officer in each of the 
execuuve Departments, upon anv Subject relat- 
ing to the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offi;nses against the United States, 
except in Cases of Impeachment. O 

He shall have Povier, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cfir;^ and he sliall nominate, jsnd by and with 
the Advice and Consent of the Semite, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other Public MInUtersand 
Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
otHar Officeis of the United States^ who^e Ap- 

eintments are not herein otherwise provided 
I and which sliall be established by Law; but 
thd Congress may by Law vest the Appointment 
ol* «ach inferior Officers, as they mav think 
tfop^, in the President alone, in the Courts of 
£•■% or In the Heads of Departments. ^ 
The Presklent shall have Power to fill up all 



Vacancies that may happen daring; the ReooMi 
of the Senate, by f^nUng Ooa|misclona whidk 
shall expire at theEnd oTtheh* neittSas«lon« < 

Section 3. He shall fitmi time to tim^ gl¥# 
to the Congress Information of the State of d&e 
Union, and recommend to tlieir Considtmtioor 
such Measures as he shall judoe necessary tmd 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary OccasloM;, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in 
Case of Disagreement between them, wHh Re- 
spect to the Time of Adjournment, lie may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and other 
pubic Ministers; he shall take Care that the 
Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Commis- 
sion all officers ot the Uniled States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice-Preskieot 
and all civil Officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from Office on Impeachment for» 
and Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or otlMT 
high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

^KVICItE III. 

Section i. The judicial Power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior Courts as the Congress m&y 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior Courts^ 
shall hold their OflSces during good Behavior, 
and shall, at stated Times, receive for their Ser- 
vices, a Compensation, whkh shall not be di- 
minished durlnff their Continuance in Office. # 

Section 2. The judicial Power shall e^ettd 
to allCases In Law and Equity, arising under 
thU ConstituUon, the Laws of the United Statea^ 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their Authority ^-to all Cases affecting Ambas^ 
sadors, other^ublic Ministers, and Consuls: — tt^ 
all Owes of admiralty and maritime Jurisdic- 
tion;— to Controvernies to whi«!h the United! 
States shaU be a Party^to Controversies be- 
tween two or more Slale:» ;— between a State and 
Citizens of another State ;— between Citizens of 
diircrcnl State*,— between Citizens of the same 
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State claiming Lands under Grants of different 
States, and between a State, or Citizens thereof, 
«nd foretoi Stated Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other pub- 
lic Ministers and Consuls, and those in wMck a 
State shall be a Part/, the Supreme Court shall 
have original Jurisdiction. In all the other 
Cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate yurisdictien^ both as to Law and 
Fact, "with such Exceptions, and under such 
Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of 
Impeachment, shall be by Jury : and such Trial 
shall be held in the State where the said Crimes 
shall have been committed ; but when not com- 
mitted within any Suite, the Trial shall be at 
such Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 

Section 3. Treason against the United States^ 
shall consist only in levying War against them, 
or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comiort No person shall be convicted 
of Treason unless on the Testimony of two Wit- 
nesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession 
in open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the 
Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder of 
Treason shall work Corruption nf Bloody or For- 
feiture except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. 

^I^mCIiE lY. 

Section i. Full Faith and Credit shall be 
^ven in each State to the public Acts, Records, 
4uid judicial Proceedings of every other State. 
And the Cbngress mav by general Laws pre- 
scribe the Manner in which such Acts, Records 
and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect 
thereof. 

. Section 3. The Citizens of each State shall 
ie entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of 
Citizens of the several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, 
Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from Jus- 
tice, nnd be fouiul in another State, shall on De- 



mand of the executive Authority of the State kom 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be remored 
to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour fai one 
State, under the Laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Reg- 
ulation therein, be discharged from such SwvSce 
or Labour^ but shall be delivered up on Claim of 
the Party to whom such Service or Labour may 
be due. 

Section 3. New States may be admitted by 
the Congress Into this Union ; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected vrithin the Jurisdic- 
tion of any other State ; nor any State be formed 
by the Junction of two or more States, or Parts 
of States, without the Consent of the Legisla- 
tures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose oft 
and make all needful RuL'S and Regulations re- 
specting the Territory- or other Property belone. 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to Preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of an/ 
particular State. 

Section 4. The United States shall guaran- 
tee to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion ; and on Application of 
the Legislature or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against domes- 
tic Violence. 

^I^?IOIiE Y. 

The Coneress, whenever two thirds of tx>th 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propoae 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of the several 
States, shall call a Convention for proposing 
Amendments, which, in either Case, sliali be 
valid to all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by Con- 
ventions in three fourths thereof^ as the one < 
the other Mode of Ratification may be ] 
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\xf the Congress ; Provided that no Amendment 
which may oe made friorio the Year One thou, 
sand eight himdred and eight shall in anj Man- 
ner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the 
Ninth Section of the first Article; and that no 
State, without iu Consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal Suffrage in the Senate. 

TU^nCIiETL 

All Debts contracted and Engagements en- 
tered into, before the Adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, shall tie as tfolid agmnsi the United States 
under this Constitutioii, as imder the Confedera- 
tion. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the Authority of the United Sutes, shall 
be the supreme Law of the Land : and tlie 
Judges in every State shall be boimd thereby, 
any Thing in the Constitution or l^ws of any 
State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the Members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
Officers, both of the United S^tes and of the 
several States, shall be bound by Oath or Affir- 
mation, to support this Constitution ; but no re- 



ligious T^t shall ever be reouired as a qualifica- 
tion to any Office or public Trust under (be 
United States. 

TIKVICbE YU. 

The Ratifications of the Conventions of 
nine States, shall be sufficient far iU EstMiik- 
meni of this Constitution between the States to 
ratifying the Same. 
^<m« in Convention by the Unanimous Con- 
sent of the States present the Seventeeiitr 
Day of September in the Tear of omr Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and Eighty 
seven and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the Twelfth 9m 
MMincM whereof We have hereunto sub- 
scribed our Names, 

Geo. WASHINGTON— 
President and Deputy from Virgimitu 



•[Thu edition of the ConsUtution of the United i 
haB been taken from the edition published by Joseph Bsrt- 
lett Burleigh LL. D. from his script imitation of the Cob- 
stitution which was compared with the original in the 
Department of State, and also found to l>e correct in cap- 
iUls, orthography, text, and punctuation. In every p«r- 
ticular, as to capitals, orthography, text, and punctiiatioa, 
this ediUon follows Dr. Burleigh's.] 
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[The following amendments were proposed at 
the first session of the first congress ot* the 
United States, which was begun and held at the 
city of New York on the 4th of March, 1789, 
and were adopted by the requisite number of 
Sutes. Laws of the U. S., vol. i, pace 82.] 

[The following preamble and resolution pre- 
ceded the original proposition of the amend- 
ments, and as they have been supposed by a 
high eouity judge (8th WendelFs Reports, p. 
100) to have an important bearing on the con- 
struction of those amendments, they are here 



inserted. They will be found in the journals of 
the first session of the first congress. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Begun and held at the city of New Tork, on Wed- 
nesday^ the 4ih day of March ^ '7^9' 

The conventions of a number of the States 
having, at the time of their adopting the con- 
stitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent 
misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that fur- 
ther declaratory and restrictive clauses should 
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be ad4<Sdf, lOid'M et^ndlng^tbe (^ 
cohfi<fc»ice in the govermnent iHll bett 
the beneficent ends of its institution : 

Rnoivtd^ Bj the SfeMte UMf House of Repraeeatetrree 
of the United States of America, in congre s s assembled* 
two-thirds of both houses coocurrine, that the following 
articles be proposed to the l^slatures of the sevenu 
stfltM, as amenaments to the constitution of the United 
Stales ; all or any of which articles, when ratified by three- 
foarths of the said legislatures, to be valid to ail intmts 
aiMl purposes, as part of the said ccmstitution, namely:] 

TiKnoitE I. 

( g o pg re ss shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
sf^i^h or of the press ; or the right of the people 
pleaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

A well regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to leeep and bear arms shall not be in- 

* ' ^i^ieiiB iiL 

^o soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
laanj house without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre* 
•c^ied bjr law. « 

^I^«CIfE lY. 

The rteht of the people to be secure in their 
persons^ nouses, paper and effects, against tm- 
reaconable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated ; and no warrants sliall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or afnrmaoon, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
sttttwied, and the persons or thhigt to be seised. 

^KVIOIiE V. 

. No person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 



sentmentor hidfctmerit of a grand jbty, ti^Mt 
iff caseir arising in the land or navariMi^ dC W 
the militia, when hi actual service faY time bf 
war or public danger; nor shall any persdo be 
subject for the same ofibnse to be twice pot In 
jeopardy of life or Mmb; nor shall be compelled 
In any criminal case, to be a witness against him-^ 
self, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

WlICIiE YL 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shalt 
enjoy the richt to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartialjury of the state and district where- 
in the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained 
by law; and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnes es against him ; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the as^isUnce of counsel for hisdefenae. 

TIWICIiE YIL 

In suits at common law, where the valtie In 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars^ the 
right of trial by jur} shall be preserved; and no 
fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re«zain> 
ined in any court of the United States, than ae> 
cording to the rules of the common law. 

?!R»IOIiK YIII. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, m* esv 
cesslve fines imposed, nor crua* aid dttlisttal 
punishments inflicted. 

HKVIGIifi YIL 

The enumeration in the constitution of csck- 
taln rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by (he people. 
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The powers not delegMted to the United States 
bv t^e constitution, nor |>rohibited to it by 
tne states, are reserved to the states respectirely, 
or to the people. 

[The following amendment was proposed at 
the second session of the third coneress. It is 
printed in the Laws of the United States, rol. i, 
p. Tj; as article 1 1.} 

The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to an/ suit in law or 
equitj, commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another state, or 
hy citiaens or subjects of any foreign state. 

[The three following sections were proposed 
as amendments at the nrst session of the eii^hth 
congress. They are printed in the Laws of the 
United States as article i3.] 

I. The electors shall meet in their respective 
statMl, and vote by ballot for president and vice-- 
preMent, one of whom at least shall not be an 
inhattttant of the same state with themselves. 
'1 hey shall name in their ballots the person 
vo«^ for as oresident, and in distinct ballots the 
pefUMr voted for as vice-president ; and they shall 
make distinct lists of all ^persons voted for as 
president, and of all persons voted for as vice- 
president, and of the number of votes for each ; 
whfeh Hsts they stiall sign and certify, and trafis-. 
mit sealed to the seat or the government of the 
Uittted States, dfa^ted to the president of the 
senate. The president of the senate shall, in the 
' jr eec nce of the senate and house of representa- 
tii^ open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest 
ninMber of votes for president shallbe the presi- 
dent; if such number be a majority of the whole 



iittmber of electors appduiMaj and If lio peneci 
have such majority, then ftx>ra the persons hid- 
ing the highest numbers, not exceeding three, 
on the list of those voted for wm president, Um 
house of representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the president But hi choosing 
the presiaent, the votes shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist Of 
a member or members from two- thirds of the 
states, and a maiority of all the states shall be 
ne ce ssary to a choice. And if the house of rep- 
resentatives shall not choose a president, when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth dav of March next fol- 
lowing, then the vice-presyent shall act as pres- 
ident, as in the case of the death or other con- 
stitutional disability of thepresklent. 

3. The person having the greatest number of 
votes as vice-president shall be the vice-president, 
if such number be a majority of the whole niiiM- 
ber of electors appointed, and if no person have 
.1 majority, then from the two highest numbers 
on the list the senate shall choose the vice-pretf- 
klent A quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of senatois, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a 2hoice. 

3. But no person constitutionally Ineligible to 
the office of president shall be eligible to the! ef 
vice-presklent of the United States. 

Sbction I. 

Neither slaj^iry nor involuntary seryftude, ex- 
cept WM a punishment for' crime, wh erei^ the 
party shall have been duly convicted; sha^texUt 
within the United States, or any place subject uv 
their jurisdiction. 

Section 2, 

Congress shall have power to enforce this ar- 
ticle by a p propr ia te legislation. 
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The following is tlie certificate of tlie tecre- 
tary of state of the United States, announcing 
the ratification of tlie foregoing article: 

WnxiAM H. SawAKD, S^crHary of SiaU of the UmHtd 



To ALL TO WHOM TUSSB PRBSKirrS MAY COMB, 

Grbbtino: 

Kmow Yk, That, whereas the congreu of the United 
States, on the first of February last, passed a resolution, 
which is in the words following, namely: **A Resolution 
submitting to the legislatures ot the several states a prop- 
osition to amend the constitution of the United States. 

**JUtoivedt By the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in con|rress assembled 
(two-thirds of both houses concurrinf!:), that the follow- 
ing' article be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
states as an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three -fourths of said 
legislatures, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as 
a part of the said constitution, namely: " 

(See Article Xm, above.) 

And whereas it appears from official documents on file 
in this department, that the amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States proposed as aforesaid, has been 
ratified bv the legislatures of the States of Illinois. Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Maryland, New York, West Virginia, 
Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsvlvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Vermont, Tennessee, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina, Alabama, North Caro* 
Una and Georgia; In all twenty-seven states. 

And whereas, the whole number of states in the 
United States is thirty-six; and whereas, the before spe- 
cially-named states, whose legislatures have ratified the 
said proposed amendment, constitute three-fourths of the 
whole number of states in the United States : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that L William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State of the United States, by virtue 
and in pursuance of the second section of the act of con- 
gress, approved the twentieth of April, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, entitled, "An act to provide for the publi- 
cation of the laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,*' do herebv certify, that the amendment aforoKiid 
has hv'comc valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part ol 
thf '*r >'>stitution of the United States. 

In teflCimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the department of state to be affixed. 

Done at the citv of Washington, this eighteenth day of 
Decemner. in the yenr of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred ana sixty -five, and of the Inde- 

[f. K.] pendenee of the United States of America the 
ninetieth. 

\VILHAM H. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State. 



Section i. 

All persons bom or naturaliaed in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof; are 
citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein thejr reside. No state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any stale deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Section 2. 

Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective 
numbeis, counting the whole number of persons 
in each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right lo vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for president and vice-pres- 
ident of the United States^ representatives in 
congress, the executive an J judicial officers of a 
state, or the members of the legislature thereof^ 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
state, being twenty -one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in reoellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall 
be reduced In the proportion wliich the number 
of such mole citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age 
in such state. 

Section 3. 

No person shall be a senator or representative 
in congress, or elector of president and vice- 
president, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any state, wKo, 
having previously taken an oath as a member 
of congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any state legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any state, to sup- 
port the constitution of the United States, shall 
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here engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the tame, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But congres* may. b/ a vote of two- 
tUida of each house, remove such disability. 

Section 4. 

The raliditj of the public debt of the United 
States autliorized by law, including debts In- 
curred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
•enrlces in suppressing insurrection or rebellion^ 
•hall not be question^. But neither the United 
States nor any state shall assume or pay any 
debt or obligation incurred in Aid of insurrection 
orrebelUon against the United States, or any 
daim for the loss or emancipation of any slave : 
but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall 
be lield illegal and void. 

m> Section 5. 

The congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article. 

The following arc the certificates of the secre- 
tary of state of the United States, announcing 
the ratification of the foregoing article : 

WiixiAM H. Skward, Secretary of StaU of tk4 VniUd 
StaUs: 
to all to whom tiibsb prbsbnts may comb, 
Grbbtxng: 
Whbrbas, the conmss of the United States, on or 
about the sixteenth of June, in the year one thousand 
ei^ht hundred and sixty-six. passed a resolution, which 
is in the words and figtires toUowing^, to wit: 

*7<iint Resolution proposing^ an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
^B« ii Resolved^ By the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress assem- 
bled (two-thirds of both houses concurring), I'hat the fol- 
lowing article be proposed to the legislatures of the 
sereral states as an amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of 
•aid legislatures, shall be valid as part of the constitution, 
namely:" 

(See Article XIV, above.) 

And whereas, by the second section of the act of con- 
irress, approved uie twentieth of April, one thousand 
m^\ hundred and eighteen, entitled ''An act to provide 



lor the publication bf the laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes," it is mAde the duty of the secretarr 
of state icrth with to cause any amendment to the constf- 
tutioaollMe United States, which has been adopted ac* 
cordin» «> the provisions of the said constitution, to be 

Eubuaheo in the newspapers authorized to promuls^te the 
iws,wit>. his certificate specifying the states by which 
tne same way have been adopted, and that the same has 
become w «id, to all intents and piurposes, as a part of the 
constituti* -a of the United States; |^ - 

And wk<«reas, neither the act just quoted from, nor any 
other law expresslv or by conclusive implication, author- 
izes the secretary of state to determine and decide doubt- 
ful questions as to the authenticity of the organization of 
state legislatures, or as to the power of any state legis- 
lature to rtjcall a previous act or resolution of ratificaUon 
of any amendment proposed to the constitution; 

And wburas, it appears from official documents on file 
in this department, that the amendment to the constitu- 
Uon of the United States, proposed as aforesaid, has been 
raUfied by the legislatures of the states of Connecticut, 
New Hiunpshire, Tennessee, New Jersey, Oregon, Ver- 
mont, New York, Ohio, Illinois. West Virginia, Kansas, 
f^*"?' ,iJ.'^^***^l Missouri, Indiana, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, and Iowa; 

^ And whereas, it further appears, from documents on file 
m this department, that the amendment to the constitu 
don of the United States, proposed as aforesaid, has also 
been ratified by newly constituted and newly estabUshed 
bodies, avowing themselves to be, and acting as, the 
legislatures, respectively, of the stitcs of Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Alabama; ( 

And whereas, it further appears, from official docu 
ments on file in this department, that the legislatures of 
two of the states first above enumerated, to wit: Ohio and 
New lersey, have since passed resolutions, respectively, 
withdrawing the consent of each of said states to the 
aforesaid amendment: 

And whereas, it is deemed a matter of doubt and un- 
certainty wheiher such resolutions are not irregular, in- 
vahd, and, therefore, ineffectual, for withdrawing the con- 
sent of the said two states, or of either of them, to the 
aforesaid amendment; 3 

And whereas, the whoie number of states in the United 
States is thirty- seven, to wit: New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island. Connecticut, New York, New| 
JcracT,PemwylTOnia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Vennont.TCcn^ 
tucky. Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, MUsissippl. 
IlUnols, Alabama. Maine. Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan. 
Florida, Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Califoraia, 
Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada and Nebraska; 

And whereas, the twenty-three states first hereinbefore 
named, whose legislatures have ratified the said proposed 
amendment, and the six states next thereafter named, as 
having ratified the said proposed amendment by ne.vly 
constituted and establishH leoi<:1ative bodies together 
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Vognstiuite l iree-iourtfas of the whole number ol states |b 
^UoUed States: 

« MOW, therefore, be it known, that I, William H. 
Sbwakd, secretary of state of the United States, by virtue 
And in persuance of the second section of the act of con- 
Kjcss, approved the twentieth of April, eighteen htmdred 
and etg^ntcen, hereinbefore cited, do hereby certif^r, that, 
if the resolutions of the leji^atnres of Ohio and New 
Jersey, ratifying* the aforesaid amendment, are to be 
deemed as remaining of full force and eflfect, notwith- 
standing the subsequent resolutions of the legislatures of 
those states, which purport to withdraw the consent of 
said states from such ratification, then the aforesaid 
Amendment has been ratified in the maimer hereinbefore 
ipentioned, and so has become valid, to all intents and 

Surposes, as a part of the constitution of the United 
Utes. 

Xn testimony whereof, I have hereunto sot my hand, and 
«Mwed the seal of the department of state to be affixeid. 
Ooae at the city of Washington, the twentieth day of 

{uly, in the year of our Ix>rd one thousand eight 
lundred ana sixt)^ •eijght, and of the Indepen- 
£uft.] dence of the United States of America the 
ninety*third. 

WILLIAM IL SKWARD, 

S«cr4tary of Statt, 

William If. Sbward, Sterttary of SiaU of the UniUd 
Stutts; 

to all to wnom thbsb prbsbivts may comb, 
Orbbtino : 

WoBBBAS. by an act of conp^ress, passed on the twen- 
tieth of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
ctttitied "An act to provide for the publication of the laws 
^ the United States, and for other purposes," it is de- 
clared that, whenever official notice shall have been re- 
€feilved at the department of state that any amendment 
^hich heretofore has been and hereafter may be proposed 
to the constitution of the United States has oeen adopted 
according to the provisions of the constitution, it shall be 
the duty of the said secretary of state, forthwith, to cause 
the saia amendment to be published in the newspapers 
authorized to promulgate the laws, with his certificate, 
specifying the states By which the same may have been 
adopted, and that the same has become valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as a part of the constitution of the United 
Stat^. ^^ 

And whereas, the congress of the United States, on or 
about the sixteenth day of June, one thousand eignt hun- 
dred and sixty-six, submitted to the legislatures of the 
several states a proposed amendment to Ihe constitution, 
in the following words, to wit: 

"Joint Resolution proposing an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

"B€ d Rt9olved, By the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in congress as- 
sembled (two-thirds of both houses concurring)rThiit tbc 



following article be proposed to the legislatures of tiie 
several suites as an amendment to the constitatioh of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three -fourths of 
said legislatures, shall be valid as part of the constitution, 
namely: " 

(See Article XIV, above.) 

And whereas, the senate and house of representatives 
of the congress of the United States, on the twenty-first 
day of July, one thousand eight hunared and sixty-eif^t, 
adopted and transmitted to the department of state a con- 
current resolution, which concurrent resolutioa is in the 
words and figures following, to wit: 

*'L«*Sbnatb of thb Unitbd Statbs, ) 
**7utf 31, 1S66. J 

"WiiBRBAS, the legislatures of the states of Connecti- 
cut, Tennessee, New Jersey, Oregon, Vermont. West 
Virginia. Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio. Illinois. Min'^- 
nesota. New York. Wisconsin, Pennsvlvania, Rhode 
Island. Michigan, hferada. New Hampsnire, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, Maine, Iowa« Arkansais, Florida, North 
Carolina, Alabama, South Carolina and Louisiana, being 
three-fourths and more of the several states of thaUnion, 
have ratified the fourteenth article of amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, duly proposed by two- 
thirds of each house of the thirty-ninth congress; there- 
fore, 

Rgaoived, By the senate (the hoose of representatives 
concurring). That said fourteenth article is hereby de- 
chired t6 be a part of the constitution of the United Sftates, 
and it shall be duly promulgated as such, by the secretary 
of state. 

"Attest: GEO. C. GORHAM, Stertimry** 

**Vs THB HousB OP Rbprbsbntativbs, ) 

fidy 31, 186S. J 

**R£aoiv«d, That the house of representatives concur in 
the foregoing concurrent resolution of the senate, *declar 
ing the ratification of the fourteenth article of amendment 
ofthe constitution of the United States.' 
"Attest: EDWD. McPHERSON, CUrk." 

And whereas, official notice has been received at the 
department of tate that the legislatures of the several 
states next hereinaft r named, £ive, at the times respec- 
tively herein mentioned, taken the proceeding herein- 
after recited, upo 1 or in relation to the ratification of the 
said proposed amendment, called article f urteenlh, 
namely : The legislature of Connecticut ratified the amen • 
me t June .10th, iS6j: the legislature of New Hampshire 
ratified it July 7th, i8fi6: the leiiislature of Tennessee rati 
fieJ it Ju y 19th, 1865' the legisbiture of New Jersey rati- 
fied it September nth, iS6ri, and the legislature of the 
same state passed a resolution in April, iS53, to withdraw 
its consent 10 it: the legislature of Oregon ratified it Sep- 
tember 19th, 1S66; the legislature of Texas rejected it 
November 1st, 1S66; the leg slature of Vermont ratified it 
on or previous t,> November 9th, 1866; the legislature of 
Georgia rejected it November 13th, 1S66; and the legls- 
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Laturc of Hit m^\wK M Ifi ruUli. I it July jtsl, iVSi ihc 
lonnUturfj of NortK C^fotiriLii rujwtcd ft lM;ctmbcr ^th^, 
i%6j jjnd llie L-giilaturc of the Siime stitti r:itifi«:tl it Jul> 
4th, liOi; the k-iriaUlurc wf South C,irr»|jnui rtjc ttd Tt 
Decern f^r 3uth, p&^, an J thd ]e^i&J[u.turtf of Ihc tanie itatc: 
raiiftrti itjulv^th. i*;Si tKii kjfisUtufciif VtrfjImjireWted 
it Juuary ^di, )^r tlie legistnturu of Kcntutrliv rL-)tctiei] 
it J&nuAry lOlii^ rV^- tJic keistiUiite of Nevv Vork rsiti- 
iicd It January I oth* jSi'17; tne Je^iflntufe of Ohj 1 r.itlfictl 
St JaniiMrj ntht ^^* *»<! the lej^i-tljiture of tbfi enmu fclale 
pasbed a rcsilutian in January, iSfiSj to v ithdruw itstott- 
*cjittott; the Icgklature of tlUnoi* raUfitid itj.inu»r> 
15U1, iS67i tilt legislature of ^V4■st Virifint:\ raliiied it 
Jaauary lAth, 1SO7; tise kifi^sbturc of Ksosi** rstli^cd it 
Jojiuiiry [Sth, t^> the ltf^is!dtuT<s of Mnlne rjiitifii^d it 
January I9th^ 18^7; tlic ltjfi-*ilaturc of Ncvadu raUfiivJ U 
Januiury ud, tS^; Uie Jcgi^Uturc of Mi^jiiouri ratiA^d it 
ort or previous to Jrttm:iry a^jtls, ^!Vi7; ilielcirisUture of lo- 
dixna ratifitid tt ^dnu^iry s/tJi, tSrj7; the tcj^i^latiirticif Min- 
nctota ratified it F*:hnjtirv tBt» 1&7; thV Icj^^lature of 
EhcMie liliirvd rallfivd It FcbruJiry 7tJi, iW;7; thcJeffiJilutiire 
uf Delaw f(i rcjtfLltrd it l-'cbruary 7th, t@i*y, llie lL-^Ul4tiir*f 
of WiAconitin fHtified it Fd*fiinry ijth» 1^7; the le^s- 
liLturc of PieniMvlvania rt^tificd it February ijtht iS^^, tht 
Icgi-slatutv of MjthiiT'Ari ratified it Fchnjtiry istfi, iSt7;tiie 
kj^^dature of Masn-michu Setts riitified! k March Kth, 1867; 
the icgiJiliiiarc of Maryliiii4 rtjrcted it Marth ajd, 1867; 
the Lefififitature of N{;br;»slc4 ratified rt June Kt ^, ■S&f; the 
k^i^Utiireof Iiii^u rutiried it April jd» iSf^; the Icj^ls- 
bilurc of Arknas^is nilified it Aprii 6th ^ jS(>S; ilp leffta- 
latere of Florida raiiticd it June gih, iltfjS- the lcgii>laturt 
of LouiHbnir^tifictJ it Jutygth, iS63; audi the legi^l^^tUiR: 
of Alabama rati^ed it July i.^th, iS^S: 
^ KoWt thertfore^ be it known, that I, Wiluasi If. Sew- 
A^u« ■ecret-iry oi slate of the Una ted States . in eiecutioo 
©f tlie ftlorcsanl art- *nd of the uforciKAid roncurre&t reso^ 
lotion of the 3tst of July, iSr.^, and in confarmance thcrt- 
10, d« hereby direct the fcaid proposed am ndfnent to the 
coastitution of the t'nited StiLtea to h« piihlihhed in the 
tiewfipiifkers iiuthi>rii*:d to promiiljrate the lawR of the 
United States, and 1 do in- re t>y certify , that the aaid pro 
posed ameadmcnt h:i« heen adoptt'd in Hie ffi;mnCT hi-re* 
Inbefiire mctitionid hy tlae stale*! specified in ttie »aid con- 
currerit resolution, n'jTntdy ; The SL-iteji of CimtipiHcul, 
New lliiuttipjtliirf f 'ItfinL'Sfire, Nf;w Jersicv, Oi-ei^on, Ver- 
mont, Kk'w Y*<;irk Ohic^ tUifKiix, West V^'ifj^lnia, 'Kuiaa«i 
ICftine, Nevada. Missouri, Indiana. Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, MichiKan, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, Iowa, Arkansas. Florida, North Caro- 
fina, Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, and also by the 
legislature of the State of Georeia, the States thus speci- 
fic beins: more than three-fourths of the States ox the 
United States. 

And I do further certify, that the said amendment has 
become valid to all intents and purposes, as a part of the 
Coestitution of the United States. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the department of state to he affixed. 

I>oae at the city of WsishinTton. this twenty -ei|^hth 



day of July, in the vear of our Lord one INqh" 
sand eight hundred and sixty -eifrht, and of m 
[l. s.) Inde|>endence of the United Slates of America 
the ninety -third. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

S^crHary of J^^/. 

ARTICLE XV. 

SSCTION I. 

The right of citizens of the United 6mm to 
TOte shall not be denied or abridged br the 
United States or by any staie on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section a. 

The congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

The following is the certificate of the secretary 
of state of the United States, announcing the 
ratification of the foregoing article: 
Hamilton Fish, Ster. tary ofStaU of tkt UmiUdStaUf : 

To ALL TO WHOM TUSSB PRKSKNTS MAY COMK. 
Ga'SKTING: 

Know Yb, That the consrrestf of the United States, on 
or about the twenty-seventh diy of February, in the year 
one thousand ei«:ht hundred and sixty-nine, passed a 
resolution in the words and fi|pires following, to wit: 
"A rstolutioo proposinfT an Amendment to the Cooatitu- 
tioQ of the United States. 

**He9olvtd, By the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in consress assembled 
(two-thirds of both houses concurring;). That the follow- 
ing article be proposed to the lef^slatures of the several 
states as an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three -fourths of said leffis* 
latures, shall be valid as part of the constitution, namely :" 

(See Article XV, above.) 

And, further, that it appears from official do uments on 
file in this department, that the amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States, proposed as aforesaid, has 
been ratified by the legislatures of the states of North 
Carolina. West Viremia, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Maine, Louisiana, Michi]^n, South Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida. Illinois, Indiana, 
New York, New Hampshire, Nevada, Vermont, Vir- 
f^nia, AJabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Rhode I»land, Nebraska, and Texas; in 
all. twenty-nine states ; 

And. further, that the states whose legislatures have so 
ratifiea the said proposed amendment constitute three- 
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ienarthm ci the whole number of states in the United 



And, Inrtfaer, that it appears, from an offidal document 
en file In this department, that the leifislature of the state 
of New York has since passed resolutions claiming to 
withdraw the said ratification of the said amendment 
which had been made by the legislature of that state, and 
«i which official notice had been filed in this department; 

And further, that it appears, from an official document 
ea file in this department, that the legislature of Georvia 
ka^ by resolution, ratified the said proposed amendment: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, HAMXLTOif Pim, 
Moretarj of sUte of the United Sutes, by virtue and in 
B of the second section of the act of c o ng re s s ap- 



proved the twentieth day of April, in the year eirhteea 
hundred and eighteen, entitled "An act to provide for the 
publication of m liws of the United States, and for other 
purposes." do hereby certify, that the amendment afore- 
said has Decome valid to all mtt;nts and purposes as part 
of the constitution of the United States. v. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, ana 

caused the seal of the department of state to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirtieth day ol 

March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

[l. a.] eijf^ht hundred and seventy, and of the Inde- 

pwidence of the Umted States the ninetr-fourth. 

HAMILTON "FISH, m 
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pNALYSIS OP IPHB (sONSUtUFUiFION OP IPHB 
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ARTICtH 1 

SBCTtoif 1. I^Sfislative powers; in whom vested. 

8bc. 3. House of Representatives, how and by whom 
chosen— Qitalifications of a Representative— Represen- 
tatives and direct taxes, how aA>ortioned— Census* 
Vacancies to be filled— Power of choosing officers, and 
of impeachment. 

Sec. 3. Senators, how and by whom chosen— How 
Uassified— State Executive to make tempoary appoint- 
ments, in case, etc. — Qualifications of a Senator— Pres- 
ident of the Senate, his right to vote — President pro 
tem., and other officers of the Senate, how chosen- 
Power to try impeachments— When President is tried, 
Chief Justice to preside — Sentence. 

8bc. 4* Times, etc., of holding elections, how pre- 
•cribed--One Session in each year. 

8bc. 5. Membership — Qnomm— Adjournments- 
Rules— Power to punish or expel- Journal— Time of 
adjournments limited, unless, etc. 

8bc. 6. Compensation— Privileges— Disqualifications 
in certain cases. 

Sec. ?• House to originate all revenue bills— Veto- 
Bill may be passed by two-thirds of each house, not- 
withstanding, etc.— Bill not returned in ten days- 
Provisions as to all orders, etc., except, etc. 

8bc, 8. Powers of Congress. 

Sec. 9. Provision as to migration or importation of 
certain persons— Habeas Corpus— Bills of atteinder. 
etc.— Taxes, how apportioned— No export duty— No 
commercial preferences— No money drawn from 
tovasury, unless, etc.— No titular nobility— Officers not 
to receive presents, unless, etc 



Sec. xo. States prohibited from the exercise of cer- 
tain powers. 

ARTICI.E n. 

Section x. President; his term of office— Electors of 
President; number and how appointed— Electors to 
vote on the same day — Qualification of President— on 
whom his duties devolve in case of his removal, death, 
etc.— President's compensation— His oath. 

Sec. 2. President to be commander-in-chief— He 
may require opinion of, etc., and may pardon— Treaty- 
making power— Nomination of certain officera-When 
President may fill vacancies. 

Sec. 3. President shall communicate to Congress- 
He may convene and adjourn Congress, in case, etc.; 
shall receive embassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers. 

Sec 4. All civil offices forfeited for certain crimes. 
ARTICLE HI. 

Section i. Judicial power— Tenure— Compensation. 

Sec. a. Judicial power; to what cases it extends— 
Original jurisdiction of Supreme Court— Appellate- 
Trial by jury, except, etc.— Trial, where. 

Sec. 3. Treason defined— Proof of— Pimishment of. 
ART1CI«E IV. 

Sec. I ' Bach State to give credit to the public acts, 
etc., of every other State. 

Seo. 2. Privileges of citizens of each State— Fugi- 
tives from justice to be delivered up— Persons held to 
service having escaped, to be delivered up. 

Sbo. 3. Admission of new States-^ower of Con s^ss 
over territory and other property. 

Sec. 4. Republican (form of government guaranteed'- 
Eacb State to be protected. 
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ARTlCtE V. 
Constitution; how amended— Proviso. 

ARTICLE VI. 
Certain debts, etc., adopted— Supremacy of Consti- 
tution, treaties, and laws of the United States— Oath 
to support Constitution, by whom taken —No religious 
test. 

ARTICI.E VII. 
What ratification shall establish Constitution. 
AMENDMENTS. 
I. Religrious establishment orohibited— Freedom 
of speech, of the press, and rijrht to uetitior. 
11. Right to keep and bear arms. 
III. No soldier to be quartered in any house, unless, 

etc. 
rv. Right of search and seizure recfulated. 
V; Provisions concerning prosecution, trial itnd 
punishment— Private property not to be used 
for public use, without, etc. 
VI. Further provision respecting criminal pros- 
ecution. 



VII. Rli^ht of trial by jnry secured. 
VIII. Excessive bail or fines and a ael ^nishments 
prohibited. 
IX* Rule of construction. 
X. Same subject. 
XI. Same subject. 

XII. Manner of choosing President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 
XIII. Slavery abolished. 
Xrv. Citizenship. 
XV. Rights ofcitizens to vote. 
The first Ten Amapidmento became a part of 
the Coustitution on and after Dec 15, 1791. 
The Eleventli AmendmeiiA took effect in 1798. 
The TwelfYli Amendment in 1804. 
The Thirteen til Amendment in 1865- 
The Fourteentli Amendment in 1868. 
The Fifteentli and last Amendnient in 187a 
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(sommbnts on iphb ^onsutltution op jphb 
Uniitbd Staifbs. 

JUSTICE SAM'L F MILLER. 
(Senior Justice, United States Supreme Court) 



HISTORT. 




S 90011 ag it becfime apparent to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 that the new 
^ government must be a nation resting 
for its support upon the people over whom 
it exercised authority, and not a lesi^ae 
of Independent States brought together 
under a compact on which each State 
should place its own construction, the ques- 
tion of the relative power of those States in 
the new government became a subject of serious dif- 
ference. There were those in the convention who in- 
sisted that in the legislative body, where the most 
important powers must necessarily reside, the states 
should, as in the articles of confederation, stand upon 
a perfect equality, each State having but one vote; and 
this feature was finally retained in that part of the 
Constitution which vested in Congress the election of 
President, when there should be a failure to elect by 
the electoral college in the regular mode prescribed 
by that instrument. 

Tlie Composition oftlie Senate. 
The contest in the convention became narrowed to 
the composition of the Senate, after it had been de- 
termined that the legislature should consist of two 
distinct bodies, sitting apart frtm each other, and 
voting separately. One of these was to be a popular 
body elected directly by the people at short intervals. 
The other was to be a body more limited in numbers, 
with longer term of office; and this, with the manner 



of their appointment, was designed to ^^:<9t stability to 
the policy of the government, and to be in some sense a 
restraint upon sudden impulses of popular will. 
Tlie House of Representatives. 

With regard to the popular branches of the legisla- 
ture, there did not seem to be much difficulty in es- 
tablishing the proposition, that in some general way 
each State should be represented in it in proportion to 
its population, and that each member of the body 
should vote with equal effect on all questions before it. 
But when it was sought by the larger and more popu- 
lous States, as Virginia, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, to apply this principle to the composition of the 
Senate, the resistance of the smaller States became 
stubborn, and they refused to jrield. The feeling arising 
under the discussion of this subject came nearer 
causing the disruption of the convention than any 
which agitated its deliberations. It was finally settled 
by an agreement that every State, however small, 
should have two representatives in the Senate of the 
United States, and no State should have any more; and 
that no amendment of the Constitution should deprive 
any State of its equal suffrage without its consent. As 
the Senate has the same power in enacting laws as the 
House of Representatives, and as each State has its 
two votes in that body, it will be seen that the smaller 
States secured, when they are in a united minority, the 
practical power of defeating all legislation which waa 
unacceptable to them. 
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What ha« the experience of a century taught us on 
this question? It is certainly true that there have been 
many expressions of dissatisfaction with the operation 
of a principle which gives to each of the six New 
England States, situated compactly together, as much 
power in the Senate in making laws, in ratifying 
treaties, and in confirming or rejecting appointment 
to office, as is given to the great State of New York, 
which, both in population and wealth, exceeds all the 
New England States, and nearly if not quite equals 
them in territory. 

But if we are to form an opinion from demonstra- 
tion? against, or attempts to modify, this feature of 
the Constitution, or any future which concerns ex- 
clusively the functions of the Senate, we shall be com- 
pelled to say that the ablest of our public men, and 
the wisdom bf the Nation, are in the main satisfied 
with the work of the convention on this point after a 
hundred years of observation. And it is believed that 
the existence of an important body in our system of 
government, not wholly the mere representative of 
population, has exercised a wholesome conservatism 
en many occasions in our history. 

TELE EXECUTIVE. 

It was urged against our Constitution by many 
liberty-loving men, both in the Convention and out of 
«t, that it conferred ux>on theexecutive,a single individ- 
'lal, whose election for a term of four years was care- 
fully removed from the direct vote of the people, 
powers dangrerous to the existence of free government. 
It was said that with the appointment of all the 
officers of the government, civil and military, the 
sword and the purse of the Nation in his hands, the 
t>ower to prevent the enactment of laws to which he 
did not assent—unless they could be passed over his 
objection by a vote of two-thirds in each of the two 
legislative houses— and the actual use of this power for 
four years without interruption, an ambitious man of 
great peraonal popularity, could establish his power 
during his own life, and transmit it to his family as a 
perpetual dsmasty. Perhaps of all objections made to im- 
portant features of the Constitution this one had more 
Dlausibilty, and was urged with most force. But if the 



century of our experience has demonstrated anythlag; 
it is the fallacy of this objection and of all the reasons 
uiged in its support 

THE EUBCTOBAIi COIXEOE. 

The objection that the electoral college was a con- 
trivance to remove the appointment of the President 
from the control of proper sufirage, was, if it had any 
merit, speedily overcome without any infraction of 
the Constitution by the democratic tendencies of the 
people. The electors composing the college, who it 
was supposed would each exercise an independent 
judgment in casting his vote for President, soon came 
to be elected themselves on distinct pledges made be- 
forehand, that they wdd vote for some person desig- 
nated as a popular favorite for that office. So that at the 
present time the electors of each State, in sending to the 
capital their votes for President, do but record the in- 
struction of a m^jo^ty of the citizens voting in their 
State. The term of four years for the Presidential of- 
fice is now deemed too long for any one, while there 
are many who would desire that it should be made 
longer, say seven or ten years. 

Appointment to Olhce. 

The power of appointment to office requires the con- 
sent of the Senate to its exercise; and that body has 
asserted its right of refusing that assent so courageous- 
ly and so freely that there can be no real fear of its 
successful use by the President in a manner to en- 
danger the liberty of the country, unless the Senate 
itself shall be utterly corrupted. Nor can the means 
for such corruption be obtained from the public treas- 
ury until Congress in both branches shall become so 
degenerate as to consent to such use. 

Nor have we had in this country any want of am- 
bitious men, who have earnestly desired the Presiden- 
cy, or having it once, have longed for the continuation 
of it at the end of the lawful term. And it may be said 
that it is almost a custom when a President has filled 
his office for one term acceptably, that he is to be re- 
elected, if his political party continues to be a popular 
majority. Our people have also shown the usual hero 
worship of successAil military chieftains, and reward- 
ex them by the election to the Presidency. In proof 
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of this It If only necessary to mention the n^mes of 
Washington, Jackson, Harrison, Taylor, and Grant. 
In some of them there has been no want of ambition, 
nor of the domineering disposition, which is often en- 
gendered by the use of military power. Yet none of 
these men have had more than two terms-of o^ce. 

And though a few years ago one of the most largely 
circulated newspapers of the United States wrote in its 
paper day after day articles headed "Csesarism," 
charging danger to the Republic from one of its grreat- 
est benefactors and military chiefs, it excited no at- 
tention but derision, and deserved no other. 

Wo danger firom tlie President. 

There is no danger in this country from the power 
reposed in the Presidential office. There is, as sad ex- 
perience shows, far more danger from nihilism and 
assassination, than from ambition in our public ser- 
vants. 80 far have the incumbents of the Presidency, 
during the hundred years of its history, been from 
grasping, or attempting to grasp, powers not warran- 
ted by the Constitution, and so far from exercising 
the admitted power of that office in a despotic manner 
a candid student of our political history during that 
time cannot fail to perceive that no one of the three 
great dcpartmente of the government — the Legislative, 
the Executive, and the Judicial— has been more shorn 
of its just powers, or crippled in the exercise of them, 
than the Presidency. 

In regard to the function of appointment to office — 
perhaps the most important of the executive duties— 
the spirit of the Constitution requires that the Presi- 
dent shall exercise freely his best judgment and fol- 
low its most sincere conviction in selecting proper 
men. 
The Purpose of flie C^nstltntloii Defeated. 

It is undeniable that for many years past, by the 
gradual growth of custom, it has come to pass that in 
the nomination of officers by the President, he has so 
far submitted to be governed by the wishes and rec- 
ommendations of interested memt>ers of the two 
lu>uses of Congress, that the purpose of the Constitu- 
tioB investing this power in him, and the right of the 
pid»Uc to hold him.persooaUy rcfoonsible for each and 



every appointment he makes, is largely defeated. In 
other words, the great principle lying at the founda- 
tion of all free governments, that the legislative and 
executive departments shall be kept separate, is in- 
vaded by the participation of the members of Congress 
in the exercise of the appointing powers. 

History teaches us in no mistaken language how 
often, customs and practices, which were originated 
without lawful warrant and opposed to the sound con- 
struction of the law, have come to overload and per- 
vert it, as commentators on the text of ^Holy Scrip- 
tures have established doctrines wholly at variance 
with its true spirit. 

THE CENTRAIi POINT OF COBTTEST-A 
CONFEDERACY OR A BTATIOBr. 

Without considering many minor objections made 
to the Constitution during the process of its formation 
and adoption, let us proceed to that one which was 
the central point of contest then, and which, trans- 
ferred to the question of construing that instrument, 
has continued to divide statesmen and politicians to 
the present time. The convention was divided in 
opinion between those who desired a strong National 
government, capable of sustaining itself by the exer- 
cise of suitable powers, and invested by the Constitu- 
tion with such powers, and those who, regarding the 
articles of confederation as a basis, proposed to 
strengthen the General Government in a vexy few 
particulars, leaving it chiefly dependent on the action 
of the States themselves for its support and for the 
enforcement of its laws. 

Let us deal tendedy with the articles of con- 
federation. We should feel grateful for any instru- 
mentality which helped us in the day of our earliest 
struggle. Very few are now found to say anjrthing for 
these articles, yet they constituted the nominal bond 
which held the States together during the war of In- 
dependence. It must be confessed that the sense of 
common cause and a common danger probably did 
more to produce this united effi^rt than other motives. 
But the articles served their purpose for the occasion; 
and though, when the pressure of imminent danger 
was removed they were soon discovered to be a rope 
of sand, let them rest in a peaceful, honorable reme»- 
brance. 
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Between those who favored A strong government of 
the Union and those who were willing to grant it but 
little power at the expense of the states, there were 
various shades of opinion; and while it was the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the convention that ''the greatest 
interest of every true American was the consolidation 
of the Union" there were many who were unwilling 
to attain this subject by detaching the necessary pow- 
ers-from the States and conferring them on the Na- 
tional Government. 

These divergent views had their effect, both in the 
constitutional convention and in. those held for its 
ratification. 

Compromises and C^neesslons. 

Around this central point the contest raged, and it 
was only by compromises and concessions, dictated 
by the necessity of each jrielding something for the 
common good— so touchingly mentioned in the letter 
of the convention to Congress— that the result was 
reached. The patriotism and the love of liberty 
of eaeli party were undisputed. The anxiety for 
a government which would best reconcile the posses- 
sion of powers essential to the State government with 
those necessary to the existence and efficiency of the 
government of the Union, was equal, and the long 
struggle since the adoption of the Constitution on the 
same line of thought, in its construction, shows how 
firmly these different views are imbedded in our po- 
litical theories. 

Tbe Partj ofStato Blfflits. 

The party which came to be called the party of 
State rights had always dreaded that the alleged su- 
premacy of the National power would overthrow the 
State governments, or control them to an extent in- 
compatible with any useful existence. Their oppo- 
nents have been equally confident that powers essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of the General Govern- 
ment, which either expressly or by implication are 
conferred on it by the Constitution, were denied to it 
by the State Right party. The one believed in danger 
to the States, from the theory which construed with 
a free and liberal rule the grants of power to the Gen- 
eral Govemment.andthe other believed that such a con- 
struction of the constitution was consistent with the 



purpose and spirit of that instrument and essential tr>' 
the perpetuity of the Nation. 
Tlie TeaciiiniT of Experlenee In tlie <?lTtl 
War. 

If experience can teach anything on the subject of 
theories of government the late civil war teaches un- 
mistakably that those who believed the source of dan« 
ger to be in the strong powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment were in error, and that those who believed that 
such powers were necessary to its safe conduct and 
continued existence were in the right. The attempted 
destruction of the Union by eleven States, which wero 
part of it, and the apparent temporary success of tho 
effort was undoubtedly due to the capacity of tho 
States under the Constitution for concerted action, by 
organized movements, with all the machinery reader 
at hand to raise armies and establish a central gov- 
ernment. And the ultimate failure of the attempt ia 
attributed with equal clearness to the exercise ol 
those powers of the General Government under thcf 
Constitution, which were denied to it by extreme ad-« 
vocates of State Rights. And that this might no 
longer be matter of dispute, three new amend* 
ments to tbe Constitution were adopted at thci 
close of the struggle, which, while keeping in view the 
principles of our complex form of State and Federal 
government, and seeking to disturb the distribution 
of powers among them as little as consistent with tho 
wisdom acquired by a sorrowful experience, these 
amendments confer additional powers on the govern- 
ment of the Union, and place additional restraints 
upon the States. May it be long before such an awful 
lesson is again needed to decide upon disputed que»i 
tions of Constitutional law. 

A Possible IHtn^er. 

It is not out of place to remark that while the pend- 
ulum of public opinion has swung with much force 
away from the extreme point of State Rights doctrine^ 
there may be danger of its reaching an extreme point 
on the other side. In my opinion, the just and equal 
observance of the rights of the States, and of the Gen- 
eral CUivemment, as defined by the present Con- 
stitution, is as necessary to the permanent prosperity^ 
of the OMintiy, and to its existence for another cen- 
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tuy, M it has been for the one whose close we are 
now celebrating. 

OVB COHSTITIJTIOir TMiarE. 

other nations speak of their constitutions, which 
are the growth of centuries of government, and the 
maxims of experience and the traditions of ages. Many 
of them deserve the veneration they receive. But a 
constitution, in the American sense of the word, as 
accepted in all the states of North and South America, 
means an instrument in writing, defining the powers 
of government, and distributing those powers among 
different bodies of magistrates for their more judicious 
exercise. 

The constitution of the United States not only did 
this as regards a National government, but it estab- 
lished a federation of many States by the same instru- 
ment, in which the usual fatal defects in such unions 
have been corrected, with such felicity that during the 
xoo years of its existence the union of the States has 
grown stronger, and has received within that Union 
other States exceeding in number those of the orig- 
inal federation, 

Tlie FUnit Important Written Constltn- 
* tlom. 

It is not only the first important written Constitu- 
tion found in history, but is the first one which con- 
tained the principles necessary to the successful con- 
federation of numerous powerful States. I do not forget, 
not do I mean to disparage, our sister, the federal 
republic of Switzerland. But her continuance as an 
independent power in Europe is so largely due to her 
compact territory, her inaccessible mountains, her 
knowledge of the necessity of union to safety, and 
thepolicy of her powerful neighbors, which demands 
of each other the recognition of her rights, that she 
hardly forms an exception, But Switzerland stands 
to-day— may she ever stand— as the oldest witness 
to the capacity of a republican federation of States for 
sound government, for the security of freedom, and 
resistance to disintegrating tendencies. 
< Its Besnlts Remarkable. 

But when we look to the results of confederation in 
the Olympic Council, and the Achaian l<eague of 



ancient history, and in modem times to the States of 
Holland and the old German Empire, we must admit 
that the United States presents tbe most re* 
markable, if not the only successful, happy, and 
prosperous, federated government of the world. I^ 
us consider for a moment the evidence of this. When 
the Constitution was finally ratified, and Rhode Island 
also accepted it, the government was composed of 
thirteen States. It now numbers tbirty-elirl^t. 
The inhabited area of those States was found between 
the Alleghany Moimtains and the Atlantic Ocean, a 
region which, when we now look over a map of the 
United States, seems to be but the eastern border of 
the great Republic. Its area now includes all the ter- 
ritory between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans— a 
distance of over three thousand miles east and west— 
and between the St. I^wrence and the great lakes on 
the north, and the Gulf and States of Mexico on the 
south. Besides these thirty-eight states, the remain- 
der of this great region is divided into 8 Territories, 
with an organised yoTemment in each, several 
of which are ready to be admitted into the Union as 
States, under a provision of the Constitution on that 
subject, and in accordance with the settled policy of 
the Nation. The Thirteen States which originally or- 
ganized this government had a population believed 
to be, in round numbers, 3,000,000, many of whom 
were slaves. To-day it seems probable that 60,000,000 
are embraced in the United States, in which there 
breathes no soul who owns any man master. 

Tbe ImpoTerisbed Condition of tbe Conn- 
try at tbe Close of tbe BeTOlntionarjr 
War. 

To-day I do not besltate to make the assertion, 

that ifyou count only that which is real wealth, and 
not accumulated capital in the shape of evidences of 
debt— which is but a burden upon such property— I 
mean, if you count lands and houses and furniture, 
and horses and cattle and jewels— all that is tangible 
and contributes to the comfort and pleasure of life, the 
United States is to-day the wealtbiest country 
npon the face of the globe, and is the only great gof 
emment which is so rapidly paying off its National 
debt that it i» besieging ita creditcn (0 iMcept their 
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money not yet due, with a reasonable rebate for 
Interest. 

THBEE IMPORTANT WARS. 

Under the government established by this Constitu- 
tion we have, in the century we are now overlooking, 
had three important wars, such as are always accom- 
panied by haxardous shocks to all governments. 
The War WlAli Enyland. 

In the first of these we encountered the British 
Empire, the most powerful nation on the globe — a na- 
tion which had •necessnillj' resisted Napoleon, 
with all the power of Europe at his back. If we did 
not attain all we fought for in that contest, we dis- 
played an energy and courage which commanded for 
us an honorable stand among the nations of the earth. 
The War Wltli Mexico. 

In the second— the war with Mexico— while our rep- 
utation as a warlike people suffered no diminution, we 
made large accessions of valuable territory, out of 
which States have been since made members of the 
Union. 

The CItII War. 

The last war— the recent civil war— in the number 
of men engaged in it, in the capacity of the weapons 
and instruments of destruction brought into operation, 
and in the importance of the result to humanity at 
large, must be esteemed the i^reatest war that the 
history of the world presents. It was brought about 
by the attempt of eleven of the States to destroy the 
Union. This was resisted by the government of that 
Union imder the powers granted to it by the Constitu- 
Uon. 

Results of the CItII War. 

Its results were the emancipation of 3,000,000 of slaves, 
the suppression of the attempt to dissever the Union, 
the resumption of an accelerated march in the growth, 
prosperity, and happiness of this country. It also 
teught the lesson of the Indestrnetlbllltj of the 
Union, of the wisdom of the principles on which it 
is founded, and it astonished the nations of the world, 
and inspired them with a respect which they had 
never before entertained for our country. 



Biirop« tb LeAm a Xmmmbu 

I venture to hope that with the earnest gase of the 
wisest and ablest minds of the age turned with pro- 
found interest to the experiment of the federative sys- 
tem, under our American Constitution, it may suggest 
something to relieve the nations of Europe from bur- 
dens so heavy that if not soon removed they must 
crush the social fabric. Those great nations can not 
go on forever adding millions upon millions to their 
public debts, mainly for the support of permanent 
standing armies, while those armies make such heavy 
drafts upon the able-bodied men whose productive in- 
dustry is necessary to the support of the people 
and of the government. I need not dwell on this 
unpleasant subject further than to say, that these 
standing armies are rendered necessary by the perpet- 
ual dread of war with neighboring nations. 

In the principles of our Constitution by which the 
autonomy and domestic government of each State are 
preserved, while the supremacy of the General 
Government at once forbids war between the 
States, and enables it to enforce peace among them, 
we may discern the elements of political forces suffici- 
ent for the rescue of European civilization from this 
great disaster. 

The Constitution Not the Sole Reason 
of our Growth. 

Do I claim for the Constitution, whose creation we 
have been celebrating, the sole merit of the wonderful 
epitome which I have presented of the progress of 
this country to greatness, to prosperity, to happiness 
and honor? Nay, I do not; though language used by 
men of powerful intellect and great knowledge of his- 
tory might be my justification if I did. 
Mr. Rancroft. 

Mr. Bancroft, the venerable historian, who has 
devoted a long and laborious life to a history of his 
country that is a monument to his genius and his 
learning, sasrs of the closing hours of the Convention: 
"The members were awe-struck at the result of their 
councils; the Constitution was a nobler work than any 
one of them believed it possible to devise." 
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OW OHOBEN. — Elections for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are held on 
the Tuesday next after the first Mon- 
day in November in every fourth year, at 
which lUeotors are chosen. 
The number of Presidential Electors is 



equal to the whole number of Senators 

and Representatives in Congress. 

DUTISS OF EIiBCTOBS.— The Electors of 

each State mu^ meet and give their votes on the 

first Wednesday in December after the election* 

The electors must make and sign three certifi- 
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cates of air the votes given by them, each of 
which certificates must contain two distinct lists ; 
one of the votes for President, and the other of 
the votes for Vice-President ; they must then 
seal up the certificates, and certify upon each 
that the lists of all the votes given are contained 
therein. The certificates are disposed of as 
follows : 

The Electors in each State appoint a person 
to take charffe of and deliver to the President 
of the Senate at the seat of Government, before 
the first Wednesday in Tanuary next ensuing, 
one of the certificates. 

They shall forthwith forward by the postoffice 
to the President of the Senate at the seat of 
Government, one other of the certificates. «> 

They shall forthwith cause the other of the 
certificates to be delivered to the judge of that 
district in which the electors shall assemble. 

Congress shall be in session on the second 
Wednesday in February, succeeding every 
meeting of the electors, and the certificates shall 
then be opened, the votes counted, and tlie per- 
sons to fill the offices of President and Vice- 
President ascertained and declared, agreeable to 
the Constitution. 

VAOANCrBS.— In case of removal, death, or 
resignation of the President, his powers and 
duties devolve upon the Vice-President. In case 
of removal, death, or resignation of both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the President of the 
Senate, or if there is none, then the Speaker of 
the House of Bepresentatives, for the time 
being, shall act as President until the disability 
is removed, or a President elected. 
# 

NOTrPIOATIOB".— Whenever the offices of 



President and Vice-President both become va- 
cant, the Secretary of State issues a notice of the 
election to the Executive of every State of the 
fact 

VACANCY. — Electors will be appointed or 
chosen in the several States as follows: In case 
the notification is made two months previous to 
the first Wednesday in December then next en- 
suing, the electors shall be appointed or chosen 
within thirtj-four days preceding such first 
Wednesday. 

If there shall not be the space of two months 
between the date of such notification and such 
first Wednesday in December, and if the term 
for which the President and Vice-President last 
In oflSce were elected will not expire on the third 
day of March next ensuing, the electors shall be 
chosen within thirty-four days preceding the 
first Wednesday in December in the next year 
ensuing. But if there shall not be the space of 
two months between the date of such notifica- 
tion and the first Wednesday in December then 
next ensuing, and if the term for which the 
President and Vice-President last in ofiSce were 
elected will expire on the third day of March 
next ensuing, no electors are to be chosen. 

TEBM AND SALARY OF THS PBBSI- 

DENT. — The President holds office for four 
years. His salary is $50,000 a year, with free 
residence in the White House, and sundry per- 
quisites pertaining thereto. 

FOWBBS AT D DUTIES OF THE FBEBI- 
DENT. — ^The President is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States ; he 
has power to grant pardons and reprieves for 
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offetlces against the United States; he makes 
treaties by and -with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; he nominates, and ydth the consent of 
the Senate, appoints all Cabinet, Diplomatic, 
Judicial, and Executive officers ; he has power to 
convene Congress, or the Senate only ; he com- 
municates to Congress by message at every 
session, the condition of the Union, and recom- 
mends such measures as he deems expedient; 
he receives all Ambassadors, and other Foreign 
Ministers; he takes care tliat the laws are 
faithfully executed, and the public business 
transacted. 

The heads of the seven principal departments 
constitute, according to custom, the President's 
cabinet, which are as follows : 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of "War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Postmaster-General, and the Attomey-GenermL 



They are appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
are removable at pleasure. Each one has in 
general, the appointment of the subordinate offi- 
cers, clerks, employ^ agents, etc, in his De- 
partment ,The salary of each Cabinet officer Is 
$8,000 a year. 

SATiARTinfl OF OFFICSBS, OIiSBKS, AND 
BliFLOYSS XET THB JDXBOITTIVX 
OFFICSS. 

Private Secretary to the President, $3,250; 
Assistant secretary, $2,250; two executive 
clerks, each $2,000; Stenographer, Steward, and 
one clerk, each, $1,800; Messenger and Usher, 
$1,200; one clerk, $1,400; one clerk and four 
messengers (two mounted) each, $ 1,20a 
SAIiABOS OF HMFIfOTBS AT BXBCU- 
TIVS MANSION. 

Furnace-keeper, $864; one night watchman, 
$900; one night usher, one day usher at Secre- 
tary's door, and two doorkeepers, each, $1,200; 
one day usher at President^ door, $ 1,40a 
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By and wUk ike Advice amd Consent of the Senate, for 
an Uulimiied Term, or during tke pleasure cf the 
President, 

The Secretary of State; the Assistant Secre- 
taries of State ; Envoys Extraordinary and Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary; Ministers Resident: 
Charg^ d' Affaires; Secretaries of L^^tion; 
Consuls-General ; Consuls ; Commercial Agents. 

By the President Alone. — Interpreters and 
Consular Clerks. 

y^B^SOI^Y DEP^^pjaEJOT. 

By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate— FOR 
AN UNUMITBD TERM, 
The Secretary of the Treasury. The Assistant Secre- 
taries. Supervising Inspector -General of Steam Vessels. 
Supervising- Surgeon -General of the Marine Hospital 
Service. First Comptroller. Second Comptroller. Com- 
missioner of Customs. First Auditor. Second Auditor. 
Third Auditor. Fourth Auditor. Fifth Auditor. Sixth 
Auditor. Treasurer. Register. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Deputy First Comptroller. Deputy Second 
Comptroller. Deputy Commissioner of Customs. Deputy 
First Auditor. Deputy Second Auditor. Deputy Third 
Auditor. Deputy Fourth Auditor. Deputy Fifth Audi- 
tor. Deputy Sixth Auditor. Assistant Treasurer. As- 
sistant Registrar. Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Superin- 
tendent of the Life-saving Service. 

BBVXNT7X ICABINX BBBVIOB. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Stecond Lieatenants, 
Third Lieutenants. Chief Engineers. 



AS8AT OFFIOBBS. 

Superintendent, New York, New York. Ajsayer, New 
York, New York. Melter and Refiner, New York, New 
York. Assayerand Melter, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Assayer, Boise City, Idaho. Assayer in charge^ Hdaaa, 
Montana. Melter, Helena, Montana. 

\. MLNT OFFZCBBrS. 

Pbllad0lphia,Penn.— Superintendent, Assayer, Coiner, 
Bngraver, Melter and Refiner. 

Ban Fraacifloo, OaL— Superintendent, Assayer, Coiner, 
Melter and Refiner. 

Kew Orleans, Ia. — Superintendent, Assayer, Coiner, 
Melter and Refiner. 

Oarflon.ITeT. — Superintendent, Assayer, Coimr, Melter, 
and Refiner. 

T>«nTer, OoL — Assayer in charge, Melter and Refiner. 

OOUIiBOTOBS OF OU8TOM8. 

Assistant Collectors of Customs. Appraisers ol Cus- 
toms. Collectors of Internal Revenue. 

iaS0BI«I<ANS0VB OFFIOXBS. 

Examiners of Drugs. Supervising Inspectors of Steam 
Vessels. The members of the National Board of Health, 
three of whom are oflicers detailed from Departments. 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate— FOR 
FIVE YEARS, 

Director of the Mint Comptroller of the Currency. 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate— FOR 
FOUR TEARS, 

Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Maryland; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; Cincinnati, Ohio; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; New York City, New York; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; St. Louis, Missouri; San Fran' 
CISCO, California. V 

Collectors, Surveyors, and Naval Officers of Customs. 
By the President alone. 

The Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Surrey. 
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By andrritk the Advice and Consent of the Senate—FOR 

LIFE OR GOOD BEHA VIOR, 
The President makes Appointments of Officers of the 
UnUed States Navy, 

To fill vacancies in the lowest grade of Commissioned 
Officers in the Army, as follows : 

One-fonrth of the nnmber from non-commissioned offi- 
cers in the Army. The remaining vacancies not filled by 
the graduates from the Military Academy, are appointed 
from civil life. 

By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate—FOR 
FOUR TEARS, 
Chiefs of seven bureaus of the Department, embracing-. 
Yards and Docks, Equipment and Recruiting, Naviga- 
tion. Ordnance, Construction and Repair, Steam Engi- 
neering, Provisions and Clothing, Medicines and Surgery. 
TTie first five officers are selected from the list of officers 
of the navy, not below the grade of commander. The 
chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair must be 
a skillful naval constructor. The chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering is appointed from the chief engineers 
of the navy. The chief of the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing is taken from the list of paymasters of the navy 
of not less than ten years' standing. The chief of the 
Bureau of Medicines and Surgery from the list of sur- 
geons of the navy. These chiefs of Bureaus have the 
rank and pay of commodore while serving as such. 

APPOOmUUIXS IK THB UUiTJfil> 8TATB8 
NAVT. 
By and \vi(h the Advice and Consent of the Senate^ 
OFFICES HELD DURING GOOD BEHA VIOR^ 
OR UNTIL RETIRED. 
All line offioere on the active list, and all offloera in 
the several atalT corpe of the navy are appointed as fol- 
lows: 

UNB 0FFI0BB8. 
Admiral, Vice Adminil, Rear- Admirals, Commodores, 



Captains, Commanders, Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieia- 
tenants. Masters, Ensigns, Midshipmen. 

8TA7F OVFIUKUS. 

Medical Corpe.— Medical Directors, Medical Inspectors, 
Surgeons, ^Vssistont Surgeons. 

Pay Corps.— Pay Directors, Pay Inspectors, Pay- 
masters, Passed Assistant Paymasters, Assistant Pay- 
masters. 

EInfflneer Corps. — Chief Engineers of the three grades, 
viz.: Captains, Commanders, Lieutenant-Commanders, 
or Lieutenants; First Assistant Engineers, with rank of 
Lieutenants or Masters; Second Assistant Engineers, 
with rank of Masters or En^gns. Chaplains. Naval 
Constructors and Assistant Naval Constructors. Civil 
Engineers and Naval Storekeepers. Professors of Mathe- 
matics. 

By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate— 
TERM UNLIMITED. 

Secretary of the Interior. Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. Architect of the Capitol Extension. Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents. Assistant Inspector of Gas 
Meters in the District of Columbia. Auditor of Railroad 
Accounts. Commissioner of Education. Commissioner 
of General Land Office. Commissioner of Indian AiEUrs 
Commissioner of Patents. Commissioner of Pensions. 
Deputy Commissioner of Pensions. Director of Geologi- 
cal Survey. Examiners-in-Chief of Patent Office. In- 
spector of Gas Meters in the District of Columbia. Prin- 
cipal Clerk of Private Land Claims. Principal Clerk of 
Public Lands. Principal Clerk of Surveys. Recorder of 
Deeds for the District of Columbia. Recorder of General 
Land Office. Register of Wills for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Superintendent of the Census. Supervisors of 
the Census. r- 

By and with the Advi e and Consent of the Senate— 
TERM OF FOUR TEARS. 

Governors of Territories. Indian Agents. Indian In- 
spectors. Pension Agents. Receivers of Public Moneys. 
Registers of Land Offices. Secretaries of Territories. 
Surveyors • GeneraL 
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By and vnik the Advic* and Consent of the Senate— 
TERM OF ONE TEAR. 

Members of the Hot Springy Commission (Arkansas). 
By the President. 

Commissioners to Codify the Land Laws, for an unlim- 
ited term. Members of Board of Indian Commissioners, 
for an unlimited term. Government Directors of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, for a term of one year. 
Visitors to the Government Hospital for the Insane, for a 
term of sue years. 

PSJSiP-eEEIOE YiSSfHWW^S^' 

By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 

THB POSTMABTES GBNBRAL, 
who serves for and durinf^ Uic term of the President who 
appoints him, and for one month thereupon, thus diflfering- 
from the terms of the other cabinet officers. 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate — 
TERM UNLIMITED, 
First, Second, and Third Assistant Postmasters -Gen- 
eral. 

By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate — 
TERM OF FOUR TEARS, UNLESS SOONER 
REMOVED, 
The Postmaster at New York City. * 
Postmasters of the first, aecond, and third classes. 
The commissions of all Postmasters appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, are made out and recorded in the Post-Office 
Department, and :irc under the seal of the Department, 
and countersigned by the Postmaster -General. 



By and vnlh the Advice and Consent oj the Senate — 
TERM UNLIMITED, 
The Attorney -General of the United States. Assistant 
Attorneys-General, of which there are three. Solicitor- 
General. Examiner of Claims in the Department of 
State. Solicitor of Internal Revenue. Solicitor of the 
Treasury. Assistant Solicitor of the Treasiuy. 

liSSTiWlSSm OH HCil^IGnbVai^E. 

By and with the Advice and Consent cf the Semai^^ 
TERM UNLIMITED, 

Th« Oommlssioner of Airriciilture. 

JUDIOWRY. 

By and vHtk the Advice and Consent of the Senmte-^TO 
HOLD THEIR OFFICES DURING GOOD BE- 
HA VIOR,, 

The Chief-Justice and the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Circuit Judges of 
the United States. District Judges of the United States. 
Chief -Justice and Judges of the Court of Claims. Chief* 
Justice, and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senaie^^ 
TERM OF FOUR TEARS, 

Chief -Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Courts of the Territories, District Attorneys of the United 
States. Marshals of the United States Courts. Attorneys 
of the United States in the Territories. Marshals of the 
United States in the Territories. 
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HIS Department consists of a Senate 

and Hoose of BepresentatlTes. 

Two Senators represent each State, 

and there being now thirty-eight States, 

the Senate is composed of seventy-six 

Senators. 

THE SENATE. 
Vlme and MaMser of Bleettnc Benatoni. 

The L^sUtare of each State which is chosen next 
precedinj^ the expiration of the time for which any Sena- 
tor was elected, on the second Tuesday after meetina^, 
proceeds to elect a Senator. A viva-voce vote is taken in 
each House of the Legislature, and the name of the per- 
son receivinjf a majority of the whole number of votes 
cast, is exitered on the journal. 

At twelve o'clock, next day, the members of each 
house convene in ioint assembly^ and if the same person 
has received a maiority of votes m both houses he is de- 
clared elected. But it not, the ioint assembly proceeds 
to choose, and the person receiving a majority of all the 
votes, a majority of all the members elected to both 
houses being present and voting, is elected. 

If on the first day no election is made, the joint assem- 
biy meets on each succeeding dav, and must take at least 
one vote until a Senator is electeo. 



Prteelpal Ollleers of the BoBate, 

A President (the Vice-President of the United States, 
or a Senator, elected President pro Urn), a. Secretary, a 
Chief Clerk, a Sergeant at Arms, a Chaplain. 

COMPENSATION. 

Senators, each.... l5»ooo 

Secretary 4.896 

Chief Clerk 3,000 

5 Principal Clerks. 2,59a 

Librarian. ^ a,aio 

Assistant Librarian 1,800 

6 Clerks in Secretary's office 3,aao 

5 Clerks in Secretary's office a,ioo 

Stationery Keeper a, loa 

Assistant. 1,800 

a Messengers, each 1,396 

I Special Policeman 1,396 

4 Laborers in Secretary's office yao 

Chaplain of Senate 900 

Secretary to Vice-President a.ioa 

Sergeant-at- Arms and Doorkeeper 4,330 

Clerk to the Sergeant-at- Arms a,ooo 

Assistant Doorkeeper 3,593 

Acting Assistant Doorkeeper.......... t^'S'* 

3 Acting Assistant Doorkeepers, each 1,800 

Postmaster to the Senate ^^£ 

Assistant Postmaster and Mail Carrier a,<»S 

4 Mail Carriers, each *i,30O 

Messenger to the Vice-President's room 1,440 

Clerk to Committee on Appropriations a,|oo 

Assistant Clerk on Appropriations 1,000 

Clerk of Printing Records a,3ao 
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Clerk to Committee on Finance 3,ajo 

Clerk to Committee on Claims .!*...!. 2,220 

Clerk to Committee on Commerce \\ a,3Jo 

Clrrk to Committee on the Judiciary 3,330 

Clerk to Committee on Private Land Claims .... 2,330 

Clerk to Committee on Naval Affairs 2,330 

Clerk to Committee on Pensions 2,220 

Clerk to Committee on Military Afiairs 2020 

Clerk to Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads j*jO 

Oerk to Committee on District of Columbia .... 2,220 

Clerk to Joint Committee on the Libtary . 2 32b 

Clerk to Committee on the Census...... .**** 2,220 

Superintendent Document-Room '.\\ 3,ifto 

2 Assistants in Document-Room, eadi 1,440 

1 Pagein Document-Room 730 

Superintendent of Foldini^^-Room 3,160 

I Assistant in Folding- Room 1300 

24 Messengers (Assistant Doorkeepers), each.'. .*.*. . 1,440 

1 Messenger to Committee on Appropriations 1,440 

Messenger in charge of Store -Room i,ioo 

MeBsenj?er in Official Reporter's Room 1,300 

Chief Engineer a ,60 

3 Assistant UnA^eers, each..... .*!..*."..* 1)440 

2 Firemen, each " i ooc 

3 Laborers in Engineer's Department, each.*.*.'.*.*.* . 7S 

2 Telttfraph Operators ,ioo 

22 Clerks to Committees during Sessions, each at ^^ 

$6 per diem. 
14 Pages for the Senate Chamber; 

3 Riding Pages: and 

I Page for the Office of the Secretary, at the rate 
of $2.00 per day, each, when employed. 

4 Folders, at %x per day, each, when employed. 
Conductor of the Elevator i aot 

8 SkUled Laborers, each. '.*.;!*.**.*;* ilooo 

12 Laborers, each *" ^q 

12 Laborers during Session, at the rate of, 'each ! '. ! ! ' 

I Laborer in Charge of Private Passage. 

1 Fcnule Attendant in Charge of LadiM' Rctiri*^- 

Reporters of D^tesi paying own Asdstantsi 



7ao 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

u.*?*^^?.™^ **' Repreaentatlves consists of two 
hundred and nmety-three Representatives and eight Del- 
egates, apportioned among the States and Territories as 
foUows: Mame, 5; New Hampshire, 3; Vermont, 3; 
Massachusetts. 11: Rhode IslaSd, 2; Connecticut 4 
New York, 33; New Jersey, 7; Pennsylvania, 27; Dela* 
S^u'a MwTTland, 6; Virginia, 9, North Carolina, 8; 
South Carolina,?; Georgia,©; Alabama, 8; Mississippi, 
6; Louisiana, 6; Ohio, 20; Kentucky, 10; Tennessee, 10; 
Indiana, 13; Illinois, 19; Missouri, 13; Arkansas, 4; 
"da; 2; Texas, 6: Iowa, 9; IVisconsin, 
Mmnesota, 3; Oregon, 1; Kansas, 3; 
A Colorado, 1. 



Michigan, 9'; Florida! 

8; Calif omia, 4; Mmnesota, 3; uregoi 

West Vu-ginia, 3; Nevada, 1; Nebraska, 



*acrc is one i>'-.egate from each of th« . ..owing i -.ri- 
tories: Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, MonUma, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

TlBie and Maimer of Bleetton. 

Representatives in Congress are elected by ballot m 
districts composed of contiguous territory. The day for 
electing Congressmen is the Tuesday next after tiie first 
Monday in November, every second year. Delegates 
from tne Territories ar^ elected by a majority ot the 
votes of the qualified voters of the Territories, respec- 
tively. They nave seats in the house *vith the right of 
debating, but not of voting 

Offleers. 

A Speaker, a Clerk of the House, a Chief Clerk, a 
Chaplain. 

COMPENSATION. 

Speaker |S,ooo 

Representatives and Delegates 5,000 

Clerk of House 4,500 

Chief Clerk 3,000 

Journal Clerk. 3,000 

a Reading Clerks 3 ,000 

Tally Clerk. 3,000 

Printing Clerk 3,500 

3 Clerks, Disbursing, File, Printing, Enrolling 

each 2,250 

Assistant to Chief Clerk, 2,000 

\ssistant Disbursinfj^ Clerk 2,000 

Resolution and Petition Clerk 2,000 

Newspaper Clerk 2,000 

Supermtendent of Document-Room 2,000 

Index Clerk 2,000 

Librarian ^. ... 2,000 

Distributing Clerk 1,800 

Stationery Clerk 1,800 

Chaplain 900 

Document Clerk 1,440 

Upholsterer i ,440 

Locksmith i»440 

a Assistant Librarians, each 1,440 

I Book-keeper i,(3oo 

4 Clerks, each 1,600 

Clerk to Committee on Claims a.boo 

Clerk to Committee on Public Lands 3,000 

Clerk to Committee on War Claims 3,000 

Clerk to Committee on Invalid Pensions 2,000 

Clerk to Committee on Judiciary a,oao 

Clerk to Committee on District of Columbia .... a,ooo 

Clerk to Committee on Appropriations 2i5oo 

Clerk to Committee on Ways and Means 2,500 

Sergeant-at- Arms of the House 4>ooo 

Clerk to Sergeant-at- Arms of the House 2, 100 

Paying Teller for Sergcant-at-Arms of the 
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Honse a,ooo 

Messenorer for Serg«ant-at- Arms of the House. i,x» 

I ICeueager to Committee on Appropriations. .... i ooo 

Assistant Clerk to Committee on Appropriations. r»6oo 

Assistant Clerk to Committee on \V:.r Claims. . . i,6oo 

Private Secretary to the Speaker 1,800 

Qerk at Speaker'^s Table 1,600 

Clerk to the Speaker 1,400 

Assistant Clerk to Committee on Ways and 

Means i.aoo 

1 Messenfifer to Committee on Wavs and Means. . . 1,000 
14 Messengers on "Soldiers' Roll, ^' provided said 
Messengers served in the Union Army, and 

Postmaster 3,500 

First Assistant Postmaster a,ooo 

8 Messengers, each i.aoo 

4 Messengers during the Session, at the nitc of, 

each. 800 

I Laborer in Bath-Room yao 

ai Laborers, each 7J0 

1 Telegraph Operator 730 

10 Messengers, each i,coo 

10 Liib->r TS during the Session, at the rate of, 

I i.h 2*> 

I Laborer 840 

a Laborers, each 600 

8 laborers, "Cloak-Room men," each, per month 

during the Session 50 

I Female Attendant, Ladies' Retiring- Room 600 

Superintendent of Folding-Room a,ooo 

1 Clerk in Folding- Room 1,800 

a Clerks in Folding-Room i,aoo 

Superintendent ox Document-Room a,ooo 

Chief Assistant in Document- Room a,ooo 

Document File Clerk, 1,400 

a Stenographers for Committees, each 5>ooo 



5 Official lleporters of the Proceedings and De- 
bates ox the House, each 

Compiler of the General Index of the Journals 

of Cong^ss 

33 Clerks to Committees, during the Session, $6 per 
day, each 
I Journal Clerk for preparing Digest of the Rules. 
29 rages, when employed, per day, each, $2.50. 

I Foreman of Folding-Room 

15 Folders, each 

10 Folders, each 

5 Folders, each 

1 Messenger 

1 Folder in Sealing-Room 

1 Page 

I Laborer 

I Laborer 

1 Page, per month 

Doorkeeper . 



Assistant Doorkeeper 

Clerk for Doorkeeper 

Janitor 

Chief Engineer 

a Assistant^ngineers, each 

I Electrician 

I Laborer 

S Firemen, each 

a Messengers In the House Librarv, per day, $3.60. 
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i,aoo 
i,aoo 

60 
s»Soo 
a,ooo 
i,aoo 
i,aoo 
1,700 
i,aoo 

1.150 
Sao 
900 



Capitol PoUee. 

I Captain |t,6oo 

3 Lieutenants, each i,3afi 

31 Privates, each 1,100 

8 Watchmen, each 900 
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OBaANIZATION. — This Department, es- 
tablished July 27, 1789, was originally styled the 
department of Foreign Affiiirs, the principal 
officer being called the Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Af&irs, but its name was 
changed by an act of Congress. Sept. 15, 1789, 
to the Department of State. 

The principal officer by that act was called 
Vlie Beoretary of State. 

POWJDBS AND BimBS OF 8B0B1S- 
TABT OP STATE.— The Secretary of State 
conducts all correspondence and issues instruc- 
tions to the public ministers and consuls from 
the United States, negotiates with public minis- 
ters from foreign states ot princes, and has 
charge, under the direction of the President, of 
all matters pertaining to foreign afixdrs. 

He takes charge of tJie seal of the United 
States, and of the seal of the Department of 
State. It is his duty to affix the seal of the 
United States to all civil commissions except 
for revenue officers), for officers of the United 
States appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the 
President alone. 

The originals of all bills, orders, and resolit 
tions of the Senate and House of Representa* 
tives are received and preserved by this Depart- 
ment It is the duty of the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate and publish the laws, amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, and to 
make known commercial information commu- 
nicated by diplomatic and consular officers. 

It if the duty of the Secretary of State to 



procure from time to time such of the statutes 
of the several States as may not be in his office. 

He must, within ten days after the commence- 
ment of ea ^h regular session of Congress, lay 
before that body a statement containing an ab- 
stract of all returns made to him pursuant to 
law by collectors of the different ports of the 
seamen registered by them, together with an 
account of such impressments and detentions as 
may appear by the protest of the masters of 
vessels to have taken place. 

He muKt annually lay before Congress the 
following reports: 

I. — A statement, in a compendious form, of 
all such changes and modifications in the com- 
mercial systems of other nations, whether by 
treaties, duties on imports and exports, or other 
regulations, as shall have been communicated to 
the Department, including information con- 
tained in official publications of other Govern- 
ments, which he may deem of sufficient im- 
portance. 

II. — A synopsis of so much of the informa- 
tion which may have been communicated to 
him by diplomatic and consular officers, during 
the preceding year, as he may deem valuable 
for public information. 

THB CHIEF CIjBBK. — The Chief Clerk 
has general supervision of the clerks, and of the 
business of the Department 

THE FOUB BUBEAUS OF THE DB- 
PABTDCENT are the followmg, with the busi- 
ness pertaining to each : 
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The Diplomatio Bureau has charge of all 
correspondence between the Department and 
other diplomatic agents of the United States 
abroad, and those of foreign powers accredited 
to this government. 



The Oonaular Bureau has charge of the cor 
respondence, etc., between the department and 
the consuls, and commercial agents of the 
United States. 




CABunrr '^^*««?tn, 



THE 

The Bureau of BoUs, Indices, and Arohivei, 
has charge of the enrolled acts and resolutions 
of Congress, as they are received from the 
President; prep ires authenticated copies thereof; 
superintends their publication, and that of 
treaties; attends to their distribution, and that of 
all documents and publications in regard to 
which this duty is assigned to the department ; 
writing and answering all letters connected 
therewith; answering calls of the principal 
officers for correspondence ; and has charge of 
all Indian treaties, and business relating thereto. 

The Bureau of Aooounts has charge of all 
matters connected wi h accounts relating to any 
fund disbursed by the department; indemnity 
funds and bonds ; care of building and property. 

BRANCHES OR DIVISIONS. 

STATISTIOAIj division.— The Clerk of 
this Division has the administration of the col- 
lection, analyzing, publication, and distribution 
of commercial information. 

AUTHISNTI0ATIONS.--The Clerk of Au- 
thentications has charge of the seals of the 
United States and of the department, and pre- 
pares and attaches certificates to papers pre- 
sented for authentication ; receives and accounts 
for the fees ; and records all letters from the de- 
partment, other than the diplomatic and consular. 

FABDON8 AND COMMISSIONS. — The 
Clerk of Pardons and Commissions prepares and 
records pardons and remissions, and registers and 
files the papers on which they are founded, and 
attends to applications for office. 

TBANSIiATIONS. — The Translator fur- 
nishes such translations as the department may 
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require by the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
or Chief Clerk, and records the commissions of 
consuls and vice-consuls, when not in English, 
upon which exequaturs are issued. 

IiIBBABIANS.~The Librarian has the cus- 
tody of the rolls, treaties, etc., the promuh':ation 
of the laws, the care and superintendence o( the 
library and public documents, the care of the 
Revolutionary archives and archives of inter- 
national commissions. 

Salaries and Pay of the Officers and Em- 
ployes of the Department of State. 

Secretary, $8,000. Three Assistant Secre- 
taries, each, $3,500. Chief Clerk, $2,500. Trans- 
lator and four Chiefs of Bureaus, each $2,ioa 
Eleven Clerks, each, $1,800. Four clerks, each, 
$i,6oa Two Clerks, each, %\yafio. Ten Clerks, 
each, $1,200. Two Clerks, each, $1,000. Ten 
Clerks, each, $900. Engineer, $j, 20a Assist 
ant Engineer, $1,000. Two Superintendents of 
Watch, each, $i,ooo. Six Watchmen, Six Fh^- 
men. Assistant Messenger, Elevator Tender, 
each, $720. Twelve Laborers, each, $66a Ten 
Charwomen, each, $180. A small ntmiber of 
extra clerks, messengers, and laborers are em- 
ployed ^m time to time. 

AFFOINTMIOrTS BT THB SBOBBTABT 
OF STATE. 

UNLXMIT£D TERM. 

Chief clerks, chiefs of bureaus, translator, clerks of the 
several classes, messengrers, watchmen, kiborers, and 
other enii>loyes of the Department 



Vice-consolS'freneral, vice'Consuls, deputy consuls -^n 
eral, vice-commercial u^nts, deputy consuls, and deputy 
commercial agents are appointsd under regulations pre- 
scribed by the President in the following manner: by the> 
Secretary of State, on the nomination of Uie principal con- 
sular officer, approved by the consul ■fifenenu, or il there 
be no consul-general, then by the minister. 
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Office of the Secretary, iacludins- eight reffuUr divi- 
sions; besides the Chief Clerk's Office, the office of the 
Cnstodian of the building; and Special Agents' DiTisicn: 
the Secret Service, and the Division of Captured and 
Abandoned Property, L4mds, etc ; Bureau of iBngraving 
and Printing; Bureau of the Mint; Office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect; Supervising Inspector-General of Steam 
Ves<^;U; Office of the Superinttndent of the Life-Saving 
Service ; Office of the Lighthouse Board; Supervising Sur- 

f eon-General of Marine H. spitals; First Comptroller; 
econd Comptroller: Commissioner of Customs; First 
Auditor, Second Auditor, Third Auditor, Fourth Auditor, 
Fifth Auditor, Sixth Auditor; TVeasurer; Register: 
Comptroller of the Currency; Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; Coast Surrey. 

DUTEBB OF THB BBOBBTA&T. 

The Secretary pi-epares plans for the improvement and 
management of me revenue, and for the support of the 
public credit. He prescribes the forms of keeping and 
rendering all tuxounts; grants all warrants for moneys to 
be issued from the Treasury in pursuance of appropria* 
tions made by Coneress: reiiorts to the Senate ana House, 
in person or in writing, information reauired by them ap- 
pertaining to his office, and performs all duties relative to 
the finances that Ke shall be directed to perform. 

The Secretary orders the collection, the deposit, the 
transfer, the safe-keeping, and the disbursement of the 
revenue; and directs the auditmg and settling the ac- 
counts, respectively. 

Seoretary's Office.— The Secretary of the Treasury is 
charged with the general supervision of the fiscal trans- 
actions of the government, and the execution of the laws 
concerning commerce and navigation; the survey of the 
coast; the lighthouse establishmenc; the marine hospi- 
tals of the United States, and the construction of certain 
public buildings for custom-house and other purposes. 

The Flrtft Ctomptroller prescribes the mode of keeping 
and rendering accounts fo the civil anJ diplomatic ser- 
vice, as well as the public lands, and revises and certifts 
the balances arising thereon. 

The Beoond Comptroller prescribes the mode of keep- 
ing and rendering the accounts of the armv, navy, and 
Indian departments of the public service, and revises and 
certifies the balances arising thereon. 

The Commissioner of the Customs prescribes the mode 
of keeping and rendering the accounts of the customs, 
revenue, and disbursement, and for the building and re- 
airing custom-houses, etc, and revises and certifies tiie 
'ances arising thereon. 

The Tirst Auditor receives and adjusts thtf accounts otf 
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the customs, revenue and disbursements, appropriations, 
and expenditures on account of the civil Ust, and undler 
private acts of Congress, and reports the balances to tfie 
Commissioner of the Customs and the First Comptroller 
respectively, for their decision thereon. ^ 

The Beoond Auditor receives and adjusts all accounts 
relating to the pay, clothing a^d recruiting of the army, 
as wellas the armories, arsenals, and ordnance, and all 
accounts relating to the Indian department, and reports 
the balances to the Second Comptroller for his deasion 
thereon. 

The Third Auditor receive s and adjusts all accounts 
lor subsistence of the army, fortificatioos, military acad- 
emy, military roads, and the quartermaster's department, 
pensions, and claims arising from military services previ- 
ous to 1816, and for horses and other property lost in the 
military service, and reports the balances to the Second 
Comptroller for his deasion thereon. 

The Fourth Auditor adjusts all accounts for tfaesenrk* 
of the Navy Department, and rejXMts the balances to thft 
Second Comptroller for his decision thereon. 

The Fifth Auditor adjusts all accounts for diplomatic 
and similar services performed under the direction of the 
State department, and reports the balances to the First 
Comptroller for his decision thereon. 

Th* Blxth Auditor adjusts all accounts arising from 
the service of the Postomce Department His decisions 
are final, unless an appeal is taken within twelve months 
to the First Comptroller. He superintends the collectioa 
of all debts due tne Postoffice Department, and all penal- 
ties imposed on postmasters and mail contractors for 
failing to do their duty. He directs suits and legal pro- 
ceedings, civil and criminal, and takes legal measures to 
enforce the prompt payment of money due to the depart- 
ment; instructing attorneys, marshals, and clerks relative 
thereto; and receives returns from each term of the 
United States Courts of the condition and progress of 
such suits and legal proceedings; has charge of all lands 
and other property assigned to the United States in pay- 
ment of debts due to the Postoffice Department, and has 
power to sell and dispose ol the same for the oenefit oi 
the United States. 

The Treasurer receives and keeps the moneys of the 
United States in his own office, ana that of the depositor- 
ies, and pays out the same upon warrants drawn by the 
Secretary <n the Treasury, countersigned by the First 
Comptroller, and upon warrants drawn by the Postmas- 
ter-General, and countersigned by the Sixth Auditor, and 
recorded by the Register. He also holds public moneys 
advanced by warrant to disbursing officers, and pays out 
the same upon their checks. 
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The BAffiattr keeps the accounts of public receipts and 
expenditures; receives tlie returns, and makes out the of • 
fiaal statement of commerce and navigation of the United 
SUtcs; and receives from the First Comptroller and 
Commissioner of Customs all accounts and vouchers de- 
dded by them, and is charged by law with their safe- 
keeping. 

Tha SoUoltor superintends all dvil suits commenced 
by the United States {except those arUhu^ in tke PostoJJice 
DeparttiuHi), and instructs the United States attorneys, 
marshals and clerks in all matters relating to them, and 
their results. He receives returns from each term of the 
United States Courts, showing the progress and condi* 
tion of such suits: has charge of all lanos md other prop- 
erty assigned to the United States in payment of debts 
{except those assiirnrd in payment of dthtf due to the Post- 
oMce Department), and has power to sell and dispose of 
mt same for the benefit of Uie United States. 

The Llcbthouae Bocurd.— The Secretary of the Treas- 
nrris ex offitio president of the board. It directs the 
building and repairing of lighthouses, light- vessels, 
buoys, and beacons, contracts for supplies of oil, etc 

United Statee Coast Survey.— The coast survey officer 
is charged with the supermtendence of the survey of the 
coast of the United States, and its superintendent is the 
superintendent of weights and measures. 

The Comptroller of the Onrrenoy has charge of 
everything connected with the issue of money. 

The Commiaeioner of Internal Serenue has charge 
of all matters connected with the Tax Laws. 

The Bupervialne Architect has charge of the con- 
struction of public buildings. 

The Special Commlaaloner of Revenue is required by 
law to investigate the sources of national revenue, this 
best methods of collecting revenue, the administration of 
existing revenue laws, and the relation of foreign trade 
to domestic industry. 

PAT OF XMPIiOTBS Df THB OFFICB GB THB 
8XCBBTABT OF THB TBSA8UBT. 

Voroe in Secretary's Offloe.—Chief clerk (of the De- 
partment), $3^000; chief of Division of Warrants, etc. 
chief of Division of Customs, each, $3,750; 6 chiefs of 
division, a disbursing clerks, each, fa.soo; assistant 
chief of division of Warrants. $3{40o; a assistant chiefs 
of Division, fti, 100; 6 assistant chiefs of Division, sten- 
ographer to the Secretary, $2,000; 19a clerks, from $900 to 
$1 900: 14 messengers and assistants, from $730 to $840; 
a conductors of elevators, each, $7ao; 43 laborers, each, 
$660; a lieutenants, eadv $900; 58 watchmen, each. %j»o\ 
t engineer, $1,400; i assistant engineer, ^1,000; i machin- 
ist and gas-fmer, i storekeeper, captain of the watch, 
$i,soo; 6 firemen, each, $7so; 75 charwomen or cleaners, 
each, $180. 



Internal Bevenue Bureao.— ^Commissioner, S^>ooo: 
deputy, f 3,300 ; z chiefs of Division, $i,S°(>; < chiefs of 
Division, $'«25o; stenographer. $1,800; 169 derks, from 
$900 to $1,800; 4 messengers, $7^; 10 laborers, $660. 
About ^ clerks and 6 messengers are employed tempora- 
rily, and paid at rates varying from $730 to $3,100 per 
year. 

Treasury of the T7nlted States.— Treasurer, $6,000; 
assistant treasurer .cashier, $.1,600; assistant, $3^300; super- 
intendent National Bank Agency, $3 <cx>; diief clerk, 5 
chiefs of division, 3 bookkeeners, 3 tellers, $3, coo; a as- 
sistants. $3yfOo; 3 assistants, $2,350; assistant, $3,000; 333 
clerks, from Sooo to $i.Soo; 7 messen&rcrs, $840; 10 assist- 
ants $730; 33 laborers, from $340 to $660. 

Beffistry of the Treasury.— Register, $4 ,000: assistant, 
$3,3Co; s chiefs of Division, disbursing clerk, $3,000; 1 13 
clerks, from $900 to $1,800; messenger, $840; 4 assistants, 
$730; 7 laborers, $660. 

Aooonnttnff OAoes.— a comptrollers, $5,000; 3 deputies. 
$3,700; commissioner of customs, ^,000; 7 deputies, $3,- 
aso; 6 auditors. $3/)Oo; 38 chiefs ^division, from $3,000 
to $3,100; I disbursing clerk, $3,000; 693 clerks, from $900 
to $i,Soo; n messengers, from %h6o to $840; ^ laborers, 
male and female, from $180 to $660. 

Bureau of the Mint.— Director, $4,500; examiner, fa,- 
300; computer, $3,300; 3 clerks, from $iuoo to $1,800; 
translator, $itaoo; copyist, $900; messenger, $730; laborer, 
$660. 

Bureau of Vational Currency.— Comptroller of cur- 
V'^cyt IS>o<x>; deputy. $3,800; 4 chiefs of division, $3,3oo: 
supennteadent of currency, teller, 3 bookkeepers, bona 
clerk, $3,000; 76 clerks, from $qoo to $1^800; stenographer, 
ii,<^; messenger. $840; 3 assistants, $730; a watchmen, 
$730; 3 Uborers, $660. 

PA Y OB* OFFIOBBS AlTD KMPIiOTBS IN THB 

DISTXUENT DIVISIONS OF THB TBSASU&T 

DBPABTKBKT. 

Bureau of Printing and Bnffravinv.— Chief. $4,500; 
Assistont, $3,350; Accountant, $3,000; Stenographer, $1,- 
€00: 7 Clerks from $1,000 to $i,/V»; 3 Copyists, each, $900; 
3 Messengers, e:ich, $730; 4 Laborers, each. $r.6a Large 
numbers of engravers, plate printers, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen and workwomen, etc., are employed by 
the day or piece, permanentlv or temporarilv, at wages 
varying from $1 to $ 13, the whole force sometimes reach- 
ing nearly to one thousand. 

Construction Bureau.— Supervising Architect, $4,500; 
Assistant, $3,350; Photographer, $3,250; 8 Clerks from 
$900 to $3,000; Messenger, $73a About 90 civil engi- 
neers; architects, draughtsmen, computers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, etc.. are also steadilv empioved in tnis office, and 
paid by the day at rates yielding irom $600 to $3,600 per 
year. 

Bureau of flCatistios.— Chief, $3,400; a$ Clerics frots 
$900 to l>»oo; 5 Copyists, each, $900; Messenger, $730; 
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I^il>orer. $o o. JLaborer, $4So. Experts arc Uinpofc ''»/ 
employed by this bureau to furnish statistics relative to 
internal and foreign commerce. 

laffht-HoQM Bareau.--Chief Clerk, fauoo; aa Clerks 
from I900 to 1 1, 800; a Messengers, each, f7ao; Laborer, 
fo6o. A few engineers and draugnlsmen are employed, 
and paid by the month from |i,aoo to $2,400 per annum. 

MlBOBIiTiATfBOXJB, 

Ooast and Oeodetio Surrey.— Superintendent, $6,000; 
Assistant. $4<aoo; Consulting Geometer, $4,000; Disburs- 
ing Agent, $SiSoo. There arc generally employed up- 
ward of 50 so-called assistants, with salaries varying 
from $3,7$o to $1,100, and about 100 clerks, computers, 
draughtsmen, printers, engravers, etc., at compensations 
varying from 9a,ooo per year down to $1.50 per day, 

Serenue Marine Service.— 34 Captains, each, fa, coo; 
34 First LieutenanU. aj Chief Engineers, each, $1,800; 
j4 Second Lieutenants. 18 Assistants, each $1,500; aa 
Teird Lieutenants, each, $i,aoo; la Cadets, each, $900; 
a7 Assistants, each, $i,aoo. 

Ziife-Saving Service. — General Superintendent, $4*000; 
Assistant, $2,500; Accountant. $1,800; 9 Clerks from $900 
to $1,600; Messenger, $720; Superintendent of Construc- 
tion, $3,000: 6 Assistants, each, per month from $75 to 
iioo; II District Superintendents, each from $itO0O to 
$1,500; Assistant, $500; ito Keepers, each, $400; 1,400 
Surfmen, per month, each, $40. 

National Board of Health.— 7 Members of Board, per 
day, each $10; Chief Clerk, $2,300; 5 Clerks, from $i,aoo 
to f I/800; Messenger, per month, $^; Assistant per 
montn, $35; Laborer, per day, $t.a5; 12 Inspectors, each, 
per day, $10; a Inspectors, ench per month, from $200 to 
Ijoow The force is variable, both as to numbers and pay. 

Marine Koapital Service.— Supervising Surgeon Gen 
eral, |4,ooo; 65 medical officers, with salariis ranging 
from $3,000 down to $100 per year; about 10 clerks at 



headquarters, with the usual clerical salaries paid at 
Washington, and about 150 stewards, nurses, and other 
employes, paid at rates ranging from $7ao to $100 per 
year. 

Steamboat Inspecting Service.— Supervising Inspect- 
or-General, fv^oo; ij Supervising Inspectors, $t,ooo; 40 
Inspectors ox Hulls, each, from $Soo to $2,200; 5.^ Inspect- 
ors of Boilerr, each from $800 to $2,aoo; 9 clerks, each, 
from $90010 $i,2oo. 

Internal Revenue Agencies. — Supervising Arent, per 
day, $ia; 34 Agents, each, per day, from $6 to $3. 

National Bank Bxamlners.— This force is variable in 
number and comj>ensation, the banks examined paying 
the fees for examination, and the examiners being chosen 
by the Comptroller of the Currency at wiU. 

Secret Servloe.— Chief, $2,500. The force is variable, 
but usuallv consists of about 40 detectives and a few 
clerks, paia at various rates according to time employed 
and service rendered. The leading duty is suppression of 
counterfeiting. 

Special Agendee of Ouatoma. — aS Special Agents, each, 
per dav from $6 to $S; 4 Seal -Island Agents in Alaska, 
each, n-om $2, 190 to $3i^5o. Each seal -island agent is al- 
lowed $600 per year for traveling to and from Alaska; a 
Isthmus Inspectors, $2 50a 

APPOINTMBNTS. 
By the Stcretary of the Treasury, 

Chief Clerk, Disbursing Clerks. Chiefs of Divisions. 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Assist- 
ant Superintendent Life- Saving Service. Assistant 
Chief 01 the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Super- 
vising Architect. Assistant Supervising Archinxt. 
Chief Clerk. Clerks of the several classes, fourth, thhrd, 
second, first, $1,000 and $900. 
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. The Secretary of Wat hjtscharjre of all the duties con. $^«»S' •».«»; 199 cTerks. from $1,400 to |i,Soo; 

fleeted wilh the^army of the United Stotes, fortificaUons, dratjghtaman, $1,^; anatomUt, foreman^ pnnUn,?, 

etc., issues commissions. direcU the movement of troops, ^^*^ engineer, $1,400: 513 clerlw, from $000 to ii.joo; 

superintends their payment, stores, dothinir, arms and * engineers, pressman, $i,aoo; 6 compositors, $1,000; 

equipments, and ordSicc, and conducts worts of miUtary 2Sf*'?^*ii'^' 6jmcMengers. watchmen and firemen, 

engineering $720; 50 laborers, ^660; 8 charwomen. $ 18a 

The foilowing bureaus are attached to thte depart- . '^''S' *** a*^^*^^",^ ^e »^r« ^off«» \ J^ST® ^H"- 

ment: ber of officers and employes of different kinds, consisting 

^ ' " , _ ,, __ _- ^ * ,. of about 90 national cemetery keepers, paid from t7x> to 

Oommandto« General's Offlce.-The Commajiding ^900 per year, with residences; aboit 450 weather ob- 

General has charw of the an^gement of the military SrveVs in the Signal Corps, from $35 to Jioo per month, 

forces, the superintendence of the recruiting service, and ^ith allowances; about lis private physiaans employed 

the disciphne of the army. He isto see thatthe laws and at Washington and varioui military pwts. at a compin- 

wplations of the armv are enforced. The office is at nation of gioo per month, with quiters liid fuel; about 

Washington, and is called the Headquarters of the army. ,55 hospital stewards, with pav of from $»to $« per 

Adjutant-General's Office.— In this office are kept all month, with rations, quarters, fuel, and clothing; aoout 

the records which refer to XheprrtonittI of the army, pay- 50 paymaster's clerks, at $i,aoo per year; about coo em- 

roll, etc., and all military commissions are made out ployes of all sorts at armories and arsenals; about 450 

All orders which emanate from Headquarters^ or the clerks, superintendents, and other emplo3^e8, at rates 

War Department proper, pass through this omce, and from ^40 to $200 per month, engaged in moving the army 

the annual returns from the army are received by it. and its supplies by land and Avater, and taking care of its 

The Quartermaeter-Oeneral'e Office provides guar- *?^c^^' storehouses, and clothing; a large force of 

ters, storage, and transportation for the army, aad^ has cjerks, draughtsmen, avil engineers, skilled wwkmen. 

charge of Oie barracks and the national cemeteries. «tc., employed at various rates upon the pubhc buildings, 

_." — . _^ - ,, -v^ . . X *!. J- grounds, and works at the seat of government and else- 

The Paymaster-Qeneral'e Office has cha«re of the dis- J^here, under charge of the Engineer Bureau, including 

bursemcnUto the regular array and the Mlhtary Acad- forts and river andliarborlmpro?cmenU; about 100 simiuS 

^'^y* employes engaged upon the army subsistence supplies. 

The Oommiflsary^-General'a Office provides subsist- ^^ 

ence stores for the troops and military forts. AI>JT7T ANT-OBinEaAIi'S Ojrjrxvm 

The Ordnance Bureau has charge of the ordnance Officers of the ArmF. 
stores, and the various arsenals and armories. 

The Bnslneer's Office has charge of the military de- The Adjutant- General, with rank of brigadier-general, 

ftmses of the country, the improvement of rivers, the i. assistant adjutant-general, with rank o« c<>l<>«fl»i\."- 

surveys relathig thereto, and the care of the Military sistant adjutanU-general. with rank of major, receiving 

Academy. army pay. 

Burffeon-Oenena's Office.— All matters connected with Bnllsted Ken. 

medicine and surgery, the management of the sick and ^ ,. ^ , / • t \ 1 -- 1 1.- 

wounded, and the hipiials, areSider the control of this g enlisted men fgcneral service^, serving as clerks, 

office. 60 enUsted men (general service), serving as mcssen- 

Topotr»pblcalBureau.-This bureau has charge of all ffers and waUrhmen. 
topographical operations and surveys for military pur- ,. NoTK.-The pay and aUowances per ann«m of en- 
poses, and for purposes of internal improvement, and o^ all l»f ^d men serving in the Adiutant^General s Office, and 
maps, drawings, ind documents relafing to those duties. other branches of tiie War Department, as clerks and 

rnL •» ^-m^ ^ -^ ^ j.^^ ^ messengers, amount as follows : 

The Bureau of Befoffees. Vreedmen. and Abandoned '^ ' 

lAnds, the Bureau of Military Justice, the Inspector- , Clerks ^ Mkssbnobrs. 

aenend*s Office, and the Blmal Oorpe of the Army are Sergeants. Privates. 

also connected with the War Department. Pay S'tOSS.aC $1,007.35 $89><50 

Clothing 37.78 36.09 36.09 

BATiABniB AND OOMPBNBATION OF OFFIOBBB 

AK P glC PIX)YBB nr THB VABZ0X7B DZYXSIONB Total f i>093X3 $1,043.34 $9>S.59 

OF THB WAB DBPABTMBKT. 

The above amounts are paid during the first and second 

Chief clerk. $a,75o; disbursing clerk, 7 chief clerks of years of service. During the third year each grade rj- 
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ceiyes fia additional : iourth year, $14; and unh year. 
$16. Poreachyear ox a second enlistment, for a period 
of fire years, each jrrade receives $60 additional; for a 
third enlistment of nve years, $71; and for a fourth enlist- 
ment of five years, $84 ; and $ia a year additional to $84tfor 
every succeeding* enlistment. 

QFFIOB 07 rwaPBOTOBrOBinni A T«. 

Inspector -General, with rank of brigadier general, i as- 
sistant inspector-general, with rank of colonel, receiving 
army pay. 

BTTBBAU 07 ICELITABT JUBTZOB. 

Judgc-Advocate-Generalj with rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, 3 judge-advocates, with rank of major, receiving 
army pay. 

PATMA8TBBrOBNKELAI«'B 077102. 
Army Qffloert. 
Paymaster -General, wiih rank of brtgadier-general, 
4 paymasters, with rank of major, receiving army pay. 

BTTBGBON-OBNIBBAIi'S 0771UJL 
Army Officers. 
Surgeon -General, with rank of brigadier •general, i as- 
sistant surgeon-general, with rank of colonel, i chief 
medical purveyor, with rank of colonel, 3 surgeons, with 
rank of major, i assistant surgeon, with rank of captain, 
receiving army pay. 

OVVZOB Q7 0HZS7 07 OBDNAJTOB. 
Army Officers. 
Chief of Ordnance, with rank of brigadier-general, i 
major of ordance, receiving army pay. 

SIGNAIi 077I0B AND BBKVIOX. 
Army Officers. 
Chief Signal Officer, with rank of brigadier-general, 4 
first lieutenants of artillery, i first lieutenant oz cavalry, 
I first lieutenant of infantry, receiving army pay. 

Bnlisted Ken. 

ISO aergtanU, 3a corporals, and 330 privates, receiving 
pay as in adjutant-general's office. 

aXTABTSBlCASTS&'B DBPABTIOENT. 
Army Officers. 
Quartermaster-General, with rank of brigadier-general, 
1 assistant quartermaster-general, with rank of colonel, 
a deputy quartermasters general, with rank of licutcnnnl- 
colonel, 1 quartermaster, with rank of mnior. ! •» i ': t.t 
quartermaster, with rank of captaLi ^^i.iuu.iUu^, k.cLivmg 
«rmy pay. 
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OOMTmWAnY OBITB&AI.. 

Army Offloen. 



Commlmry-General of Subsistence, with rank of bri^- 
Adier-flpeoeral, a commissaries of subsistence, with rank 
of major of cavalry, i commissary of subsistence, with 



rank of 4 ptain of cavalry, receiving army pay. 

0F7Z0B OF OUiKV OF SNGIKSEBS OF THE 

AKMT. 

Army Officers. 

Chief of Bnfi^eers, wi*n rank of bri^dier-jfeneral, 
lieutenant-colonel of cnginec-.s, i major of enfpneers, 
captain, receiving army pay. 



The Army of the United States consists of the follow- 



bur* 
^On« 



ne general . 

One neutcnant-general. 

Three maior-generals. 

Six bri^fuaier-generals. 

Five regiments of artillery. 

Ten regiments of cavalry. 

Twentv-flve regiments of infantry. 

An Adjutant- (^neral's Department 

An Inspector-General's Department. 

A Quartermaster's Department. 

A corps of engineers. 

A battalion ofengineer soldiers. 

An Ordnance Department. 

The enlisted men of the Ordnance Department 

The Medical Department 

The hospital stewards of the Medical Department 

A Pa^ Department 

A chief signal officer. 

A Bureau of Military Justice. 

£i}^ht judge-advocates. 

Thirty post chaolains. 

Four regimental chaplains. 

An ordnance sergeant and an hospital steward for each 
military post 

One Dand stationed at the Military Academy. 

A force of Indian scouts, not exceeding 1,000. 

TTie officers of the urmy on the retired list. 

The professors and corps of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 

'Ilie offices of general and lieutenant-general expire 
with the present incumbent 

GXNXRAIi PROVISIONS. 

No person who has served in any capacity in the mili- 
tary, naval, or civil service of the «o -called Confederate 



States or of cither of the States in msurrection during 
the Rebellion of 1S61, can be appointed to any position in 
the Army of the United States. 

All officers who served d tiring the Rebellion as volun- 
teers in the Army of the United States, honorably mus- 
tered out of tho service, «rc entitled to l>car the official 
tille and upon occasions of ceremony to wear the uniform 
of the highest grade they held, by brevet or other com- 
missions, in the volunteer service. 

Till! tise by officers of private soldiers as servants is 
prohibited by law. 

Four wonien to each compmy arc allowed as laun- 
dresses. 

KEXntEMSNT. 

An officer who has served thirty years may, on his own 
application, in the discretion of the President, Ixs placed 
on the retired list One who has served forty five years, 
or is sixty -two years old, may be retired from active 
service in the discretion of the President He must be 
retirw'd when sixty -three years old. 

ABTIOLES OF WAB. 

The army is governed by what are called Articles of 
War, one hundred and twenty-eight in number, pre- 
scribed by act of < onffn-P*;. They are read to every en- 
lasted man -.it t'v ti.- •■< i-;-: ^>nii :'t.T^ -r f :i nd must be read 
to every repriment once in Six months. Every officer 
must subscribe to these rules and articles before entering 
on duty. 

-QUAKTSSS. FT7SL, hJETD FOBAGB AXI<OWB2> TO 
ABICY OFFICXS8. 

By act of June 18, ictS, all allowance or commutation 
for luel was prohibited, but wood is furnished at %^ per 
cord, out of the pay of officers. Foragje is fumisMd 
only in kind, and only to officers actually m the field or 
west of the Mississippi, on the basis of five horses for the 
General of the aurmy, four for the Lieutenant-General, 
three each for a mapror brigadier-general, and two each 
for a colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, mounted captain 
or lieutenant, adjutant, and regimental quartermaster. 
Quarters are furnished on the following basis: General 
(commutation for quarters)^ $125 per month; lieutenant- 

fencrai, $70 per month; major-general, six rooms; briga- 
icr -general or colonel, five rooms; lieutenant-colonel of 
major, four rooms; captain or chaplain, three rooms; and 
first »>r second lieutenant, two rooms— all of which may 
be commuted at $10 per room per month. 

Note.— The law provides that no allowances shall be 
made to officers in uddition to their pay, except quarters 
and forage furnished in kind. 

Mileage a*; the rate of eight cents per mile is allowed 
for travel under orders. 

The pay of cadets at the U. S. Military Academy. 
West Point, was placed at $4So per annum, by Act of 
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Aug. 7, 1876, instead of $500 and one ration per diem 
(equivalent to Sf^jo), by former laws. 

The pay of privates runs from $156 ($it a month and 
rations) tor first two years, to $3i a month after twenty 
years' service. 

A retired chaplain receives three-fourths of the pay 
(salary and increase) of his rank (captain, not mounted). 

The officer in charee of the public buildincfs and 
frrounds (Washington) has, while so serving, the rank, 
pay, and emoluments of a colonel. 

The aides-de-camp to the general, selected by him from 
the army, have, wnile so serving, the rank and pay of 
colonel 

The aides-de-camp and military secretary to the lieu- 
tenant-general, selected 1 y him from the army, have, 
while so serving, the rank and pay of lieutenant-colonel. 

Officers of tJne army and ot volunteers, assigned to 
duty which requires tnem to be mounted, shall, during 
the time they are employed on such duty, receive the pay, 
emoluments, and allowances of cavalry officers of the 
same grade, respectively. 

&EMABJCS. 

Mileage, at the rate of eight cents per mile, is allowed to 
officer • for travel under orders. Regulations governing 
the subject of mileage are contained/ entire, in General 
Orders jN 0.97, Adjutant-General's Office, series of 1876. 



Commutation of quarters, to be paid by Pay Depart- 
ment, as follows: General, $125 per month; heutenant- 
feneral, $70 per month; all other grades not to exceed 
10 per month per room. General Orders No. 37 and C6, 
Adjutant- General's Office, series of 1978. 

FOBAGE VQ& HOBSBS. 

Forage for horses is allowed to officers as follows: 
General, for five; lieutenant-general, for four; major- 
general, for three; brigadier-general, for three; 
colonel, lieutenant- colonel, major, captain, and lieutenant 
(mounted) ; adjutant, regimental quartermaster, chaplain, 
and storekeeper, each for two horses. Forage is now is- 
sued only to those officers on duty at po«U west of the 
Mississippi River. 



PAT OF OFFXOXBS AND CADSTS AT 
XZLZTAB7 ACADSMT. 

Superintendent, pay of colonel; commandant of cadets, 
pay of lieutenant-colonel; adjutant, pay of regimental 
adjutant; Quartermaster and commissary of the battalion 
of cadets, pay of his grade in the army ; treasurer, pay of 
his grade in the army; surgeon, pay of his grade in the 
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arniv; assistant surgeon, pay of his grade in the army; 
professor, of more than ten years* service at the Acad- 
emy j pay of colonel ; prof e^or, of less than tea years' 
service, pay of lieutenant-colonel; assistant professor, 
pay of captain, mounted; senior assistant instructor of 
tactics, pay of captain, mounted; assistant instructor ol 
tactics, commandinjf a company of cadets, pay of captain, 
mounted ; actinia assistant professor, pay of nis grade in 
the army; acting- assistant Instructor of tictics. pa^ of his 
grade in the army; instructors of ordmmce and science of 
gunnery, and of practiciil engineering, pay of major; 
sword-master, $1,500 per annum; cadet, $540 per annum. 

FAT OF XKIilBTED lEXS, 

Enlisted men receive from $13 to $i3 per month, ac- 
cording to the time served in the army, with clothes and 
rations; non-commissioned officers, from $17 to $41, with 
clothes and rations. 

AFFOINTlCEirrB ICADB B7 THE BBOBSTABT 
OF WAB FOR AK VKIiTBCmED TS&K, Om 
DXTBIKQ HIS FLEAST7BB. 

Agent for collection of Confederate records. 

Anatomist, Sur ^eon- General's office. 

Chief clerk of department. 

Chief clerks of l>ureaus and divisions. 

CicrKii Kit uic several {praacs in ail Use bureaus. 

Copvists. 

Disbursing clerk. 

Dniughtsmen. 

Engineers. 

Firemen. 

Laborers. 

Messengers. 

Superintendents of buildings. 

Watchmen. 

Superintendents of National cemeteries. 

O&DNAKOB BTATIOVa. 

Ordnance Office, Washington, D. C. 
Ordnance Board, New York, N. Y. 
Ordnance Agency, New York, N. Y. 
The Proving Ground, Sandy Hook, N, J. 
The Department of Ordnance and Utmnery at ^M Ifill* 
tary Acatfemy, West Point, N. Y. 
Saint Louis Powder Depot, lefferson BanrackSi MOb 
National Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga, 
Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Cal. 
Fort Monroe Arscn iL Fort Monroe, Va, 
Fort Union Arsenal, Fort Union. \. M, 
Frankiord Arsenal, Phuudclphiu. Pa. 



Indianapolis Arsenal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kennebec Arsenal, Augusta, Me. 
New York Arsenal, New York, N. Y. 
Pikesville Arsenal, Pikesville, Md. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, HL 
San Antonio Arsenal, San Ant<mio, Texas. 
Vancouver Arsenal, Vancouver, Washington Ty. 
Washington Arsen.il^Vashington, D. C. 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, N. Y. 
Watcrville Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y. 

UHITXD STATX8 ICIIilTABT AOADBmr. 

The United States Military Academy at West Point 
was founded by Act of March 16, iSoa, constituting the 
corps of engineers of the army a military academy, with 
fifty students or cadets, who were to receive instnactioa 
under the senior engineer officer, as superintendent. 
Later acts established professorships of mathematics, en- 
gineerinfi^, philosophy, etc , and made the academy a 
military Dody, subject to the rules and articles of war. In 
1815 a permanent superintendent was ap|>ointed| and a 
year later an annual board of visitors was provided for, to 
Se named by the President, the Speaker of the House, 
and the President of the Senate. In iS4« the present sys- 
tem of the appointment of cadets was instituted, which 
assifjrns one cadet to each Congressional District and 
Territory in the Union, to be named by the Representa- 
tive m Congress for the time being, and ten appointments 
at large, speaally conferred by the Prcsioent of the 
United States The number of students is thus limited to 
.^13. A large proportion of those appointed fail to pass 
the examination, and many others to complete the course* 
the proportion being stated at fully one half hitherto. 
The course of instruction requires four years, and is 
largely mathematical and professional. The disdpline is 
very strict, even more so than in the army, and the en- 
forcement of penalties for oiTences is inflexible rather 
than severe. The whole number of graduates from (&» 
to 1S77 was about 3,700, of whom i,aoo are deceased and 
about 1,500 living. Of those surviving, 800 are still in the 
army, and about 700 out of service. 

Appointees to the Military Academy must be betvireen 
17 and 33 years of age, at least five feet in height, and free 
from infirmity, and able to pass a careful examination in 
various branches of knowledge. Each cadet admitteil 
must bind himself to serve the United States eight years 
from the time of admission to the academy. The pay o€ 
cadets, formerly fifty dollars per month and rations. 



fixed at $^40 per year, with no allowance for rations, by 
the act of 1S70. The aergregatc amount of money appro 
priated by the United States for the Military Academy 
from 1S03 to 1S77, inclusive, was $ii,u)6,i38, bein^ an 
average of about $149,940 annually. The numb r o£ 
actualmcinbers of the aicaiaemy, by the official roister of 
June, iSSi, was ic^. 
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SaoretarT's Office. The Secretary of the Navy has 
diarge of everything connected with the navnl establish- 
ment, and the execution of all laws relating thereto 
under the general direction of the President. All in- 
structions to commanders of squadrons and commanders 
of vessels; all orders to officers; commissions of officers, 
both in the navy and marine corps; appointments ot 
commissioned and warm nt officers, and orders for the en- 
listment and discharge of seamen, emanate from the Sec* 
retary's office. All tne duties of Uie different bureaus are 
performed under the authority of the Secretary, and their 
orders are considered as emanating from him He has a 
general superintendence of the marine corps, and all the 
orders of the commandant of that corps are approved by 
him. . The chief of this Bureau has the rank oz Commo- 
modore, navy pay. 

Th« Bureau of Havy Tarda and Booka has charge of 
all the navy yards, docks and wharves, buildings and 
machinery in navy yards, and everything immediately 
connected with them. It is also charged with the man- 
agement of the Naval Asylum. 

The Bureau of HaTiffationhas charge of the Naval 
Observatory and Hydrographical Office. It furnishes 
vessels wiUi maps, charts, chronometers, etc., together 
with such books as are allowed to ships of war. The 
Naval Academy, Naval Observatory, and Nautical Al- 
manac are attached to this bureau. The chief of this 
bureau has the rank of Commodore, navy pay. 

Tlie Bureau of Ordnance has charge of all ordnance 
and ordnance stores, the manufacture or purchase of 
cannon, guns, powder, shot, shells, etc, ana the equip- 
ment ox vessels of war, with everything connected there- 



with. Chief of Bureau, with rank of Commodore, navy 
pay. 

The Bureau of Oonstruotlon and Bepalr has charge 
of the buildinjj^ and repair of all vessels of war and pur- 
chase of material. Chief of Bureau, Chief Constructor, 
with rank of Commodore, navy pay. 

The Bureau of Baulpment and Becrultinff has charge 
of providing all vessels with their equipments, as saiU, 
anchors, water tanks, etc., also, charge of the recruiting 
service. The chief of this bureau has the rank of Com- 
modore, navy pay. 

The Bureau of Bteam Bn^ineerintf has charge of the 
construction, repair, etc., of the machinery of steam ves- 
sels of war. The Engineer -in -Chief superintends the 
construction of all marine steam engines for the navy, 
and, with the approval of the Secretary, decides upon 
I»lana for their construction. Chief of Bureau, Engineer- 
IB-Chief, with rank of Commodore, navy pay. 

The Bureau of Proviaiona and Clothing contracts for 
all provisions and clothing for the use of the navy. Chief 



of Bureau, Paymaster-General, with the rank of Commo* 
dore, navy pay 

The Bureau of Medicine and Burffery manages every- 
thing relating to medicine and medical stores, treatment 
of sick and wounded, and management of hospitals. 
Chief of Bureau, Surgeon- Genenu, with rank ol Com- 
modore, navy pay. 

PAT OF QFJTOEB8 AND BXPIiOYXB OF TKB 
NAVT BBPAXTMBNT 

Chief clerk, $3,500; disbursing clerk and superintend- 
ent, $3,soo; 15 chief clerks of bureaus. $1,800; 4 draughts- 
men, $1,800; 35 clerks from $1,000 to $i.«)o; stenographer 
and draughtsman, $1,600; i engineer, $1,300: i assistant 
engineer. $1,000; 11 messengers from $660 to $840; 3 fire- 
men and 9 watchmen, $730; 14 laborers, $d6o; 8 char- 
women, $180. 

HAVAIi OBSEBVATOBT. 

I Clerk, $1,600; 3 civilian astronomers, i instrument 
maker, $1,500; keeper of grounds, per month, $80; 3 
watchmen, per month, $60; i messenger, i porter, per 
month, $53.33. 

ii Y DBOffB APHIO OFFZOB. 

I Clerk, per month, $iao; 13 draughtsmen, per month, 
from $50 to $ioi.06: 3 writers, i painter of charts, per 
month, $75; I file clerk, per month, $60; 6 laborers, per 
month, from $40 to $C5; a printers, per day, $4 ; 5 en- 
gravers, per day, from $3 to $4. 

KAUnCAI. AliXAlTAO OFFZOB. 

7computers« $i,3ooto $1,600; messenger, $73a 
The remaining civil force of the Navy Department con- 
sists of a large number of clerks, draughtsmen, mech n- 
ical foremen, and skilled and unskilled operatives at the 
several yards and stations of the navy. Admissions of 
civilians to the commissioned force are restricted to naval 
cadets, cadet-en^neers, assistant engineers, second lieu- 
tenants of marines, assistant surgeons, assistant pay- 
masters, chaplains, and naval constructors, and to pro- 
fessors of mathematics, for the scientific branches 01 the 
service. Boatswains, gunners, sailmakers and carpen- 
ters, are also taken from civil life. 

APPQZNT1CBNT8 BT THE BBOBBTABT OF THB 
WAVT. 
Fcr an UnUmiUd TVmv, or during his pUasurt, 
Assistant astronomers, Naval Observatory. 
Chief clerk of the Department. 
Chief clerks of the bureaus. 
Clerks of the several grades. 
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Computed in Ilvdrogrnphic Office. 

Disbursinf>r clerk. 

Draughtstiicn. 

£ntf ravers. 

InsDnment* makers, Nautical Almanac Office 

Laborers. 

Messengers and assistant messen^rs 

Porters. 

Printers, Hydrographic Office. 

Stenographer. 

Watchmen. 

"Writers, Hydrographic Office. 

ITAVAI. ACADEMT. ANNAPOUB, KABTUiND. 

Professors of drawing, languages, physics, chemistry, 
etc.. the secretary, boxing-masters, clerks, and other om- 
cers. servants, and employes, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
on the recommendation of the superintendent thereof. 
PAY TABLB OP THE NAVT. 



Admiral 

Vice-Admiral 

Rear-Admiral 

Commodores 

Captains 

Commanders 

Lieutenant- Commander — 

First four years after date of 
comroissR>n 

After four years from date of 

commission 

JLieu tenants — 

First five years 

After five years 

Masters- 
First five years*'** 

Afterfive years 

Snsigns — 

First five years 

After five years 

Midshipmen 

Cadet Midshipmen 

Mates 

Medical and Pay Directors «nd 

Medical and Pay Inspectors 
^ and Chief Engineers, naving 

the same rank at sea , 

Fleet Surgeons, Fleet Pay mas 

ters, and Fleet Engineers. . . , 
Surgeons, Paymasters, and 
Chief Engineers ^ 



At Sea. 



$13,000 
9,000 
6,000 
5.000 
4.500 
3.500 

2,800 

3.000 

arioo 
3,600 

1.800 
3,000 

1,300 
1,400 
1,000 

500 
900 



4.400 

4H00 



On 
Shore 
Duty. 



0,000 
S.000 
4,000 
3.500 
3.000 



3,400 
3,600 
3,00 

3,J00 

>)Soo 

1,700 

1,000 

I,300 

800 

500 
700 



On 
leave or 
waiting 
Orders. 



$13,000 
0,000 
4,000 
3.000 
3,800 
a.300 



3,000 

3,300 

1,600 
1,800 

I,300 
1,400 



1,000 

6co 

500 
500 



First five years after date of 








commission 


3.800 
3.»o 
3.500 


sISoo 
3.»o 


3,000 


Second five years 


3,600 


Third five 3rear8 


Fourth five years 


3.700 

4,300 


3.600 
4.000 


3,800 


After twenty years 


3*000 


Passed Assistant Surgeons, 








Passed Assistant Paymas- 








ters, and Passed Assistant 








Engineefs— 








First five years after date of 








appointment 


3,OkX* 


i,8ft^ 


i,Soo 


After five years 






1.700 


AssisUiit Surgeons, Assistant 


Paymasters, and Assistant 








Engineers — 








Eirstfivc years after dat* of 








appointment 


1,700, 
1,900 


1,400 


.,000 


After five years 


1,600 


1,300 


Chaplains- 






First five years 


X 


3,000 


1,600 


Afterfive \ears 


3,300 


1,900 


Boatswains. Gunners, Carpen- 
ters and Sailmakers— 














First three years 


l,30O 


Soo 


IK 


Second three years 


1.300 


1,000 


Third three years 


i^ioo 


900 


Fourth three years 


i.V» 


1,000 


After twelve years 


1,800 


i,roo 


1,300 


Cadet Engineers (after examin- 
ationT. 


1,000 


Soo 


• eco 



$3,300 
3,400 
3,700 
3.000 

3.300 

1,500 
1,700 
1,900 



On On leave or 

shore duty, waiting orders. 
Naval Conilructor* 

First five years $3.«» 

Secoi)d five yeais 3.400 

Thir i five years 3.7oo 

Fouith five years 4»ooo 

After twenty years 4.*oo 

Assistant Na^ Constructors — 

First four year< 3,000 

Second four years 3,300 

After eight years 3,600 

Secretary to Admiral and Vice- Admiral $'>5(^ 

Secretaries to Commanders of Squadrons 3,000 

Secretary to Naval Academy 1,800 

Clerks to Commanders of Squadrons and Vessels. . 750 

First Clerks to Commandants of Navy Yards 1,500 

Second Clerks to Commandants of Navy Yards i,300 

Clerk, Mare Island Navy Yard 1,800 

Clerk to Commandants Naval Stations 1,500 

Clerks to Paymasters at Navy Yards- 
Boston, New York, Philaidelphia and Wash- 
ington 1,600 

Marelsland »,^5oo 

Kittery, Norfolk, and Pensacola 1.^00 

At other SUtions , i.joo 
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The pay of seamen is %i^\ and of ordinary seamen %i\o 
per annum. 

Note — The nay^ ration is commuted at 30 cents per 
day. JThe navy spirit ration v/as totally abolished July i, 

Navy officers are retired after forty years* service, on 
their own application; and they are retired in any case 
after 63 ye^rs of a^, with some exceptions. The compen- 
sation of retired officers is 75 per cent, of the active pay 
of the sume rank, or 50 per cent, (according^ to the causes 
of retirement.) 

THS -TIOTBD STATES NAVAI. AOADBmr AT 
ANKAPOIiZB. 

The United States Navnl Academy was opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1S45, and the credit of its foundation is attributed 
to Hon. George Bancroft, the Secretary of the Navy 
under President Polk. The course of instruction, de- 
sired to train midshipmen for the navy, at first occu- 
pied five years, of whicn three were passed at sea. Va- 
rious changes have been made in the course of instiuc- 
tion, which was made seven years in 1850. four years in 
1S51, and six years (the two last of which are spent at 
sea) March 3, 187 ^, where it now remains. The Naval 
Academy, first located at Aimapolis, Maryland, was re- 
moved to Newport, R. L. in May, 1S61, but're-established 
at Annapolis in September, 1865! where it now is, occu- 
pyinff* lands formerly known as "Fort Severn. The acad- 
emy IS under the direct car<^ and supervision of the Navy 
Department There are to be allowed in the academy 
one cadet- midshipman for every member or delegate in the 



House of Representatives, appointed at Lis nomination^ 
one for the District of Columbia, and ten appointed at 
lar^ by the President. The number of appointments 
which can be made is limited by law to twenty-five eadi 
3rear, named by the Secretary of the Navy after compeU- 
tive examination, the cadets beinf from 14 to 18 years o£ 
age. The successful candidates oecome students of the 
academy, and receive the pay of cadet^midshipmen, $500 
per annum. Besides the cadet-midshipmen, 25 cadet en- 
gineers may be appointed each year, from 16 to 30 years 
of a^e, on competitive examination involving a higher 
standard of knowledge. The course for cadet-engineers 
is four years at the academy, and two additional years at 
sea. All cadets who grad,uate are appointed assistant 
engineers in the navy as fast as vacancies occur. Hie 
course of instruction is thorough^ involving a close pur- 
suit of mathematics, steam engineering, physics, me- 
chanics, seamanship, ordnance, history, Inw, etc. The 
whole number of students in 18S1 was: Cadct-midshin- 
men, x6i; cadet-engineers, 100; total, 261. The graduat- 
ing classes of iSSi numbered 7a cadet-midshipmen, and 
34 cadet -engineers. 

• 

XTinTED STATUS NAVAI< H06FITAI<8. 

The sum of $50,000 is appropriated yearly for Naval 
Hospitals at Portsmouth, New Hampshire | Chelsea, 
Massachusetts; Brooklyn, New York; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Annapous, Maryland; Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; Norfolk, Virginia: Pensacola, Florida; 
Mare Island, California; Vokol^ma, Japan. 
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^nEFMTMENT HF THE INTEHinH.^ 



This deMutment was established by an act of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1S49. To its supervision and man> 
agtanentare committ«$d the following branches of the 
public service : 

ist The Publio Iiands. — Its head is the Commissioner 
^f the General Land Office. The Land Bureau is charred 
with the survey, management^ and sale of the public do- 
main, the revision 01 Virginia military bounty*land 
claims, and the issuing of scrip in lieu thereof. 

ad. Penslona. — ^The Commissioner of this bureau is 
charged with the examination and adjudication of all 
claims arising under the various and numerous laws 

SLSsed by Congress, granting bounty land or pensions for 
e military or naval service in the revolutionary or sub- 
sequent wars. 

3d. The TiKlliin Office has charge of all matters con* 
nected with the Indians. 

4th. The Patent Office is charred with the perform- 
ance of all ** acts and things touching and respecting the 
granting and issuing of patents for new and usefuTdu- 
coveries, inventions, and improvements." 

The Department of the Interior has, besides, the super- 
vision ot the accounts of the United States mar- 
shals and attcMmeys, and of the clerks of the 
United States Courts, and the management of the 
lead and other mines ox the United States, the duty of 
taking and returning the censuses of the United States, 
and the management of the affiurs of public institutions 
in the District of Columbia. 



CUB FUBIiIO liAKD SYSmC 

The public lands of the United States which are still 
undisposed of and open to settlement, lie in nineteen 
States and eight Territories. In each case, except Ohio. 
Indiana, Illinois, the Indian Territory ana Alaska, land 
offices are established, in charge of an officer known as 
Register of the Land Office, where the records of all sur- 
veyed lands are kept, and all applications concerning 
lands in each district are iUed, and inquiries answerecT 
The public lands are divided into two great classes. The 
one class have a dollar and a quarter an acre designated 
as the minimum <>rice, and the other, two dollars and a 
half an acre, the latter being the alternate sections, re- 
served by the United States in land grants to railroads, 
etc. Titles to these lands may be acquired by private en- 
try 01 location imder the homestesid, pre-emption, and 
timber culture laws, or, as to some classes, by purchase 
for cash, in the case of lands which may be purchased at 
private sale, or such as have not been reserved under any 
law. Such tracts are sold on application to the Land 
Register, who issues a certificate ox purchase, the receiver 
gi>dng a receipt for the money paid, subject to the issue 
of a patent, or complete title if the proceedings are 
found regular, by the Commissioner of the Generu Land 



Office, at Washington. 

Entries under land warrants (given mostly for miUtary 
services under acts of Congress) have fallen off very 
largely by the absorption of such wamints, there having 
been no military bounty land warrants provided for oa 
account of services in the late war. 

Entries under the pre-emption law are restricted to 
heads of families, or atizens over twenty-one, who may 
settle upon any quarter -section (or 160 acres), and have 
the right of prior claim to purchase on complying with 
certain regulations. 

The homestead laws give the right to one hundred and 
sixty acres of a dollar-and-a-auarter lands, or to eighty 
acres of two-dollar-and-a-halilands, to any citizen or ap- 
plicant for citizenship over twenty-one who will actually 
settle upon and cultivate the land. This privilege ex- 
tends only to the surveyed lands, and the tiUe is pemcted 
by the issue of a patent after five years of actual settle- 
ment The only charges in the case of homestead entries 
are fees and commissions, varying from a minimum of 
$7 to a maximum of $34 for the whole tract entered, ae- 
cording to the size, value, or place of record. 

Anomer large class of free entries of public lands is 
that provided for under the timber culture acts of 1873- 
*76L The purpose of these laws is to promote the grow U i 
of forest trees on the public lands. They give the right 
-ja any settler who has cultivated for two years as much 
as five acres in trees to an eigh^-acre homestead, or, if 
ten acres, to a homestead of one himdred and sixty acreS| 
and a free patent for his land is given him at the end at 
three years, instead of five. The limitation of the home- 
stead laws to one hundred and sixty acres for each set- 
tler is extended in the case of timber culture, so as to 
grant as many quarter sections of one hundred and sixty 
acres each as have been improved by the culture, for ten 
years, of forty acres of timber thereon; but the Quarter- 
sections must not lie immediately contiguous. "Hie fees 
and commissions in timber culture entries vary from $i« 
to $18 for the tract 

UMlTKuD BTATE8 I«Ain> OFFZ0B8. 

Alabama^Huntsville, Montgomery. 

Arkansas— Little Rock, Camden, tyuTison, Dardanelle. 

Arizona Territory— Prescott, Florence. 

California -San Francisco, Marysville, Humboldt, 
Stockton. Visalia, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Shastai, 
Susan ville, Bodie. 

Colorado— Denver City, Leadville, Central City, 
Pueblo. Del Norte, Lake City. 

Dakota Territory— Mitchell, Watertown, Fargo, Vank- 
ton, Bismarck, Dead wood, Gnmd Forks; Aberdeen. 

Florida— Gaine iville. 

Idaho Territor]r— Boise City, Lewiston, Oxford. 

Iowa— Des Moines. 
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Kansas— 'lopelui, SaUna» Independence, \Vlchita, Kir- 
win, Concordia, Liumed, VVa-Keenv. 

Louisiana — New Orleans, Natchitoches. 

Michigan— Detroit, Hast Saginaw, Reed City, Mar* 
quette. 

Minnesota— Taylor's Falls, St Cloud, Duluth, Fcr^rus 
Falls, Worthington, Crookston, Benson, Tracy, Red- 
wood Falls. 

Mississippi—Jackson. 

Missouri — Boonville, Ironton, Springfield. 

Montxna Territory— Helena, Bozeman, Miles Citv. 

Nebraska — Norfolk, Beatrice, Lincoln, Niobrara, 
Grand Island^ North Platte, Bloomington, Neligh 

Nevada— Carson City, Eureka. 

New Mexico Territory— Santa Fe, La Mesilla. 

Oregon — Oregon Ci^, Roseburg, Le Grand, Lake 
View, The Dalles. 

Utah Territory— Salt Lake City. 

Washington Territory — Olympia, Vancouver, Walla 
Walla, Colfax, Yakima. 

Wisconsin — Menasha, Falls of St. Croix, Wausau, La 
Croftse, Bayfield, £au Claire. 

Wyoming Territory— Cheyenne, Evanston. 

BUBBAU OF INDIAK AFFAZBA. 

Congress, b^ act of July 9, 183a, authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Commissioner of Indian Affidrs, to 
have the direction and management of all matters arising 
oat of Indian relations, subject to the Revision of the 
Secretary of War (now Secretary of the Interior). 

The duties of the Bureau are administered by we Com- 
missioner, Chief Clerk, and assistants at Washington, 
and bv a number of superintendents, agents, farmers, 
schoolteachers, and other appointees In the Indian 
country. 

The estimated number of Indians is about three hun- 
idred thousand, spreading from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Ocean. Tlioseeastof the Mississippi, with few 
exceptions, are on reservations; so also are the tribes in 
Kansas north of the Arkansas, and those located between 
the western border of Arkansas and the country Imown 
as the **leased lands." 

PATBVT OFFZOB. 

The Constitution, Art. i, Sec. 8, confers upon Con- 
ip-ess the power to promote the pro^^ess of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rijrht to their writings and dis- 
coveries. The righu of the latter class are secured by 
letters patent issued from the Patent Office in accordanoB 
with acts of Congress. The office as now organized was 
established by art of July 4, i8.i6. 

#^Thc building erected under the authority of that act it 
one of the most imposing in the citv of Washington. lA 
extends over two entire blocks, and is useo for storing 
and preserving models, as well as for offices for the Com- 
missioner, clerks, and examiners. 



PATSNT 0F7IC1B TiTBRAKT. 



The library of the Patent Office has vastly grown in 
importance within the last few years. It is not only 
needed and used as an absolute necessity bjr the examiners 
in the performance of theit duties, but it is now much 
consulted by inventors and those engaged in their inter- 
est. It is not an uncommon thing lor persons to come 
from distant parts of the United States to consult books 
which can only be found in the Patent Office. The col- 
lection is now one of the best technical libraries in the 
world. 
PAT OF OFFIOEBS. XMFIjOTXII, BTC, IN THE 

DIFFBRENT DIVISIONS OF THB INTBBIO& 

DBPABTMENT. 

Assistant secretary, $3»590O( chief clerk, $3,700; law 
clerk, $3,250: 6 chiefs of division, $a,ooo; 3 law clerks, 
$3,000; superintendent of documents, 1.900; stenographer, 
$1,800; captain of watch. %\/xo\ 5 government directors 
Union Pacific Railroad, honorary; director of geological 
survey. $6,000; superintendent of census, $S^ooo; chief 
clerk of census, $3,000. 



Ftttont OfBoe.— Commissioner of patents. $4,Soo; as- 
sistant commissioner of patents, $3,000; cniex clerk of 
patents, $3,3CU}; 3 chief examiners, $3,000; examiner of in- 
terferences, 93,500; examiner of trademarks, $3,400: 88 
examiners of patents, from $1,4(00 to $3,400; finance clerk 
of patents, librarian of patents. $3,ooc; machinist of 
patents, $ I, (too; 3 draughtsmen of patents, $1 30o; com- 
missi<mer of land office,^,ooo; chirf clerk, recorder, law 
clerk, $3,000; 3 principal clerks, public lands, $1,800; 
draughtsman. land office, $1,600; assistant, $1,400; secre- 
tary, to sign land patents, $1,500. 

Pension OfBoo. — Commissioner of pensions, $4,000; 
deputy commissioner of pensions. $3,400; medical rexeree 
of pensions, $i,35o; chief clerk oz pensions, $3,' 00; 
auditor of railroad accounts $3,<Vx): bookkeeper of rail- 
road accounts, $3,400; assistant, $3,000; railroad engineer, 
$1,000. 

Bureau of Tlfidian AiBsirs. — Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, ^3,6no; chief clerk of Indian affairs, $3,000; sten- 
Oijrai'her, $i,fioo 

Bureau of Education.— Commissioner of edacatkm, 
$^ 000; chiefclerk of t ilucation, $1,800; statistician ot ed- 
ucation, $1,800; translator of education. $1,600. 

Bmployos, etc., in General.— 6u department clerko, 
from $900 to $1,800; messenger. $940; 10 attendants in 
iiioJel-room. $Soo; 76 laborers, from $480 to $660; 3 en- 
gineers, skilled workmen, $r,3Co; a assistant engineer>, 
$ I roo; o firemen, 4a Wiitchmen ; 34 mcssengrrs, $73a 

This department emnlovs a consldorible force of tem- 
porarv clerks, drautfhfsmen, etc.; also three Indian in- 
spectors at $3,noo, two special agents for Indian service 
ai $J.' 0% th'ee entomolotfibts ni $^,000, temporaril>. and 
:i r'»!i-i«lerablf number of geologists und other skilled and 
un killfd persons on the geo'ogical surveys, at varjring 
rates of pay. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Department of Ai^culture was established by an 
act of Congress, approved May iC, 18A3. The act pro- 
Tides that the department shall be located at the seat of 
government of the United States, and that its designs and 
duties shall be to acquire and to dififusc among' the people 
of the Untied States, useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word, and t > procure, propag:«tr, 
and distribute among the people new and valuable seeds 
and plants. 

The chief executive oflfieer is the " Commissioner of 
Agriculture/* who holds his office by a tenure similar to 
that of other dvil officers appointed by the President. 
The Commissioner is to acquire and preserve in his de- 
partment all information concerning agriculture which he 
can obtain by means of books and correspondence, nnd by 
practical and scicnti*=c experiments (airurate record-* of 
which experiments shall be kept in his office), by the col- 
lection or statistics, and by any other appropriate means 
within hlE. power; to collect, as he may be able, new seeds 
and plants; to test, by cultivation, the value of such cf 
them as may require such tests; to propagate such ns 
may be worthy of propagation, and to distribute ihcm 
among agriculturists. He annually makes a general re- 



port in writing ofhis acts to the President and to Con» 
gress, and he also makes special reports on particular 
subjects whenever required to do so by the President or 
either hou^e of Congress, or whenever he thinks the sub- 
ject in his charge reauires it He directs and superintends 
the expenditure of all money appropriated by Cong-ress to 
the department, and renders accounts thereof. 

The chief clerk, in the necessary atwence of the Com- 
missioner, or whenever the office bet^omes vacant, per- 
forms the Jtitieb of the office. The Commissioner, under 
the provisions of Congress, appoints and employs chem- 
ists, botanists^ entomologists, and other persons skilled in 
the natural sciences pertaining to agriculture. 

PAT OF OFFICERS AND BMPLOTB8 IN THS 
DSPASTICSNT OF AQBICUIiTUBB. 

Commissioner of agriculture, $.^^9X>; chief clerk, super- 
intendent of gardens, entomologist, statistician, $i,ooo; 
chemist, $3,000; a assistants, $i,aoo and $i,<boo; supcrin- 
t.-n.1ent of s<*ed division, bot-inist, raicroscopist, $1^800; 
J7 rlt-rks, rotn $ ,000 to $i,Soo; super! ntenoent folding- 
ro m, engineer, $i,aoo; lady bupenntendent seed-room. 
$000. 

A sm^Il number of extra clerks, and of copyists, mechSA* 
ics, laborers, and occasional ex|>erts are employed. 




PATENT OFFICE. 
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TKB POBTXABTBBrOKNXBAIj. 

The Postmaster- General has the direction and manajjfe* 
nent of the PostoflSce Department. He appoinU all 
officers and employes of the Department, except the three 
Assistants Postmaster- General, who are appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; appoints all postmasters whose compensation 
does not exceed one thousand dollars: makes postal 
treaties with foreif;;n grovenmaeots, by and with the advice 
and consent ot the President; awards and executes con- 
tracts, and direcfs the mana^jfement of the domestic and 
foreig^ mail service. 

THX ZTBST ASSISTANT POSTMASTKBrOBN- 



8«lary and Allowaaoe iMTislon.— The outy of re* 
adjustinji^ the salaries of postmasters, and the considera- 
tion of allowances <or rent, fuel, ligrht, clerk-hire, and 
other expenditures. 

Free Delivery.— The duty of preparinar cases for the in- 
au^ration of the svstem in cities, the appointment of 
letter-carriers, and tne {general supervision of the system. 

Blank Acenoy DlTleloia.^The duty of sendinir out the 
blanks^ wrapping^- pa per and twine, letter-balances, and 
cancelinf^taiops to omces entitled to receive the same. 



THB SBOOND ABSISTA27T P08TMABTS& GBK' 



The First Assistant Postmaster-General has charf^^ of 
the Appointment Office, which includes five divisions, 
viz . : 

Appointment Division.— The duty of preparinf^ all 
cases for the establishment, discontinuance, and change 
ofname orsiteofpostoffices, and for the appointment of 
all postmasters, aj^ents, postal clerks, mail messengers, 
and department employes, and attendinsr to all cor- 
respondence consequent thereto. 

Bond Dlvlelon.— The duty of receiving and record! ncr 
appointments; sendins* out papers for postmasters and 
their assistants to quaufy; receiving', cnterintr, iind filmg 
their bonds and oaths, and issuing the commissions for 
postmasters. 



The Second Assistant Postmaster-General has charge 
of the Contract Office, mail equipments, etc., including 
the following' three divisions: 

Ckintract Division.— The arrangement of the mail ser- 
vice of the United States, and placing the same under coo- 
tract, embracing all correspondence and proceedings 
respecting the frequency of trips, mode of conveyance, 
ana times of departures and arrivals on all the routes, the 
course of the mails between the different sections of the 
country, the points of mail distribut'on, and the regula- 
tions for the government of the domestic mail service. It 
prepares the advertisements for mail proposals, receives 
the bids, and has chars-e of the annual and occasional 
mail lettings, and the aojnstt pent and execution of the con- 
tracts. Allapplic'itions; for the establishment or a U(.'i"^tJon 
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of mairarrangrenients, and tor mair mesAeng^ers, Rhoul<rbe 
sent to this office. AH claims should be submitted to it 



for transportation service not under contract. From this 
all postmasters at the end of routes receive the 



office 



statement of mail arraif^ments prescribed for the 
respective routes. It reports weekly to the Auditor all 
contracts executed, and all orders affeclinf^ the accounts 
for mail transportation ; prepares the statisticnl exhibits 
of the mail service, and the reporU to Coni;rc9S of the 
mail lettings, giving a sUtement of each bid ; also of the 
contracts made, the new service orififinated, the curtail* 
nients ordered, and the additional allowances granted 
with n the year. 

Inspection DiTlalon.— -The duty of receiving: and ex- 
aminingrthe reipsters of the arrivals and dcparluris of the 
mails, certificates of the service of route a^nts, and re- 
ports of mail failures; noting" the delinquencies of con- 
trac ors, and nreparina^ cases therron for the action of the 
Postmaster -General; fumishinif blanks for mail r^pisters, 
reports of mall failures, and other duties which may be 
necessary to secure a faithful and exact performance ot all 
mail service. 

jfaU Bquipment I>ivlsion.~The issuing of mail locks 
and keys, mail pouches and sacks, and the construction of 
mail-bag catchers. 

THB THZ3LD AAUBTANT POSTlCAflTXB OBN- 
SRAIi. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General has charge o< 
the Finance Office, etc., embracing the following four 
divisions* 

Blvlaion of Finaaoe.-The duty of issuing drafts and 
warrants in payment of balances reported by the Auditor 
to be due to mall contractors or other persons; the nuper- 
intendence of the collection of revenue at depository, 
draft, and depositing offices, and the accounts octwecn 
the Department and the Treasurer and Assistant Treas- 
urers and special designated depositories of the United 
States. This division nceives all accounto, monthly or 
quantTly, of the dept)sitor3r and draft offices, and certifi- 
cateti of deposit from depositing offices. 

Biviaion of Postaffe Stamps and Stamped Bnvelopas, 
— ^Thc issuing of posUgc-sUmps, stamped envelopes, 
newspaper- wrappers and postal cards: also the sucplyinir 
of postmasters with envelopes for their official use, and 
registered -package envelopes and seals. 

Divialon of RMristered Xettora.— The duty of prepar- 
ing instructions for Ae guidance of postmasters relative 
to registensd letters, and all correspondence connected 
thcre%vith; also the compilation of statistics as to the 
transactions of the business. 

Division of Dead Iiattera.— The examination and re- 
turn to the writers of dead letters and all correspondence 
relating thereto. 

The Superintendent of Foreign ICails has charge ot 
all foreign postal arrangements, and the supervision ot 
the ocean mail steamship servicj. 



The Superintendent of the Xoney Order System has 
the general supervision and control of the postal money 
ord<rr system throughout the United btatc8,and the super- 
vision of the international money order correspondence 
with foreign countries. 

PAT OF OFFZOEBS hJETD JOCPUOYBB OF THX POST 
OFFICE DEPABTMXNT. 

PostoiBce Department.— -3 assistant postmasters -gen- 
eral, $3,500; chitf clerk, 4 chiefs of bureaus, chief of 
division, $3,000; 3 chief clerk»of division, law clerk, to- 
pographer, $3,350; ao clerks, i stenographer, $i,Soo; 65 
clerks, $1,600; 5 « clerks, $1,400; 7S clerks, i carpenter, 
$i,aoo; i^ clerks, $1,000; 61 clerks $900; superintendent 
of free delivery, disbursing clerk, $3. 100; superintendent ot 
foreign mails,*»>uperintendent of money order service. $3,- 
000; enitineer, $1,400; assistant, $900; fireman and black- 
smiLh, $900; fireman and steam -fitter, $7ao; assistant 
carpenter, captain of watch $1,000; 15 watcnmen, 11 mes- 
sengers, 9730; 35 laborers, $660; 3 female laborers, $480. 

Inspection Service.— 9 inspectors, $a,coo; 9 inspectors, 
$1,600 and $5 per day for expenses; 6 inspectors, $1,600 
and $4 per day for expenses ; 18 inspectors, $i,Q0O and $4 
per day for expenses; 7 inspectors, 91,300 and $4 per day 
for expenses; 4 inspectors, $1,400 and $4 per day for ex- 
penses; inspector, $1,400; inspector, $i,3oa 

Ballway ICall Service.— General superintendent. $3,- 
500; o assistants, $3,500; assistant snper.ntendent* 9i»6oo 
and $5 per day for expenses; assistant superintendent, 
$1,600 and $4 per day for expenses ; assistant superintend- 
ent, $1,500 and $4 per day for expenses; assistant superin- 
tendent, $1,200 and $5 per day for expenses; Assistant 
superintendent, $i,300 and $4 per dav for expenses ; 7J route 
agents. $i,<'oo; 3 route agents, $980; 49 route ai^ents, 
$960; 85 route agents, $^; a6 route agents, $990; 894 
route agents, $900: 41 railway postal clerks, $1,400; 396 
railway postal clerks, $1,300; 443 postal clerks, $1,150; 178 
railway postal clerks, $1,000; &) railway postal derlu, 
$900. 

Supply Service.— 3 distributing agents for stamped en- 
velopes, postage stamps, and postal cards, $a,5oo; 15 
derkb, $1,000 to $1,800; delete clerk, $i,Soo. 

In addition to the above there are at present sonie 130 
local mail agents, with salaries from $100 to $1,800 per 
year, and aTarsrer amount of mail route messenn^ers, vvith 
salaries from $100 to $3So per year. Besides these are the 
mail contractors, S,6oo or 5.700 in number. 

TJNITED STATES P08TAI. BBOUI^ATXOlTa. 

Flrst-Olass ICall Katter.— Lettbrs.— This class in- 
cludes letters and an3rthing of which the Postm&ster can- 
not ascertain the contents without de8tro3ring the Mrrapper, 
or anything unsealed which may be wholly or partly in 
writing, exct-pt mil nuscript for publication accompanied 
by proof-sheets. Postage. 3 cents each half ounce, or fyt 
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eath fraction above half an ounce. • On local or «•-*- 
letters, at free delivery offices, a cents. At offices where 
no free delivery by carriers, i cent. 

Postal cards, i cent. Postal cards and letters ^ to 
Canada same as in United States. 

Registered letters, lo cents in addition to the proper 
posti^s^e. 

The Postoffice Department or its revenue is not by law 
liable for the loss of any registered or other mail matter. 

Second Olaas.— Rboular Pubucatxons.— This class 
includes all newspapers, periodicals, or matter exclusively 
in print and regularly issued at sUted periods from a 
known office of publication or news agency. Postage, a 
cents a pound or fraction thereof. 

Third 01aas.~Mi8CBLLANBOus Printed Mattkk.— 
Mailable matter of the third class includes books, tran- 
sient newspapers and periodicals, circulars, and other 
matter wholly in print (not of the second class), proof- 
sheete, corrected proof-sheets, and manuscript copy ac- 
compaiaying the same; and postage shall be paid at the 
rate of i cent for each two ounces or fractional part 
thereof, and shall fully be prepaid by postage stamps 
affixed to said matter. 

Upon matter of the third class, or upon the wrapper 
inclosing the same, the sender may write his own name 
or address thereon, with the word ** from '* above and 
preceding the same, and in either case may make simple 
marks intended to design a word or passage of the text to 
which it is desired to call attention. There may be placed 
upon the cover or blank leaves of any book, or of any 

Srinted matter of the third class, a simple manuscript 
edication or inscription that does not parcike of the na- 
ture of a personal correspondence. Address, date, and 
signature may be written in printed circulars; but bills, 
statements, and other commercial papers, partly in 
writing, must be prepaid at letter rates. 

All packages of matter cf the third class must be so 
wrapped or enveloped that their contents may be readily 
and thoroiighly examined by postmasters without destroy- 
ing the wrappers. 

Matter of the third class inclosed in sealed envelopes, 
notched at the ends or sides, or with the comers cut off*, 
cannct be mailed except at letter postage rates. 

Packages of matter of this class may weigh not exceed- 
ing four pounds, except in case of single books weighing 
in excess of that amount. 

"Printed matter*' is defined to be the reproduction 
upon paper, by any process except that of handwriting, of 
any words, letters, characters, Hpires, or images, or of 
any conihmation thereof, not havmg the character of an 
actual and personal correspondence. This includes pho- 
tographs and matter produced by the hektograph or 
electric pen. 

Pourth Olaos.— Mbrchakoisk, Samples, etc. — Mail- 
able iiiutUT of the fourth class inUudcs all matter not em ■ 
braced in the first, second, or third tiass, which is not m 
its former n.it are liable to destroy, dclac", or otherwise 



d'omagethe contents of the mail -bag, or harm the person 
of any one engaged in the postal service. 

All matter of the fourth class is subject to a postage 
charge at the rate of i cent an ounce or fraction thereof,To 
be prepaid by stamps affixed. 

Upon any package of matter of the fourth class the 
sender may write or print his own name and address, pre- 
ceded by the word "from," and there may also be 
written or printed tho number and names of the articles 
inclosed ; and the sender thereof may write upon, or at- 
tach to luiy such article, by tag or label, a single nuurk, 
number, name, or letter, for purpose of identification 
only. 

All packages of matter of the fourth class must be so 
wrapped or enveloped that their contents may be readily 
and thoroughly examined by postmasters without de- 
stroying the wrappers; but seeds or other articles liable, 
from their form or nature, to loss or damage unless 
specially protected, may be inclosed in unsealed bags or 
boxes which can readily be opened for examination of the 
contents, and re -closed; or seale<l bags made of material 
sufficiently transparent to show the contents clearly with- 
out opening, may be used for such matters. 

Packages of matter of this class macy weigh not ex- 
ceeding four pounds. 

Mi s cftll aTi »onfl.--Newspapers to persons not subscrib- 
ers from office of publication, or from one person to an- 
other, to be prepaid by stamps— One cent for two ounces 
or fraction thereof. 

One or more newspapers may be inclosed in the same 
package and sent at the same rate. 

Letters can be forwarded from one postoffice to another 
(as in the case of removal, etc.) at the request of the party 
addressed, without extra cham. "Return letters'* are 
also sent back to the writers, free, on expiration of days 
named in request. 

All letters not claimed in one month from their receipt, 
or returned to writer, are forwarded to the Dead Letter 
Office. 

No packages forwarded in mails weighing over four 
pounds, except single books weighing in excess thereof. 

To inclose or conceal a letter or written matter 4n a 
newspaper, magazine, or other print, subjects the entire 
package to letter postage, and the sender to a fine of $fa 

All communications from private citizens to Govern- 
ment officers, and to members of Conaress, are required to 
be prepaid by stampa 

Vor«lgn Postatft.— Letters at 5 cents per half ounce, 
prepayment optional (postal cards, a cents each), and 
printed matter and samples, i cent per a ounces to all 
countries belonging to the "Universal Postal Union," 
which embraces aliparts of Europe and the colonies of 
the prindnal European powers; also Mexico, Cuba, 
Ecuador^ Brazil, Uraguay, Venezuela, A£gentine Kepub- 
lic. Chill, Peru, lapan. Hong Kong, ^7pt, Liberia, 
Hayti, Newfoundland, Canada, and other places of less 
importance. (Postage to Canada is 3 cents per half 
ounce for letters, and 1 cent per a ounces for printed mat- 
ter.) 
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AFPQZNTMENTS BT TBB P08T1CASTX& 



For an UnUmited Ttrwu 

Appointment Clerk, Assistant Attomey>General for 
Postofficc Department, carpenters, chief clerk to the 
Postmaster* General, chief clerks to Assistant Postmas- 
ters*General, chief clerk to Superintendent of Poreiffn 
Miiils, chief clerk to Superintendent of Money Order 
System, Chief of Division of Dead Letters, Chief of 
Division of Inspection, Chief of Division of Mail Depre- 
dations, Chief of Div.sion of Postage Stampii, Chief of 
Special Agents, clerks (fourth, third, second, first classes 
— $ 1 ,000 and $900 dassesX disbursing' clerk and superin- 
tendcnt of the building, engineers, nremen, fireman and 
blacksmith, fireman and steam-fitter, laborers (male and 
female), I.iw clerk. 

Ii«tter-Carriere.~Letter-carriers are appointed by the 
Postmaster -General, on the nomination and recommenda- 
tion of the local postmaster. 

liOcallCail Agents.— By the Postmaster-General, on 
the nomination of the local postmaster: Messengers, post- 
masters of the fourth class, railway postal denes, route 
agents, special agents, stenographer to the Postmaster- 
GenersU, superintendent of tnc Blank Agency, assistant 
superintendents of the BUnk Agency, superintendent of 
free delivery, superintendent of money order system, 
superintendent of railway mail service, topographer, 
watchmen. Clerks and other employes in postomces are 
appointed by the postmasters. 

Buperlntendente of Mails. — Qerks in Postoffices of 
the first and second classes to superintend the distribution 
of the mail, arc appointed by the Postmaster -General, on 
the nomination of the General Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service. 



THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

UNITJU) STATES ST7PBBMB OOTTBT. 

The Supreme Court consists of a Chief-Justice and 
eiirht Associate Justices. 

A Clerk and a Marshal are appointed by the Court. 

The Clerk receives fees for the performance of the 
duties of his office, and, unlike other court clerks, there U 
no maximum fixed of the amount of fees to be retained by 
him. 

The Supreme Court must hold one regular term a year, 
commencing on the second Monday in October, and such 
special terms as may be necessary. 

JTTBISDZOnON OF THB SXTPBUCB OOXJBT* 

Exclusive {urisdiclion of all controversies of a civil 
nature where a Slut'* 5s a par»« r-"" • ''• • ••• fn n '-'t:ite 



itnd its citizens, or between a State and citizens of other 
States, or aliens, in which latter cases it shall have 
original, but not exclusive jurisdiction. 

exclusively of suits or proceedings against ambassadors 
or other pubnc ministers, or theit domestic servants; and 
original but not exclusive jurisdiction of all suits brought 
by am bassad or s or other public miiusters, or in wUch a 
consul or vice-consul is a party. 

It has power to issue writs of prohibition In the District 
Courts when proceeding as courts d[ admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction, and writs of mandamus in cases war- 
ranted by the principles and usages of law. to any United 
States courts, or to persons holding office under the 
United States, where a State or an ambassador or other 
public minister or consul or vice-consul is a party. 

Appeals from the Circuit and District Courts. 

UMITJED STATES GZBOUIT OOUBTS. 

Thejndicial districts ot the United SUtes are dirided 
into nine circuits, as follows: 

The first circuit includes the districts of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire^ and Mtdne. 

The second, Vermont, Connecticut, and New York. 

The third. Pennsylvani.n. New Jersey and Delaware. 

The fourth, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Nonh 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The fifth, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, MisMssippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

The sixth, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The seventh, Indiann, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

The eighth. Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas. 

The ninth, California, Oregon and Nevada. 

AUCiOnOBNTa 

The Chief-Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court are allotted among the circuits by an order of the 
Court. 

For each circuit a circuit judge is appointed, with a sal* 
ary of $6,000 a year. 

Circuit courts are held by the circuit justice or by th« 
circuit judge of tlie circuit, or by the district judge sitting 
alone, or by any two of the said judges sitting together. 

The Chic f Justice and each Justice of the Supreme Co«rt 
mu5t attend at least one term of the Circuit Court in each 
district of the Circuit to which he is allotted daring e v eiy 
two years. 

A clerk is appointed for each Circuit Court by the dr- 
cuit Judge. 

flATiAB-TES OF OKFIOJUKS, XtTO., OF THB JUBSOZAX. 
DBPABTMXNT. 
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Court of Cn^ma.— Chicf-Jortice, $4,500;. 4 astodatet. Engraver. These oflic* rs are appointed by the Prcwdent 

$4,500; clerk, $3/)oo; assistant, $a,ooo; baihffi^ messep- cf the United Stotes, by and with the advice and consent 

K^rs, etc. of the Senate. 

SuprenM Court of District of ColumbU.7-Chicf.jn8t- The Diractor has the control and manairenient of the 
ICC, $»,soo; 5 associates, $4,000; clerk, district attorney, mint, the superintendence of the officers an9 persons em- 
marshal, register of wills, fees; deputy clerks and mar- pksyed, and the ifcneral re^ruUtion and supervision of the 
shalSf^Uitt, attendanU, etc., in varyinic number and several branches. 

rate, from $a,5oo to $500 per year. The Treasurer receives all monejrs for the use or sup- 

-^— ^ port of the mint, and all bullion brought to the mint for 

nCDADTilCUT AC IIIOTIAC coln.ige; he has the custody ot the same, except while 

UCrAnllHCIll Ur JUOllUt« legally in the hands of other officers; and on the warrant 

ofthe director, he pays all moneys due by the mint, and 

The ordinary business of this office may be classified delivers all coins struck at the mint to the persons to 

under the following heads : whom they are legally payable, 

I. Official opinions on the current business of the gov- The Aeaasrer assays all metals used in coinage, 4ind all 

ernroent, as called for by the President, by anv head of coins, whenever required by the operations of the mint, or 

department, or by the Solicitor of the Treasury'. instructed by the Director. 

a. Examination of the titles of all land purchased, as The Xelter and Beflner conducts the operations neces- 

the sites of arsenals, custom-houses, Ughtbouses, and ail sary to form ingots of standard silver and gold suitable for 

other public works of the United States. the Chief Coiner. 

3. Applications for pardons in aU cases of conviction in The Chief Coiner conducts the operations necessary to 
the courts of the United States. form coins from the ingois. etc., delivered to him for the 

4. Application for appointment in all the judicial and purpose. 

legalbusiness of the government TheBngraver prepares and engraves with the legal 

5. The conduct and argument of all suitsinthe Supreme device and inscription all the dies used in the coinage of 
Coiirt of the United States in which the govemm<fnt is the mint and its branches. 

concerned. Besides the mint at Philadelphia, Congress has, from 

6. The supervision of all other suits arising in any of time to time, established branches and an Assay Office at 
the departments, when referred by the head thereof to the tli • following places: 

Attorney General. At New Orleans, for the coinage of gold 

To these ordinary heads of the business of the office is and eilver March 3,1835 

added at the present time the direction of all appeals on At Charlotte. North Carolina, for the coin- 
land claims in Califomi.i. age of gold only March 3,1835 

At l>ahloneea, Georgia, for gold only . . . . March 3, 1835 

PA7 OF OFV1CXB8 AKD B1CPZ/>7B8 IH THB At San Francisco, California, for gold and 

DSPAKTKMrrOFJOTTKnil At'o^VenOlloVadi-Tertti^V ror"l^id-'"^ ^'"^ 

Solicitor-general, $7,000; 3 assistant attomeys-genernl, and silver April 31, iS6a 

$5,000: soUcitor of the treasury, solicitor of Internal rev- At Carson City, Nevada, for gold and 

enue, $4,500; assismnt attorney-general for postoffice de- silver March 3,1803 

partment, $4/>oo; examiner of claims in department of At New York City, an Assay Office for 

state, $^,500; law clerk, $3,700; chief clerk, $3,300; 9 the receipt, melUng. refining, parting, 

clerks, 'fn»m $1,200 to $3,000; stenographer, $i.dno; tele- and assaying of gold and silver bullion 

graph operator, $i/)oo; 5 copyists, $900; a messengers, a <^^ foreign coin, and for casting the 

watchmen, $730; 3 laborers, $660. same into bars, ingots, or disks March 3, 1853 

UNITED STATES MINT At DaUasCitv Oregon, for go'.d and siver. JuIy 4,1864 

The Constitution {articU i, section^ gives Congress UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY, 
the sole power to coin money, and regulate the value 

thereof. The act of April 3, 1793, provided that a mint The coast survey has for its object the production ot 

far the purpose of national coinage should be established accurate charts of the coasts and harbors of the United 

and carried on at the seat of government of the United States. With a shore line, including bays and islands. 

States, which was then at Philadelphia. Subsequent and exclusive of Alaska, of more than 21,000 miles in 

acts continued the mint at the same place temporarily, length, and with n commerce extending to all parts of the 

until by act of May 19. iSsS, its location Was permanently world, rnd rapidly increasing, the importance to the coun- 

fixed in that city. try of this branch of the pubhc service will be readily ap- 

The officers of the mint are — a Director, a Treasurer, an predated. 

As9a* er, a Meher rnd Refiner, a Chief Coiner, ana an The work was commenced on the Eastern or Atlantic 
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coast in iSaa, under the superintendence of Professor K. 
R. Hassler, and after his death in 184.^, was continued 
under the superintendence of late Professor Alexander D. 
Bache, and extended to the Gulf of Mexico. On the ac- 

auisition of California, the Pacific coast was included in 
le survey, and since the treaty with Russia, by which 
Alaska was brought under the Government of the United 
States, the survey has been extended to that Territory. 
The whole work is under the administrative direction of 
the Treasury Department. Upon the superintendent de- 
volves the duty of planninff its operations, for the scientiiic 
^ccuracy of which he is responsible. The corps of assist* 
ants is composed of three classes— civilians, and army and 
navy officers. The work is divided into three branches 
—the geckletic survey accurately determines the relative 
potit^ODS on the furfaoe of the earth of a greatnumber of 
prominent points, by a system of trianfrulation and ob* 
servation of the true meridian lines, and of latitude axtd 
longitude. The positions fixed by the triangulation form 
the groundwork of the topographic survey, which deline- 
ates the shore-line of the coasts, bays, and rivers; the 
shape and heights of the hills: the position of the roads, 
houses, woods, marshes, ana fielos— in short, all note- 
worthy features of the country. fhe hydrographic 
survey, based upon the points and shore-lines furnished 
by the triangulation and topography, delineates the hid- 
den configiiration of the sea bottom, discovers channels, 
shoals, and rocks, assigns their true position, and shows 
the depth ofwater and character of the bottom over the 
whole extent of the chart 

The observations made in the progress of the survey are 
arranged and published with illustratiye plates, topo- 
graphic maps, and hydrographic charts. 



FREEDMAN'S BUREAU. 

The Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands was established March 3, iS65,and attached to the 
War Department By its terms the law was limited to 
one year after the close of the rebellion. On the i6th day 
of July, A. D. i866» the law was amended and continued 
in force for two years, and as^in, on the S5th of ?uly, 
1868, an act was passed continuing the educati nal depart- 
ment of the Bureau, and the collections and paymet ts of 
money due soldiers and sailors or their heirs, until other- 
wise ordered by Congress, but the other operations of the 
Bureau were to be withdrawn firom the reconstructed 
Stales on the I st of January, 1868. 

Major-General O. O. Howard wsu appdnted Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau on the lath of May, 186$, and en- 
tered upon his duties on the 15th. Ten assistant commis- 
sioners were appointed in the different States embraced 
under the Bureau. With one exception, these were 
officers in the army, who were chanrea from time to time 
as changes were made in the different military depart- 
ments. 

The Bureau was organized with four departments, em- 
bracing that of Lands, Records, Financtal Afairs^ and 



the Medkal Dtpariwunt. The CUdm Dhoishm was snbse- 
quentlyorganized utider the head of the Land Department 

The Bureau at first had supervision of farming property 
only, but the orders issued under the act by the President 
on the ad day of July, i86<, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury soon after, placed the Bureau in charge of all 
real property which bad been abandoned, captured, or 
confiscated, including building lots in cities and towns, as 
well as plantations and &rms. 

As soon as possible afler its organization, the Land 
Division proceeded to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the amount and character of the property committed to its 
charge 



DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

Diplomatic and consular officers must not be absent 
from their posts more than ten days in one year, without 
leave obtained from the President, and then only for six^ 
days, not including the time spent in the round journey u 
the officer visits his home. 

The pay of a diplomatic or consular officer is calculated 
from the time when he begins to receive his instructions; 
but not more than thirty days time is allowed to this 
business, and he must take tne most direct route to his 
station. On his return home, time is allowed for the 
return journey by the most direct route, unless he hss 
resigned, or been recalled, because of official misconduct 

Allowances for clerical service are made to a consider- 
able number of the larger consulates. 

The thirteen consular clerks hold office during good 
behavior after appointment. 

The consular offices compensated only by fees, are 
usually sought and filled by persons who desire to hold 
the offices and live at the stations for purposes of business, 
health, or pleasure, and not for the emoluments of the 
offices themselves* 

DIPLOMATIC SSBVIOIS. 

Ministers to Prance, Germany, Great Britain and 

Russia $i7,5oa 

Ministers to Austria, Brazil, China, Italy, *~pan, 

Mexico, and Spain. i»,ooo 

Ministers to Central America. Chili, and ^'-ni io/»d 

Ministers to Argentine Confederation, Belgium,- 
Colombia, Hawaiian Islands, Hayti. Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Turkey, and Venezuela $7f 5oo 

Minist^ rsto Bolivia, Dennuu'k, Paraguay, Portugal, 

and Switzerland 5,000 

Minister to Liberia. 4,000 

Socrctvy and Interpreter of Legation at Pekin. - .\ 5,000 

Secretary of L^fation at Constantinople 3»ooo 

Secretaries of Legation at Paris, Berlin, Ldndon, 

and St Petersburg a,6as 

Secretary of Legation at Yeddo >>5oo 

Interpreter at Yeddo a.soo 

Second Secretiries at Paris. Berlin, and London .. 3,000 
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Secretaries of T^^;Uton at Madrid, Mexico, Rio de 

Janeiro, Rume, and Vienna t... i,Soo 

CONSXJIiAB BICBVICI!. 

CON ULS NOT PKKMITTED TO TRAOK. 

Havana, Liverpool, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro $6^000 

Cal^tta and Shanghai 5,000 

Melbourne 4»S°o 

Berlin, Bucharest, Cairo, Uon|(-Koag, Honolulu, 

Montreal 4/x» 

Amoy, Callao, Canton, Chin^Kianc:, Foo*C^ow, 

Hankow, Niniroo, and Tien- Tsin 3,500 

Aspinwall, Banfrkok, Bradford, Bncnos Ayres, De- 
merara, Prajokfort, Glasgow, Havre, Hiofj^o, 
Bfancfaeater, Matanzas, Nagasaki, Osaka, 
Panama, Rome, Tansiers, Tripoli, Tunis, Val- 
paraiso, vera Cruz. Vienna 3iO0O 

Antwerp, Belfast, Birmingham, Bordeaux, Uremen, 
Brussels. CSenfu^fpoii, Dresden, Hamburg, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Santiago de Cuba, Saint 

Thomas, Sheffield, Singapore, Tunstall a,5oo 

Acftpplco, Barmen, Bisle, Beirut, Cardiff, Chem- 
nitz, Coalicoolu Cologne. Cork, Dublin, Dun- 
dee, Halifax, Hamilton, Kingston. Leeds, Ldp- 
sic, Leith, l^sbon, Matamoras, Mexico City, 
Blontevideo, Nassau, Nuremberg, Odessa, Per- 
oambucts Port Ixmis, Prague, Rotterdam, St. 
lohn, St. Petersburg, San Juan, Smyrna, Sonne- 

berg, Tamata ve. Toronto, Trieste, Zurich. s,00D 

Amsterdam, Auckland, Barbadoes, Barcelona, 
Bahia, Bermuda, Bristol, Cadiz, Capetown, 
Charlottetown, ChAon, Copenhagen, Pa>-al, 
Florence, Fort Erie, Pnnchal. Geneva, Genoa, 
GibraltHT, Goderich, Jerusalem^ Kingston 
Leg[hom, Liege. Mahe, 
ifartinique, Messina, Mu- 
Ue, Nice, Palermo, Pic- 
; Stanley, Prescoit, Que- 
bec, St. Helena, St. John's (Canada), San 
Domingo, Stuttgart, Tampico, Verviers, Wind- 
sor, Winnipeg 1,500 

CONSULS PKRMITTBD TO TRADK. 

Apia. Batavia, Cape Haytlen, Ceylon, Ga^pi-Basin, 
Guayaquil, Guaymas, Honduras, Nantes, Para, 
Rio Grande de Sul, Sabanllla, Santiago, Tahiti, 
Talcahuana, Utilla, Venice, Windsor (Nova 
Scotia), Zanzibar 1,000 

CONSULS ANn COMMERCIAL AOXNTS PBRMITTBD TO 

TRADE, AND COMPRNSATSD ONLY BY 

FSaS COLLBCTKD. 

Algiers, Alicante, Amapala. Antigua, Archangel, 
Baracoa, Bathurst, Belize, Bergen, Bogota, 
Bombay, Breslau, Brunswick, Buena Ventura, 
Cam.irro, Carrara, Castelamarr, Carthafrena, 



ChihuaJiua, Christiana, Ciudad, Bolivar, V.0I0- 
nia, Coquimbo, Cordoba, Corunna, Crefeld, 
Curacoa, Denia, Falmouth, Galatz, Garrucha, 
Geciiteinund, Ghent, Gottenbnrg, Grand Basso, 
Guerrero, (iiridaloupe, Guatemala, Helsing- 
€»rs, Hohart-Town, Iloilo, Laguna, Lamba3re- 

tue. La Paz, La Rochelle, La union. Londoo- 
erry, Malta, Manila, ManzaniUo. Mazatlan, 
Maracaibo, Medellin, Merida, Mier, Milan, 
Bfinatitlan, Monterey, Moscow, New Chwang, 
Nottingham, Nuevo Laredo, Oaiaca, Ottawa, 
Pudang, Pago- Pago, Paramaribo. Paso del 
Norte, Patras, Pestb, Piedras Nigras. Ply- 
mouth, Ponce Port Stanley, Presidio del Norte, 
Puerto Cabello, Rheims, Rio Hacha, Rnsario, 
Rouen, Scigua la Grande, St. Barthokwaew, 
St Christopher, St Galle, St George's, St. 
Helen's, St John's, St Marc, St Martin, St. 
Pierre, Samana, San Andres, San Bias, San 
Jose, &U1 Juan del Stu:, Santa Martha, Santand- 
er. Santos, Sierra Leone, Sonsonate, Stan- 
bridge, Stockholm, Sydney, Teneriffe, Tetnan, 
Trinidad, Victoria, Warsaw, Zacatecas. 

MISOBIiIiAlTUOUS. 

13 Consular Clerks $1,000 

Interpreter at Shanghai 3,000 

Interpreter at Foo-Uhow, Kanagawa, and Tlen- 

Tsin 1,500 

Interpreters at Amoy, Canton, Hankow, and 

Hong-Kong 750 

I a Interpreters in China, Japan, Siam^and Turkey 500 
8 Marshals of Consular CSourts in China, Japan, 

andTurkey Fees and 1,000 

Dispatch Agent at New York i ,000 

Dispatch Agent at London 3,000 

Stttittict of Religious Denominttiont in tlie 
United Stttet. 

Roman Catholic 6^174,304. 

Baptist i afU3>049 

Methodist i.<58o,773 

M. E.South SaS.oio 

Lutheran 084,577 

Presbyterian 573.378 

Christian 567,445 

Congregational.... • 383,006 

Protestant Kpiscopal m^ 

United Brethren iSSt43» 

Reformed Church in U. S i54*740 

United Evangelical 144,000 

PresbyterianSouth it9,97o 

Protestant Methodist 118,175 

Cumberland Presbyterian 1x1,857 

Mormon iio,.|77 

Evangelical Association 99»^ 
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The Brethren oo»oo6 

United Presbyterian «>«237 

Reformed Church in America 78t9iu 

Freewill Baptists 7^,793 

Friends 67*^ 

Second Advcntist 63,500 

Anti-Mission Baptist 40,000 

Universalist 37t94S 

CharchofGod 30»334 

Wesleyan Methodist 17,847 

Moravian i^i'S 

Seventh Day Advcntist '4i73» 

Tews 13.683 



Free Methodist li, ■» 

Adventist 11,100 

Reformed Episcopal iouS9 

Seventh Day Baptist... V ipA 

Reformed Presbyterian , djoao 

Newjerusalem 4,7^ 

Primitive Methodist 3,^ 

New Mennonite M90 

American Communities V3^ 

Shaker \ a,4C0 

Independent Methodist 2,103 

Six Principle Baptist ^fff. 



LOSSES OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR EVERY ADMINISTRATION FROM 1789 TO 1876. 

The following table exhibit's the losses of the Government Uirough frauds, carelessness, and from all causa, aaj 
the a mount of 1<mis on each thousand dollars, for everv administraUon from the beginning of the government till the end 
of President Grant's administration, as follows: 



riod 



Wasliington 

Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison r 

Monroe 

Adams 

Jackson 

Van Buren 

Harrison \ 

Tyler : S 



of ser- 
vice. 



8 years. 

J " 

8 " 

8 " 

\ :: 

4 " 

4 " 



Total 
Losses. 



I 250,970 

603,^ 
3,191,060 
3.339,787 

^S»374 
3,761,111 

3.343.79* 

1.565^3 



Loss on 
$1,000. 



% 3.23 

a. 59 

4.16 
8.SS 
4.39 
7-5^ 
11.71 
6 40 



Polk 

Taylor \ 

FiUmore ) 

Pierce 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Grant 

Total , .^_. 



Peni 
of ser- 
vice. 



Total 
Losses. 



$i,73».85i 
i,8i4H09 
a,i67,98^ 
2,659,107 
7,300,984 
4.619.599 
3,846,1^ 



»^"*-^ 



IXJSSOI 



$4.08 

4-«9 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Chief-JusUces. 



1 John Jayt. , 



John RuUedgct 

Oliver Ellsworthf. 

John Marshall 



Roger B. Taaey. . 



Salmon P. Chase... 
MosrisooR. Waite. 



Associate Justices. 



John Rutlvdjfcf 

William Cu&him{ir . . . 
James Wilson....... 

JohnBlart 

Robert II. Harrison. 

James Ired 11 

Thomas Johnsonf. . . 
William Patterson.. 



Salmon P. Chase. 



Bushrod Washington. 
Alfred Moorct. 



William Johnson. — 
Brockh't IJ vingfston . , 

Thomas Todd , 

Joseph Story , . . . 

Gabriel Du'valf 

Smith Thompson . . . . , 

Robert Trimble 

John McLean 

Henry Baldwyn 

J.iroes M. Waynef..., 



Philip P. Barbotir.... 

John Catron 

John McKinley 

Peter V. Daniel 

Samuel Nelson . t . ... 

Levi Woodbury 

Robert C. Griert 

Benjamin R. Curtisf. 
John A. Campbellf. . . 

Nathan Clifford 

Noah H. Swayne 

Samuel F. Miller 

David Davisf 

Stephen J. Field 



William Stronet.. 
Joscoh P. Bradley . 
Ward Hunt 



John M. Harlan 

^ViUiam B. Woods. 



Sute Whence 
Appointed. 



New York 

South Carolina. . 
Massachusetts. . 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Virginia 

Maryland 

North Carolina. 

Maryland 

New Jersey , 

South Carolina. . 

Maryland 

Connecticut 

Virginia , 

North Carolina .. 

Virginia ,., 

South Carolina.. 

New York 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts . 

Maryland 

New York 

Kentucky 

Ohio..... 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Gcoreia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Virginia 

NewYork 

New Hampshire. 
Pennsylvania . . . . 
Massachusetts.. . . 

Alabama 

Maine 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Illinois 

California 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

New Jersey 

NewYork 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Georgia 



Term of 
Service. 



17S9 I79«> 

\\o 
198 

M --'799 

i/'i;- 1 106 

i;/^- I Si I 
l-'/i-i Soi 
[ J'ii - > ^2g 

iVj 1S35 

I Si>7 - 1 Sa6 
r^ r J - ) S4e 
] S I [ - 3 H36 

r^2fv- 1S28 

i86»-.... 
1862-1877 
1866-...: 
1864-1S73 
1870-1880 
1870-.... 
1873-.... 
1874-.... 

iS8o-isSJ 






»5 
S 
3« 
5 
34 
30 
«7 
»9 
34 
2$ 
aa 
a 

3a 
16 

M 

>5 
»9 

% 

8 



9 
10 

;< 
"4 



Bom. 



»745 
»739 
»733 
174' 
173a 
«7»5 
»7S' 
»73' 
>74S 
»7.i9 
»74» 

176a 
I7SS 

»7s«; 
1771 

17^5 
'779 

1767 

>779 
1790 



Died. 



1829 
1800 
iS o 



1790 

1819 
1806 
iSoo 
I811 

1829 
1810 
183s 
1834 
i8a3 
i8a6 

'^^ 
1844 



1S61 
18^ 

185a 
IS60 
IS73 

1851 
1S70 

1874 



'S73 

1886 
1888 

1887 
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SUPREME OOURT OF TIE UNITED STATES.-CoBcMed. 



8 ( Melville W. Fnller. f 



Stanley Matthews — 

Horace Gray 

Samuel Blatcbford... 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar. . 



Ohio 

Massachusetts. 
New York . . . 
Mississippi 



I ....I niinolR. 



1881-. 
1881-. 
1882-. 



1824 
x8a8 

X830 

1835 
18.13 t 



* The fiftires before the names of the Associate Justices Indicate the order of their appointment The numbers fd* 
lowing rcMr to the same numbers in the first column, and show the vacancy filled by each appointment. 

t Resigned. 

t Presided one term of the Court; appointment not confirmed by the Senate. 

I The Supreme Court, at its first session in 1790, consisted of a Chief Justice and five Associates. The number of 
Associate Justices was increased to six in i8o7. by the appointmvnt of Thomas Todd; increased to eight in 1837, bjtlie 
appointment ofjohn Catron and John McKinley; iucreased to nine in 1S63, by the appointment of Stephen J. Field; 
decreased to eight on the death of John Catron in 1855; decreased to seven on the death of James M. Wayne, in i967» 
and again incr«ued to eight in 1870. 

THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



State or Territory. 


Place of Observation. 


-Sl^un 
annual 
temper- 
ature, 
degrees 


State or Territory 


Place of Obsenration. 


■Bsr 

temper- 
ature, 
degree* 


Alabama 


Mobile, 

Sitka 


66 
63 

% 

SO 
47 
S3 

sa 

SO 

li 

49 

1 

45 

% 

47 


Mississippi , 


Jackson 


64 




Missouri 


St Louis 


49 


Ajrizona 


Tucson 

Little Rock 


Montana 


Helena 


ArkanKis •..■...... **,* 




Omaha .... 


California 


San Francisco 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


Cape Winlield Scott 

Concord 


S3 

% 

59 
S3 
S3 

1 


Colorado 


Denver 


Connecticut .... 


Hartford 

Fort Randall 


Trenton 


Dakota 


New Mexico 


Santa Fe 


Delaware , 


Wilmington 


New York 


Albany 

Raleigh 

Columbus 

Portland , , , , , 


District Columbia 


Washington 


North Carolina 


Florida 


Jacksonville 


Ohio 


Geor»a 


AUanta 




Idaho 


Fort Boise 




Harrisburg . 

Providence 


Illinois 


Springfield 


Rhode Island..... 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Fort Gibson 


South Carolina. 


Columbia 

Nashville 


Indian Territory 

Iowa 


Tennessee 


; 


Des Moines 


Texas. 


Austin 


Kansas. . 


Leavenworth 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 


5» 

43 

57 

S 

41 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Louisville 




Montpeher . ."l I ! ." 


New Orleans ^ ^ . , 


Virginia 

Washington Tcr 

West Virginia 


Richmond 


Maine 


Augusta 


Steilacoom 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Romney 

Madison 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Detroit 


Wisconsin 


Michigan 


Wyoming 


Fort Bridger '.'.\\. 


Minnesota 


St Paul 










I 
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No. 


Namb. 


Appointed. 


Tenn 


No. 


Namb. 


Afpozxttbd. 


1 




Thoifaas Jefferson . . 


Sept. 26, 1789 


14a 




Daniel Webster • . . 


^ 


6. Z84Z 


2 




March 4. 1793 




^5 


Hugh 8. I^egare . . . 
Abel P. Upshur . . . . 


% X843 






Edmund Randolph . 


January 2, 1794 
Dec. xo, 1795 




x6 


{ffic. 


tss 






Timothy Pickcringf . 




;i 


John C. Calhoun . . . 


8 




Timothy Pickerings . 


March 4, 1797 
May Z3, 1800 


15 


James Buchanan • . 


March 


6. Z845 






John Marshall .... 


16 


19 


John M. Clayton • • . 


March 


7i 18^49 


4 




James Madison . . . 


March 5, 180 1 


l«a 




Daniel Webster , . . 


iiS?. 


22, Z850 


5 




James Madison . . . 


March 4, X805 
March 6, 1809 




20 




6, z^ 


e 




Robert Smith .... 


17 


21 


William I^ Marcy . . 


Mait:h 


Z7, xwo 






James Monroe. . . . 


April 2, x8ii 
March 4, 18 13 


18 


22 


I^wis Cass 


March 


7 




.Fames Monroe. . . . 




33 


Jeremiah 3. Black . . 
William H. Seward . 


Dec 


8 




John Quincy Adams . 


March 5, 1817 


19 


^ 


March 


i i86z 


9 




John Quincy Adams . 


March 5, X821 


20 




William U. Seward . 


March 


4^18^ 


10 




HenrjrClay 

Martm Van Buren . . 


March 7. X825 


20» 




William H. Seward . 


April 
March 


x& i^ 


11 


zo 


March 6, 1829 




s 


Elihu B. Washbume . 


5. x8§ 




xz 


Edward I«ivingston . 


May 24, 1831 


21 


HamUton Fish . • . . 


March 


ZZ, Z869 


12 


X2 


I/>uis Mcl^ane .... 


May 29, 1833 


22 




Hamilton Fish .... 


Maich 


4> X873 




X3 


bhn Forsyth .... 

ohn Forsyth .... 

Daniel Webster . . . 


Tune 27, 1834 
March 4, X837 


23 


% 


William M. Evarts . . 


March 


5> xwi 


IS 




24 


James G. Blaine . . . 
P. T. Frelinghuyaen . 


March 


If 


u 


March 5, X841 


24a 


39 


Dec. 


za. z88z 


! ' 






20 


30 


Thomas F. Bayard . . 


March 



The larger figures mark the Presidential tenn in which each Cabinet Officer held his appoint- 
ment. 
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Name, 



Alexander Hamilton . 
Oliver Wolcott 



Samuel Dexter.. 
Albert Gallatin . 



Georg^e W. Campbell . . 
Alexander J. Dallas ... 
William H.Crawford. 



Richard Rush 

Samuel i>. Ingham 

L.oi:is Mcl^ne 

William J. Duane. . 
Rovrer B. Taney .... 
Levi Woodbury.,.. 



Thnmis Ewinfif. 



Ajipoint^^d. 



Sept. II, 1789 
March 4, 1793 
Feb. a, 1795 
March 4, 1797 
Jan. I, 1801 
May 14, i?oi 
March 4, 1S09 
March 4, 1S13 
Feb. 9. 181 f 
Oct. 6, 181 4 
Oct. 33, 1816 
March 5, 1817 
March $, i8ai 
March 7, 1S25 
March 6, iSay 
Aug-, a, 1831 
May 29. I^33 
Sept. 33, 1833 
June 37, 1S34 
March 4, 1837 
March 5 1S41 



1 


d 


H 


i5 


14a 


\l 


n 


\l 


16 


>9 


16:: 


:o 


17 


21 


18 


22 




23 




^\ 


19 


% 


£0 


27 


20 




21 


2S 


22 


39 




30 




3» 


28 


3^ 



Name. 



Thomas Ewing- 

Waiter Forward 

John C. Speacer 

GeorjreM. Bibb , 

Robert J. Walker 

William M. Meredith.... 

Thomas Corwin 

James Gulh ie 

Howell Cobb 

Philip F.Thomas 

JohnA. Dix 

Salmon P. Chase 

William Pitt Fessenden. . 
Hueh McCullough 

Georg-c S. Bontwell 

William A, Richardson. . 
Benjamin H. Rristow. ... 

Lot M. Morrill 

John Sherman 



Appointed 



April 3, 1S41 
Sept, 13, iS^i 
March 3, 1843 
June 15, 1844 
March 6, 1845 
March 8, 1S49 
July 33, 1S50 
March 7, 1853 
March 6, 1857 
Dec. 13, iSao 
Jan. II, 1S61 
March 7, 1861 
July 1, 1864 
March 7, 1S65 
April 15, i8e^ 
March 11,1869 
March 17 1^3 
June 4, 18. 4 
July J, 1876 
March S, 1877 



Secretaries of the Treasury.— Term 24, No. 33» William Windom, appointed March 5, 1881 ; Term 34a, 
J. Foleer, appointed October 27, 1881 ; No. '35, Walter Q. Gresham, appointed September 24, 1884 ; 
McCulIo/h, appointed October 28, 1884; Term 25, No. 37, Daniel Manning, appointed March 6, 
Charles S. Fairchild, April 1, 1887. 



No. 34, Charles 
No. 36, Hugh 
1885; No. 38, 
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Sept. I a, 1789 
March 4, 1793 
Ian. a, 1795 
Jan. »7. «796 
March 4, 1797 
May 13, 1800 
Feb. 3, 1801 
March 5, iSoi 
March 4, 1S05 
March 7, 1809 
Jan. n.l8i3 
March ^, 1813 
Sept. aj, 1S14 
hxifpaaX. i» 181 5 
ad tmterim, 
Oct. 8, 1817 
March 5, 18ii 
March 7, 1825 
May 36, iSiS 
Biarch 9, 1839 
Au>(usti, 1831 
March 4, 1833 
March 7. 1S37 
March $« iS^t 



1 


I 


s 






a 




^ 


8 






4 


i 


1 


6 







I 


7 






9 




10 


8 


II 




la 


9 




10 


»3 




>4 


1' 


\? 


.3 




14 


:? 



Henry Knox. . . . . . . 

Timothy Pickering. , 
McHenry .... 



Somod Dexter... 
Rofiicr GrUwold . . 
Henry Dearborn. 

•« u 

William Bustis... 
John Armstrongs . 



James Monroe 

William H.Crawford. 

George Gr«iham 

John C?. Cuihoun 



James Harbour... 
Peter B. Porter. 
John H. Eaton.. 
Lewis Cass , 



loeR. Poinsett. 
lohnBcII 



14a 






>9 




ao 




ai 


15 


aa 


16 


a^ 


Ite 


*4 


17 
18 


^ 


19 


S 




a9 


SM) 




90a 






30 


31 


31 




3< 


33 






33 




34 


^ 


Jl 



John Bell: 

John C. Spencer. ..... 

James M. Porter 

William Wilkins 

WUiiamL.MarcY.... 
Georare W. Crawford . 
Charles M. Conrad. . . 

Jefferson Davis 

John B.Floyd 

Joseph Holt 

Simon Cameron 

BdMrin M. Stanton . . . 



U. S. Gnaxl^adiMUnm, 
L.Thotuas, " *• ., 

John M. Schofield , 

John A. Rawhns 

WUIiam W.Belknap... 



Alphonso Taft 

James D. Cameron . . . 
Georsre W. McCrary. 
Alexander Ramsey. . . 



April 6» 
OcL la, 
Mard&S, 
Feb. ic 
March 6^ 
March 8, 
Auif. 1$, 
March 5, 
March 6, 
Jan. iS, 
March 5. 

'!£lk!h'4i 
April I?, 
Aug. la, 
Feb. %i. 
May a8. 
March II, 
Oct. as; 
March 4, 
March S; 
May aa, 
March la, 
Dec, 



1849 
1850 

1861 

i8Ss 
1865 
«?65 



186S 
1869 

.-^ 

1870 

1S79 



Secretariet pf War .—Term 24, No. 38, Robert T. Lincoln, appointed March 5, x88i ; Term 25, No. 39, William C 
Endicott* appointed March 6, 1885. 

NOTE.— William T. Sherman was Secretary of War from September 9, 1869, to October 25, 1869. 



SECRZTARIES OF THE NAVY. 



April 6, 1841 
Sept. 13, 1841 
July »4.iS43 
Kb. is,i|44 
March 14, 1814 
March 10, 1845 
Sept 4^1846 
March 8, 1849 
July aa, 1850 
July M, 1850 
March 7, 1^ 
March 6, 1857 
Biarch s, 1S61 
March ^,1865 
April 15, 186s 
March $, 1869 
June as, 1869 
^'farch 4, 1873 
March la, 1877 
Jan. 6» i8si 



May at, 
March 4, 
July I-, 
March 3, 
March 7, 
Jan. la, 
March 4, 
Dec. 19, 
March ^, 
Nov. 9, 
March 5, 
Sept 16, 
March 4, 
March 9, 
May a3, 
March 4, 
lunc 30, 
March 4, 

March g, 



>3 



Benjamin Sioddert. 



Robert Smith .... 
J. Crownin«hield . 
Paul Hamilton... 
William Jones..., 



B. W. Crowninshield . 
Smith Thompson 

CC (k 

Sainoel L, Southard . . . 



John Branch 

l^vi Woodbufy. 



Mahlon Dickerson. . 
•< «« 

James K. Paulding. 
George K' Badger. . . 



ig? 


14a 


14 


1801 




i^ 


1805 




16 


IS09 

I8I3 


15 


\l 


1813 






iSu 


16 


19 


18I7 
1818 


16a 


ao 




at 


i8ai 


n 


aa 


i8a3 


18 


ai 


i8i^ 


Itf 


H 


i8a9 


20 




i8^i 


20a 




1833 
1834 


21 


:i 


'S'7 


n 




183s 
184 1 


i» 


V^ 



George E. Badger... 

AbelP. Upfthur 

David Hcnshaw 

Thomas W. Gilmer.. 

John Y. Mafon 

George Bancroft 

John Y.Mason 

William B.Preston . 
William A. Graham. 

John P. Kennedy 

James C. Dobbin 

Isaac Tottcey 

Gideon WeUes 



Adolph B. Borie 

George M. RobeK>n . , 



Richard W. Thompson. 
Nathan Goff. Jr 



Sacretariet of the Navy.— Term 24, No. 28, William H. Hunt appointed Biarch 5, x88x ; Term 84a, No. 99, Wniiam B» 
ShaodVer* appointed AfJHl x, 1882 ; Term 25, No. »• William C. Whitney, appointed March 6, 1885. « 
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14 
14a 



Edmund Randolph. 



WiUiam Bradford.. 
Charles I^e 



Theophilus Parsons.. 

Levi Lincoln 

Robert Smith 

John Breckinrid^... 
Caesar A. Rodney.... 



William Pinckney. 

Richard Rush 

William Wirt. 



John M. Berrien.... 
Roeer B.Taney 

Benjamin F. Butler. 



Felix Grundy 

Henry D. Gilpin 

John J. Crittenden. 



^ t>cpt. a6, 
March 4, 
Jan. 27, 
Dec 10, 
March 4, 
Feb. ao, 
March $, 
March 3, 
Aujf. 7, 
Jan. z8, 
March 4, 
D«jt. 11, 
March 4, 
Feb. 10, 
March 4, 
Nov. 13, 
March 5, 
March 4, 
March 9, 
July 30, 
March 4, 
Nov. 15, 
March 4, 

July S» 
Jan. II, 
March 5, 
April o, 



17«9 


•«% 


-1$ 


«793 




»9 


»79t 


15 


20 


»79S 




ai 


;i2i 


16 


23 

2^ 


1801 


16a 




1801; 


17 


34 


iSo^ 


18 


5S 


1S07 




1809 


19 


27 


iSii 






181.^ 




2S 


1814 


20 




.817 


20a 




1817 




29 


1821 




30 


1825 


21 


3' 


1829 




3'» 


1831 




33 


'833 


22 




1833 




34 


'U 


23 


•?l 


1840 


24 


37 


1841 


24a 


38 


1841 







Tiugh S. Lcgare 

John Nelson 

John Y. Mason 

Nathan Clifford 

Isnac Toucrv. . , 

Reverdy Ji'i ■. n 

John J* Crit! 3. len 

Csi' Is Cushion 

Jei. irijah S. BLick. 

E-!^ ifj M, Sinnton 

El ird lljitci 

T. 1. Coffey, ii4 interim. 
Ja S|.Li;J 



Henry Stanbcrry 

William M. Evarts..... 
E. Rock wood Hoar. .... 

Amos T. Akerman 

George H. Williams 

** * ** 

Edwards Picrrepont.... 

Alphonso Taft 

Charles Devcns 

Wavne McVeaifh. , 

Benjamin H. Brewster. 



Sept. 13, 1841 
July 1, 1S43 
March 6, 1S45 
Oct. 17, 1846 
June 21, 184S 
March 8, 1S49 
\^}y ^ 2, iSso 
March 7, 1855 
March 6, 1857 
Dec. 20, i860 
March 5, 1S61 
June 32, 1S63 
Dec. 2, 1S64 
March 4, 1S65 
April 15, 1865 
July 33, 1^ 
July 15, 1S68 
March 8, iST^ 
June 33, 1*^70 
Dec. H, 1 87 1 
March 4, 1873 
April 36, 1875 
May 32, 1870 
March 12, 1877 
March 5, 1881 
Dec. 19, 1 88 1 



Attorney-GeneraL—Term 35, No. 39, Augustus H. Garland, apoointed March 6, 1885. 
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g 


No. 


Name. 


Appointed. 


H 


No. 


• Name. 


Appointed. 


i6 
1 6a 


1 
2 
3 

4 

i 


Thomas Ewing 

Alexander H. H. Stewart 

Robert McClelland 


March 8, 1849 
Sept. 12, 1850 
March 7, 1853 
March 6, 1867 
March 5, 1861 
Tan. 8, 1863 
March 4, 1865 
April XS.1865 
May IS, 1865 
July 27,1866 


21 

22 
23 

24a 
as 


-9 

ID 

IX 
12 
13 
14 

'.1 


Jacob D. Cox 

Columbus Delano 

•* *» , 


March 5, i860 
Nov. I, X870 
March 4, 1873 
Oct. 19, 1875 
March 12, 1877 
March 5,1881 
April t, 1883 
March 6,1885 
Jan. 16, 1888 


Jacob Thomoson 


Zachariah Chandler 


19 


Caleb B. Smith 


Carl Schurz 


John P. Usher 


Samuel J. Kirkwood 




Henry M. Teller 


20a 


James Harlan 




IRUiaml''. Vilas 




0. H. Browningr 





POSTM A STERS-GEN ERAL. 



Marcb 6, ilH5 

Jacob Collamer 9 March 8, 1S49 



Cave Johnson, 



5 
7 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

14a 



bam 'J Osgood 

Timothy Pickering.. 

Joseph Habersham.. 



Gideon Grangrer. . 



Return J. Meigs, Jr. 



John McLean 

William T. Barry." 
Amos Kendall 



John M. Niles..., 
Francis Granger. 



Charles A. Wickiiffe . 



bept, 26, 1789 
Aug. I a, 1791 
March 4, 1793 
Feb. 35, 1795 
March 4, 1707 
March 4, iSoi 



Nov. a8, 1801 
March 4, 1805 
March 4, 1809 
March 17, 1S14 
March 4, 1S17 
March $, iSai 
June 36, 1S23 
March 4, 1825 
March 9, 1S29 
March 4, iS^^ 
May I, 1835 
March 4, 1837 
May 5, 1840 
March 6, 184 1 
April 6, 1841 
Sept. 13, 1S41 

F^tmastwVGenertl— No. 311 Walter Q-Gresham, api)ointed April 3, 1883 ; No. 
tober 14, 1884 ; Term 35, No. 33, William F. Vilas, appomted March 6, 1885; No. 
January 16, 1888. 



16 


12 


16 


M 


16a 


»4 


17 


;i 


IS 


II 




IQ 


19 


ao 




21 


20 




20q 






23 


21 


3.1 


22 






24 


23 


^1 




27 


24 


as 


24a 


29 



Nathan K. Hall. 
Samuel D. Hubbard, 
James CampbelL.... 
Aaron V. Brown... 

Joseph Holt 

Horatio King 

Montgomery Blair.. 
William Dennison. 



Alexander W. Randall. 
John A. J. Creswell 



Marshall Jewell. . . ., 
James N.Tyner...., 
David McK. Key.. 
Horace Mavnard . . , 
Thomas L. James. . 
Timothy O. Howe., 



July 33, 1890 
Aug. 31, iSsa 
March §, 1853 
March 6, 1857 
March 14, 1859 
Feb. I a, 1861 
March 5, iS6i 
ScpL 34, 1864 
March 4, iS6$ 
April IS, iS6s 
July as, 1866 
March 5, 1869 
March 4, iStj 

March la, 1877 
June a, 1880 
March 5, i88t 
Dec ao, iSSi 



3a, Frank Hatton, appointed Oc- 
34, Don M. Dickinson, appointed 
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988 



No. of 
Congress. 



No. of 
Session. 



Tune of Session. 



3d.. 
4th. 

Sth. 

6th. 
7th. 
8th. 
9th. 



loth., 

nth., 

lath. 

13th.. 

14th. 
iSth., 
i6th. 
17th. 
z8th. 
19th. 



ist March 4, 

ad Jan. 

3d Dec 

ist Oct. 

ad Nov. 

isL Dec 

ad... Nov. 

..Dec. 

..Dec. 



ist.. 
ad.. 



I 1st May 

^ad Nov. 

...Dec. 



3d. 

ist. 

ad.. 



ist 

''ad., 



1st 
ad.. 



Dec. 
Nov. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

ist Oct 

ad Nov. 

Dec 
Dec. 

\ ist Oct 

lad Nov. 

ist May 

.Vov. 
Dec. 

j 1st Nov. 

lad Nov. 

ist May a^. 



( ist 
.-{ad 

I 3d 

j 1st 

lad 

( ist 

.^ad 



ti»t. 

• fad.. 

j ist. 

•lad... 

I 1st. 

lad... 

S ist. 

•lad... 

ist. 

•d... 

ist. 

ad... 

ist. 

ad... 

tst. 

3d .. 



Dec. 
Sept 
Dec 
Dec. 

Dec 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 



789-Sept. a9. 
790— Aug. la, 
790— March 3, 
1791-May 8, 
79a— March a, 

>795-June^ 9. 
794-March 3, 

1796— March 3I 

797— July 10, 

'797-Ju»y «6. 
[798— March 3, 

$00— March 3, 
801— May 3, 
:Soa— March 3, 
[S03— March a7, 
ibo4— March 3, 
1S05— April ai, 
1806— March 3, 
1807— April as, 
[So8>March3, 
809— June a8, 
1809— May I, 
Sio— March 3, 
811— July 6, 
Si a— March 3, 
813— Aug. a, 
1813— April 18, 
814— March 3, 
8i<— April 30, 
1816— March 3, 
[817— April ao, 
Si^March 3, 
819— May 15, 
8ao— March 3, 
Sai~May 8, 
;Saa— March 3, 
8a3-May a7, 
834— March 3, 
;8a5— May aa, 
i8as— March 3, 
Sa7-May a6, 
Sa8— March 3, 
.. 8a9— May 31, 
6, 1830— March 3, 



789 
790 
791 

t79a 
793 
179+ 
795 
796 
797 

'797 
790 

799 
800 
tSoi 
Soa 
1803 

^ 

1805 

[S06 
807 
1S08 
S09 

^ 
iSio 

Sii 
i8ia 
813 

814 
Sis 
816 
1817 
818 
819 
8ao 
iSai 
[8aa 
833 
8a4 

^ 
i8a7 
8a8 
8a9 
830 
831 



No. of 
Congress. 

aad 



»3d 

a4th.. 

asth ... 

a6th.... 

a7th.... 

aSth 

a9th.... 
30th.... 
3i8t.... 

33d 

33d .. . 
3»th.... 

3Sth.... 
36th.... 

37th.... 
38th..., 
39th.... 



40th. 



No. of 
Session, 

ist... ... 

3d 



Time of Session. 



ist. 



.Dec 
.Dec 
.Dec 



-__ ^ -J«n« 30^ 

3d Dec 1, 1834— March 3, 



» 



ist. 

3d.. 



Dec 
Dec. 

ist Sept 

3d Dec. 

3d. Dec 

1st Dec 

3d Dec 

»»^ Mfy 311 

3d Dec. 6, 

3d Dec 

ist Dec. 

3d Dec 

ist.... Dec 

ad Dec 

ist Dec. 

ad Dec 

ist Dec 

3d Dec. 

ist Dec 

3d Dec 

ist .rDec 

ad r.Dec 

ist Dec, _ 

ad Aug. 31, 

3d Dec I, 

1st Dec 7, 

3d Dec 6i 

ist Dec 

3d Dec, 

ist 

3d. 

3d Dec 

ist Dec. 

3d Dec 

ist Dec 

3d Dec 

ist March 4, 

,MOV. 31, 



::^ 






841— Sept 13, 
1843— March 3, 

IsH-lSreh'sI 
f*S-Aag. 10. 
1847— March 3, 

'f47-Aug. 14, 1848 
i848~March3^ 



>— March 3, 1833 

835 
4.1836 
3. 

[837— Oct i6^ 
830— March 3, 



■1^ 
1841 

845 

i« 
1845 

[847 



1849-^pt. 30^ 

850— March 3, 
fSi-Aog. 31, 
Sss'March 3, 
8S3-Aug. 7, 
iSS4^March 3, 
;— Aug. 18, 

i8s6— March 3, 



■557- 



;-^une,i4.i^ 

800 

861 
iftSi 
:863 
86$ 
864 

lis 

866 

:867 
867 
557 



irch3, 
as. 

861 — Aug. 6^ 

1863— March 4I 

^March 4, 
1867— March 30, 



t 



849 
gso 
851 
553 
'8S3 

'!«♦ 

8S5 

8S6 

857 



ad Dec a, iS6^July 37,1866 

3d Dec 7, i868--Mardi 4, 1869 
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41st., 



^ad. 



43d.. 
44th. 

4Sth. 
4^h. 



\ 

4 ist. 

.•(ad. 

hd 

•lad. 



iftt March 4, 

ad , .Dec. 6, 

3d Dec. 5, 

ist. March 4, 

..Dec. 4, 

..Dec. a, 
ist .Dec. 1, 

..Dec. 

I ist Dec. 

(ad Dec. 

1st. Oct. 

..Dec. 

..Dec. 
I ist March 18, 

..Dec. I, 

..Dec. 6, 



^ISt. 
ad. 
3d. 

^ISt 
ad. 
3d. 



7. 
6. 
4» 
«S, 
3. 



869— A mil a^, 1S69 
869-JuIy 15, 1S70 
870— March 4, 1871 
[871— April ao^ 1871 
871— June 10, 187a 
i87a--March ^, 1873 
873-lune a3, 1874 
1874— March 4, 1875 
875— Aagr. 15, JS76 
1876— March 4, 1877 
:877-Dec " 3. i8w 
877— June ao, 1878 
S78— March 4, 1879 
^S79-Iuly I, 1879 
579— June 16, 18S0 
S8o-Marc h 4, 188a 



47th. 

48th. 

49th.. 
50th., 



"t Dec. 5, i88x— Aug. 8, i88a 

^ Dec. 4, 188a— Mar. 4, 1883 

ist Dec 3. 1883— July 7, 1884 

ad Dec i, 1884— Mar. 4, 1885 

"t Dec. 7. 1885— Aug. 5, x886 

ad Dec. 6, 1886-Mar. 4, 1887 

ist Dec 5, X887 ...... 



Note. — 10 determine the years covered bv a given Congress, double the number of the Congress and add the prod- 
uct to 17S9; the result will be the year in which the Congress closed. Thus, the 35th Congress— 70* 17S0— 1850, that 
being the year which terminated the 35th Congress on the 4th of March. To find the number of a Congress sitting in 
any given year, subtract 17S9 from the year; itthe result is an even number, half that number will give the Congress. 
6f which the year in question will be the closing year. If the result is an odd number, add one to it» and half the result 
will give the Congress, of which the year in question will be the first year. 





THE REV. FRANK HARDIN, D. D. 
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Name. 


State. 


Congress. 


Term of Service. 


Bom. 


Died. 


1 
s 

8 

4 
6 

T 


F.A. Muhlenbcrir... 
Jonathan Trumbull . . . 
F.A. Muhlenberg... 
Jonathan Dayton 

Nathaniel Macon.... 
** ** 

Joseph B. Vamnm . . . 

Henry Clay !.!! 


Pennsylvania . . 
Connecticut.... 
Pennsvlvania.. 

North Carolina. 
»i \% 
II li 

Massachusetts . 
«• 

Kentucky...*.".". 

S. Carolina, \ 

ad Session, f 

Kentucky 

M 

New York.*.*."/ 
ad Session, f 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

New York 

Vir^nia. 

Tennessee..!"/ 
ad Session, f 

II 
Virginia,...!!!.' 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Indiana 


ist Congress 
ad Congress 
3d Congress 
4th Congress 
tth Congress 
6th Congress 
7th Congress 
8th Congress 
9th Congress 
10th Congress 
nth Congress 
1 2th Congress 
13th Congress 

13th Congress 

14th Congress 
icth Congress 
loth Congress 

i6th Congress 

17th Congress 
iSth Congress 
19th Congress 
20th Congress 
2 1 St Congress 
22d Congress 
23d Congress 

23d Congress 

24th Congress 
2Cth Congress 
26lh Congress 
a^th Congress 
28th Congress 
29th Congress 
30th Congress 
3 1 St Congress 
32d Congress 
33d Congress 
34th Congress 
35th Congress 
36th Congress 
37th Congress 
38th Congress 
39th Congress 
40th Congress 
4xst Congress 
42d Congress 
43d Congress 


April 1, 1789 to March 4, 1791 
Oct. 34, 1791, to March 4, J793 
Dec. 2, 1793, to March 4, 1795 
J>€c. 7, 1795. to March 4, i W 
May IS, 1797. to March 3, 1799 
Dec. 2, 1799, to March 4, 1801 
Dec. 7, 1801, to March 4, 1803 
Oct 17, 1803,10 March 4, 1805 
Dec. 2, 1805, to March 4, 1807 
OcU 26, 1807, to March 4, 1S09 
May 22, 1809, to March 4, 181 1 
Nov. 4, iSi 1. to March 4, 1813 
May 24, 18 13, to Jan. 19, 1S14 

Jan. 19, 18x4, to March 4, 1815 

I>«c. 4» 181S, to March 4, 1817 
Dec. 1. 1817, to March 4, 1819 
Dec. 6, 1819, to May 15, 1820 

Nov. 15, 1S20, to March 4, 1821 

Dec. 4. 1821, to March 4, 1823 
Dec. I, 1823, to March 4, 1825 
Dec. 5, 1825, to March 4, 1827 
Dec. 3, 1827, to March 4, 1829 
Dec. 7, i829i to March 4, 1831 
Dec. 5, XS31, to March 4, 1833 
Dec. 2, 1833, to June a, 1S34 

June 2, 1835, to March 4, 1835 

Dec, "7, ii?3^. to March 4, 1S37 
Sept. §, i!i37. io March 4, 1839 
Dec. 10, iSj.j, to March 4, 1841 
May 31, iS.^ 1,10 March 4, X84) 
Dec. 4, '^4 I. 10 Marjh 4, 1845 
Dec. 1, iS|.^. 10 March 4, 1S47 
Dec. 6, iS^7. to March 4, 1849 
Dec. as, iSv>. to March 4, 1851 
Dec. I, J^^ .0 March 4, 1853 
Dec. 5, )^^ March 4, 1855 
Feb. a, ]^ ,0 March 4, 1857 
Dec. 7, » -^^ . March 4, 18C9 
Feb. I, iSf March 4, 1861 
July 4, iSi/ March 4, 1863 
Dec. 7, iS< u lo March 4, 1865 
Dec 4, ifrji^. ?o March 4, 1867 
March 4, jS^>7, 10 March 4, 1869 
March 4, i^v, 10 March 4, 1S71 
March 4, 1S7 1, to March 4, 1873 
Dec. 1, 1S73, to March 4, 187s 


I7S0 
1740 

i746 
"7S7 

1750 
>777 
I77<5 

1784 
1783 

i78i 

»797 
1795 

12? 

18.$ 

iSoo 

!8'i6 
1822 

;g 

1823 


1801 
1809 

iii; 

.83* 
iSai 

-857 

i8s4 
1841 

i857 

• ••• 
1869 
1S49 

•i 

^868 
1S59 

isrx 


8 

• 

10 

11 

18 
18 

14 
15 


4^ j,' 

LangdonCheves...'! 

Henry Clay 

** " 

John W. Taylor.... ■! 

Philip P. Barbour. . . . 

HemyClay 

John W.Taylor 

" ** 

John BeU \ 

JameaK.Polk 

RobtM.T.Huntir'.'. 
lohn White 


16 
17 


John W. Jones 

John W. Davis 

Robert C Winthrop.. 

Howell Cobb :.. 

linn Boyd 


18 


Massachusetts. 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

•1 

Massachusetts.'. 
South CaroUna. 
New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania... 


81 
88 


u 7i ;;;; 

Nathaniel P. Banks*.! 
hmeaL.Orr 


88 
M 
85 


Wm. Pennington.... 
GalushaA.Grow.... 
Schujrlcr ColfiuK 

4 M •! \'" 

James G. Blaine 

•• If 

« 11 J*'* 


1^ 


88 


II 

CI '] 

Maine !!!! 


■ ••. 




•1 

«4 


..., 
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27 


[• Michael C. Kerr 


Indiana......... 


44th Congress 


Dec. 6, 187s, to Aug. ao, 1876 


1827 


1876 


18 


Samuel J. Randall.. \ 


Pennsylvania \ 
ad Session. ) 


44th Congress 


Dec. 4, X876, to March 4, 1877 


1838 


.... 




" •* . . . . 


Pennsylvania 


45th Congress 


Oct. 15, 1877, to March 4, 1879 


.... 


.... 




" ** 


(( 


46th Congress 






...• 


^ 




Ohio. 


47^1 Congress 




1836 


•••• 


30 


JohnG. Carlisle,.... 
tt It 


Kentucky 

::::: 


48th Congress 
49th Congress 
50th Congress 


Dec. 3, 1883, to March 4, 1885. 
Dec. f 188s, to March 4, 1887, 
Dec. 5, 1887, to 


xSas 


.... 



No I E. — SpcHkcrs elected pro temtHtrt are iiui iiiciud«U ia Ihe above tabic The hgiures prehzed indicate the 
of Speakers, not the sequence of their official termc 
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History of Protidefltial Eloctiont, Giving a Summary of Popular aad Electoral Votot for PreiidMl and 
Vice-President of the United States, 1789-1884. 



I _ 
PS 



♦ Presidents 



Candidates. 



Vote. 



Popular. 



* V. -Presidents. 



Candidates. 






oS 



Presidents. 



Candidates. 



Vote. 



Popular. 



Vicb-Presidbh'/ • 



73 



Geo. Washington 
lohn Adams 



John Adams 

John Jay 

R. H. Harris( 



179a 
«3S 



J796 
16 



John Rutledgne. . 
John Hancock. 
Georgx; Clinton, 
S. Hunting^don 
John Milton. .., 
James Armstrong 
Benj. Lincoln . . 
Edward Telfair 
Vacancies.... 



Geo. Washington 
John Adams... 
George Clinton. 
Thos. Jefferson. 

Aaron Burr 

Vacancies.... 



138 F. 
R. 



800 R. 
16 R. 



138 



John Adams..., 
Thos. Jefferson. 
Thos. Pinckney, 

Aaron Burr 

Samuel Adams. 
Oliver Ellsworth. 
George Clint«n, 

Tohn Jay 

James Iredell. . . 
Geo. Washington 

John Henry 

S. Johnson 

C. C. Pinckney. . 

Thos.Jeffersc.w». 

Aaron Burr 

John Adams. .. 
C.C. Pinckney.. 
Johnjay 



69 



13^ 



t73 



1804 
17 

176 
180S 

176 



Thos. Jefferson . . . 
C.C. Pinckney... 

James Madison.. 
C.C. Pinckney... 
George Clinton.. 



162 



George Clinton 



1813 

18 
aiS 

1816 

aai 



Vacancy 

James Madison.. 

De Witt Clinton.. 

Vacancy 



James Monroe. 
RufusKing 



i4RuiiuKing... 



George Clinton 
RufusKing . 
John Langdon 
James Madison 
James Monroe 



Elbrid] 



12S 
89 Jared 



i6a 

M 

"3 

47 

9 

3 

3 



Ige Gerrriji 
Ingersoll 96 



iSaaR. 
24 O. 
^35 



1S24 

34 

261 



1828 
»4 
a6i 



Vacancies 

James Monroe. . 
JohnQ. Adams. 



D. D.Totnpldns 
Jno.E. Howard 
James Ross. . . . 
John Marshall 
RobLG. Harper 



Vacancies 

!w Jackson. 

' I : Q. Adams . . 

^^ . It. Crawford. 

n -^rvCUy 



x55.87a 
105,331 




\\\-zxizy .... 

Vsiiliriwjackson*. 
J |^F^ Q. Adams. 



i ohnC. CalbounJ iSa 

ath. San£ord..| V 

Nath. Macoo...! 24 

A. Jackson 1 13 

M. VanBuren.l 
Henry Clay 



647.a3i 
509,097 



^Ri. 



C. CaU&< 

ichard Ruslu. 
Wm. Sntiitlx 



'§ 
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HMory ol Presidential Electient, giving a Summary of rtpuiar and Electoral Votes for Prnldent And 
Vice-President of tlie United States, 1789-1884.— Continued. 



^> 




d t; 




'f^n 




w 




^1 


5 


BH 


a: 


tl 


% 


V- 


I 



PRESii>E?rrs. 



Z: Candidates. 



Vote, 



Fcipnlar, 



i^ljll Henry Clay 



AM William Wirt. 






a<H 



John Floyd. ...\ 



M. Van Biiren.* 
W, H. Hurrisonl 
Hugh L. White ! 
Daniel Webster f 
W, I*- Maa^mj 

W. II. Harrison,, 
M . Vati Burcti , , 
JujncB G. fiirqey. 



Ilenry Clay . . . . . . 

JiMoes G. BimeyH 

Zachary Taylor. » 

Lewt« Cn*» 

M, Van Uurtn... 



Franklin Pierre.. J j^^ r,6ot^7J| 



Winfick! Scott., 
Tohn P, IlflJo, ,,. 



James Buchanan. 
Jnci. C. Fremont, 
Millard Fillmore, 

Abmham Lincciln 
J, r.Dreckinridgr: 
John Bell.... . 



Vic b • Presidrattis, 



Candidates, 



^,Spj!iiy M, Van iMrcn. 









j,tjS,7Dj 



iji- Jtihn Tvlcf , 



Ipjt'^OijIoi 



I, Ml ,36 1 






1 1 ; I lenrv Xjt^t 



7' A. Etlmaker^!! 
Wm. Wilkins.. 



|?«J SR* M, Johnson 
7rF. Grftnjfvr.... 
3?" Jahtt TyltT,. . , H 
Win. Sitiith..., 



170 



i6j 



n^ 



JbimaoQ , 



L, W,Tajewdl 

Jamts K. Polk. 

fjeo. M. Dalla*. 
lOf T.Frelinichny'n 



M, Flllmofe 
%Vm. O. BullLf 
C, F, Adams, . 

Wm/ILKinjj., 



^i'0hKM 4i W. A. iirahawi. 
'^^^^4. ■ Gto. W, Julian, 



j; C^nreckSnVe 
W, I.. Duytofi. 



i^H, Hymtin 

7i|loscit|i Ijine^ . . 






1S9 



iS64'R. 



»J6,D 



FftBSinELXTS. 



Owidida^les. 



Vole. 



PopulHI-. 



I 



Ahnilmm LinfjO^n 



Geo. B, Alf Clelbn 
Vacandt!**.,, 
iH. I' lyases S. Grant 



b37|D 
i^j R 



11' ta^ 



t^.l 



»54 



401 



'74, 
3fJ 



Ho'rallo Seymour 
Vacancies, . . , ► , 
tHyssea S. Grant* Ij' 
Horace ClTceleyr . 
Cliii rles O ' Comnof 
Jjimes HIack . , 
T. A. Henii ricks, 
li. Grstz Brown 
Chas J, Jenkins 
D^ivid Ditvla. 

vkotCounted 
Ruth. B, Hay*;* . 
Samuel J. Tfldcn, 

PetiiT Cooper 

G. Clay Smith... 
ScaltennfETi. . . . . ^ - 
1,A. C;*rfifld.... 
W, S. Hancock.. 
J. B- \Vea.v*f .... 
Scattering 



Grower Cle^fland 
laffiesG. Blaine. , 
Jdlin P. St, John. 
Benj, F, B«ilcr. . 
Sc^ttermg..., ... 



i.SciSjjj 



X0i5^ 
*,709/i'3 



im^n^ 



M; 



VlCK^ pR KSIDKN TS- 



Oftiidid»te*, 



A. Johiuofi 
G,H, Pendleton 

3M S. CfililX. 

SoF. P, Blair, Jr.. 



_ , Itcnry Wilson 

^3j4j079j' -hBi Grat^ Brown 
39^^. hIG^o, W^, Julian. 
A, H. CiiiqdU. 
J. M, Piilmer.. 
T. E, Bnimlctte 
W,S+ Grt>esbe'k 
W. B. Mikcbcn 
N,P. Bflokfi., 




W\ A Whftrkr 
T.A. Hendricks 



C. A. Arthur 
W. H, Enyliih. 
B.J,C 



WlisI 
lAfmKn 



T. A, Hendrick*; 
John A, Logan 

A, M, West,.., 



8t 

.SI 

1 






1S5 



1^3 
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AbbreYiatioiiA— A., Americaa; A. M., Anti-Mason; C. U., Constitutional Union; D.. Democrat: D. L., Democrat Lib- 
eral; F., Federalist; F. D., Free Democrat; F. S., Free Soil; G., Greenback; I. D., Independent Democrat; L., Liberty; 
N. R., National Republican; O.. Opposition: P., Prohibition; R., Republican; T. Temperance; W., Whig. 

• PreYious to the election of 1804 each elector voted for two candidates for President; the one receiving the highest 
number of votes, if a majority, was declared elected President; and the next highest Vice-President. 

t Three States out of thirteen did not vote, viz: New York, which had not passed an electoral law; and North Car* 
oUsU and Rhode Island, which had not adopted the Constitution. 

X There having been a tie vote, the choice devolved upon the House of Representatives. A choice was made en the 
thirty-sixth ballot, which was as follows: Jefferson — Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia — 10 States. Burr— Connecticut, Miassacnusetts, New Hamp* 
shire and Rhode Island — 4 States. Blank— Delaware and South Carolina — a States. f § 

>) No choice having been made bv the Electoral College, the choice devolved upon the House of Represcntktives. A 
chofce was made on the first ballot, which was as follows: Adams — Connecticut, Illinois, Kcntuckv, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Vermont— 13 States, lack- 
son— Alabama, Indiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Tennessee— 7 States. Crawford- 
Delaware, Georgia, North CaroUna. and Virfpnia— «i States. % 

>) No candidate having received a majority of the votes of the Electoral College, the Senate elected R. M. Johnson 
Vice-Prudent, who received 33 votes; Francis Granger received \6, 

s) ElevenStatesdidnot vote, viz: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virfirinia. 



: votes of Arkansas, (\ and Louisiana, 8, cast foe 

, , . 2 electoral vote would have been 300 for U. S. Grant 

fend 66 for opposing candidate. 
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Presidents. 



Bora* 



Washington k..,.Fch. ai^ t^j^* 

Adams ....Oct. j&, 173S- 

Jeflerson *,,... April a, 1743, 

Madison ^* March iA^ 1751 h, 

Monroe ,,. April iS^ 170.. 

July If, i7<^7. 



Died. 

. Dec. 14, 799 

r4,i8j6 

_ Iy4,i8a6 

..June sS, 18^ 

831 

848 



3ury4;i8a6 

June s8, 18^ 

Adams ,,.*- July If, i7<^7,*.* P^b. aiL 1848 

Jackson March i^, 17(^7 luneS, iS^s 

VanBuren .\,*Dcc. £, i7Sj> .Vo\y %\^ i86a 

Harrison Ftb, 9^ 1773,., April 4, 184 1 

Tyler ^..Mnrchag^ 1790.*** Ian. 17, i86a 

Polk.... ,.,,..Nav, %^ 1795 Jiwe 15, 1849 

LE6ISUTURES, ELECTORAL VOTE, RATES OF IN- 
TEREST, ETC , OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 









n 


n 


*,j 


1 


1 


VTA-mk 




1 


'7i 
b 







> 

1 

6 


1^ 


Is 


1 


¥ 




^ 


^ 


H 


^ 


;2: 


z. 


^ 


ei 


Alabama 


Bk. 






^ 




10 


& 


1 


s 


8 


ArkajM»».. 


Bic. 











< 


1 


10 


d 


Califonua 


Btit. 






f^ 




6 


t 


> 


« 


7 


Cdtcmido „,.,,. 


Bic. 






!? 




i 


ft 


» 


10 


Cofsoccticat...,. 


An. 








6 


6 


* 


6 


Pctavmre^..,^ .. 


Bl^?. 






N 




\ 


6 


1 


6 


6 


Florida 


IVir, 






rSn 




4 


< 


4 


4 


A 


lUinoU. ■"!'*."' 


Bic. 






S 


19 




6 
10 


4 


8 


S 


Indiana « 


Rh'. 






<^i 


ij 


15 


ao 


H 


ft 


jD\¥ft*..., .»..*.* 


Bic. 






P* 




n 


in 


% 


in 


6 


JCaoKLg «.,j,« 


Bii-. 






IS 




^ 


S 


1 


Vi 


J 


Kejitucky 


Bic, 






lO 


la 


M 


a 


6 


IXFuisiona. 


Rte. 






qp 


6 


S 


? 


^ 
i 


8 


S 


M^ine ...,.*,.. 


Bier, 

BiL^ 




4 


N 

?? 


iS 


J 


1 


* 
6 


MarTland 


2 


M9S£SChU9Ctt»,, . 


An, 






Tl 


»1 


ao 


• 


« 


Mlchi^n „ 


Bip. 






N 


9 


n 


6 


6 


10 


7 


Mitjnciota „ - . 


Bie. 






f<» 


\ 


S 


6 


A 


to 


7 


Mlssi^inpi 


Bie, 






?* 


f. 


i> 


1 


tn 


6 


MiHiroari 


Bit, 






7d 


1,1 


M 


10 


<! 


10 


A 


Nebraska 


Bit. 






40 


1 


1 


ii 


4 


JO 


7 


Nevatl*. ....... 


Hie 






00 


I 


1 


t 


* ; 


10 


K«w Hampshire 


Uic. 






N 


,1 


■v 


e 


f, i 


6 


NcwVork 


An. 






N 


7 


M 


A 


6 


6 


6 


An. 




3 


N 


Jl 


JS 


6 


6 


6 


5 



Presidents. Bom. Died. 

Taylor "Nov. 34, 1784 Junea 1850 

Fillmore Jan 7, 1800 March 8, 1874 

Pierce Nov. a^, 1804 Oct 8, x8oo 

Buchanan '^"^ ^3* '79* June i, i8tiS 

Lincoln Feb. la, 1809 April 15, 186$ 

Johnson Dec ag, 180S J«ly3i» 1875 

Grant April 27, 182a July 23, 1885 

Hayes Oct. 4, 1822 

Garfield Nov. 19, 1831 Sept. 19, x88x 

Arthur Oct. 15, 1830 Nov. 15, x886 

Cleveland 1837 

ELECTION UWS OF THE DIFFERENT STATES. 

w 

Length of time required in State, county and town to be s 
voter. 



State, I year; county, 3 months; warder 

precinct, 30 days. /. 
State, X year; county, 6 months; precinct o« 

ward, 30 daj'S. j. 
State, I year; county, 90 days; precinct, 3c 

days. A, 
State, 6 months. Women vote at school 

elections, j. 
St'itc, I year; town, 6 months, h r A, 
State, 1 year; county, i month, a </A. 
State, I year; county, 6 months. / 
State, I year ; county, 6 months. ct\ 
State, I year; county, 90 days; election dis- 
trict, 30 days. A. 
State, 6 months; town, 60 days; ward or 

precinct, 30 days. / dj. 
State, 6 months; county, 60 days; town or 

ward, 10 days. / 
State 6 months, town or ward, 30 days. J. 
State, two years ; county, town or city, i 

year ; precinct, 60 days. A d. 
State, I year ; parish, 10 days. A, 
State, 3 months. A a. 
State, I year; city or county, 6 months. A. 
State, I year: town, 6 months; women vote 

at school elections. A t a c. 

State, 3 mos. ; town or ward, lo days. ^ dj. 

State, 4 mos. ; election dist., 10 days. 1/ 

State, o months, county, i month. A, 

State, I yr. ; county, city or town, 60 days. / 

) I State, 6 months; county, 40 days; ward or 

J precinct, 10 days. /. 

Nevada I State, 6 months ; county or district, jo dys.il 

N. Hampshire. |Town,6 months, b h„ 

New Jersey .... State, i year; county, 5 months. A, 

Vpw Ynrlt ?! State, 1 year; county, 4 months; district^ 
n cw r orK. . . ^ j j^^jj ^p ^j^^j^ ^ ^j^yg ^ 

North Carolina State, i year; county, 30 days, hj. 



Alabama . 
Arkansas . 
California. 

Colorad6 \ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

IlliLiois. . 

Indiana. 

Iowa ... 

Kansas . 

Kentucky.... \ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachus'ts \ 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 
Mississipp i . . . . 
Missotui., 

Nebraska, 
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North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oreg-on. 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virgrinia 

West Virjfinia.. 

Wisconsin 

Territoriss. 

Arizona 

Dakota 

'daho 

Montana 

Nc\r Mexico.... 

Utah 

Washingfton 

Wyoming 



Bfe. 
An. 
Bie. 
Bic. 
An. 
An. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 

Bie, 
Bie. 
Bic. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 
Bie. 



a7 



%\ a day and act 
mileage. 



(N.) None. C*^ 



(Bic., An.) Biennially or Anniially. 
Any rate. 
Each State has two Senators. 

AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR PENSIONS, 

The amount of money expended each year since 1856 for 
pensions is as follows : 



1856 $ i,a96»M9 

1857 ii?io,3tJo 

1S5S 1,219,768 

1S59 1,233,32a 

iS^x) i,ioo,8oa 

1861 i/>34.S99 

1S62 

iS6? 

i8d< 

2865 



»?7a "8,533.. 

1873 a9.359.4261 

1874 39.038,414 

1875 39,456,216 

»876 38,357,395 

'877 37,963,752 

'878 37,137,019 

«879 35,i3i,4Sa 

•^ 56.777,»74 

iSSi «>.0S9,278 

»882 f5.345»'94 

'883 66,012,574 

,1884 55,439,228 

^ ... , .1885 56,103,367 

1870 $38,346.202(1886 63;404,864 

1871 34,443.894 >887.. 75,<»9.«« 

l*9t»l 974,7x4,106 



1867, 
186S. 
18S9, 




ELECTIOM LAWS OF THE DIFFERENT STATES. 

CONCLUDED. 



Ohio ^j 

Oregon .'. 

Pennsylvania.. . j 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 

Texas.... 



■■\ 



Vermont, 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 



btate, 1 year; county, 30 days; town, vil- 
lage or ward, 30 d'ajrs. k. 
State, 6 mos. ; county or district, 90 days. /. 
State, I year; election district, a raos. cL 
State, I jrear ; town or city, 6 months, h k 
State, I year; county, 60 days, k^ 
State, I year; county, 6 months, fk d. ^ 
State, I year; county or election district, 6 

months, a dj. 
State, I year; town, 3 months, k d. 
State, I yr; county, city or town. 6 mos. Aa 
State, I year; county, 30 days. M a. 
State, I year, a/. 



(a) Paupers not allowed to vote, (b) Property qualifi* 
cations required, (c) Voters must have paid their taxes. 
(d) No registration required, (e) Must oe able to read 
and write. (/) Must pay poll-tax. (ff) Foreij^ncrs must 
be residents of tbe State two years ana six months, (i) 
Foreigners must have lived in the U. S. five years and be 
naturalized. (/ ) Foreijmers must be residents of the U. 
S. one year, (j) Foreigners can vote if they have de- 
clared ineir intention to become citizens. 

Federal Vessels Captured or Destroyed by Coated- 
federate << Cruisers." 



Ships 

Brigs 

Barks 

Schooners . 



Steamboats 4 

Gtmboats a 

Cutter I 

Tugr 1 



Vessels Captured or Destroyed for Vlolatien off the 
Blockade, or in Battle, from May, 1861, to May, 
1865. 

Schooners, 735; sloops. 155; steamers, a6a; bmrkft, tj\ 
brigs, 30; ships, 13: ironclads and rams, 16; brigantinrs, s; 
gunboats, 3; propellors, 4; pilot boats, 2; boats, 8; yacbts» 
3; tugs, 3; Mrkatine, i pungy, i; miscellaneoas, 86. 
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United States Patent Office Business. 

Coni{)arative Statement of the business of the office from 

1837 ^o 1^6, inclusive. 

From the Report of the Commissioner of Patents, Jan. 31 

iSSi. 



Calendar Year. 



18 a., 
183S.. 

1S39.. 
i8^o.. 
1S41.. 
1S42., 
1843.. 
1S4}.. 

mi: 

mi: 

1^9.. 
1S50., 
1S51., 
1852 . 
1853.. 
1854.. 

185s.. 

1861.. 
1S63.. 
1863.. 
1S64.. 
1865.. 

iS6r>.. 



11 

819 

1,240 
1,272 

\% 

».9S5 
a, 193 
3,258 

3,539 
3,673 

a,334 
4,435 
4.960 

4.771 
S.3O4 
6,325 

7,553 
4.613 
5.o.iS 
6,014 
6,933 
10,664 
»5.369 
21,270 
20,420 
19 271 
19,171 
19.473 
18,246 
30,414 
21,602 
21,6^.3 
31,435 
30,3oS 
20,260 
30,059 
23,012 
26,059 
3i»533 
35»577 
3S»6oo 
35»7i7 
35,968 



Total 59Xt9it 



1869. 
1S70. 
.87.. 
1872. 

.fi, 
.111:: 
;i|?:: 
;lg:: 

i88x.. 
i88a.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886 . 



A^lica- 
tions. 



Caveats 
Filed. 



328 

313 
391 

3S0 
453 
448 



S 



906 

I/)24 

1,010 

934 
1.007 
1,084 

»,937 
3,733 
3,597 
3,705 
3*624 

3.366 
3.090 

\t 

3,094 
3.J97 
2,809 

3.755 
3,630 
3,490 
3,406 
3,553 
a,74» 
3,58a 

2.553 

2,5«3 
81,393 



Patents 
Issued. 



435 
530 
435 
475 
495 
5»7 
531 

503 



503 
619 



1,070 



l,O30 

958 
1,903 
2,034 
3,503 
3,910 

3,7 «o 

4,538 
4,819 
3,340 
3,531 
4,170 

5.030 

6,616 
9,453 
13.015 
13-378 
nm> 
13,331 
13,033 

'^ 

17,036 

13619 

•13,935 

",735 
13.947 

16,584 
19,267 
92,383 
20,413 
24,233 
22,508 

• 384,399 



Public Debt of the United States, 1 791-87. 

statement of Outstandinji^ Principal of Public Debt of th« 
United States on the ist of January of each year from 
1791 to 1843, inclusive; and on the ist of July of each year 
from 1843 to 1881, inclusive. 

From the Annual Report of the SccrctJiry of the Treasury 
on Finances, 



791. 
793. 

793- 
79*. 



Soi, 
;So3. 

S03. 
So|. 
;»o5. 
800. 



809. 
810., 
811. 
813 , 
813., 
S14.. 



S17.. 
S18 
819.. 
S20.. 

831.. 

S32.. 

S33.. 

S24 . 
825.. 

S36.. 

S37.. 
S28.. 
839.. 
S30.. 
S31.. 
^33.. 
533.. 
S34.. 
835.. 
836.. 

S37.. 

839.. 
840 



*75.4>^J.47^.5^ 
27,137 ,9*4.66 
50-^53,634.0^ 
73.427,404.77 
Bo.747,5^7'.39 
S3.7f>3,T7i,o7 

iSi,.:»^.47"'33 

7^|,JjH,S2,i.|2 

7B,4oS.t<.v>,77 

J2p976>ayf.35 
S J ,033^050.80 
S(\;'iJ,o3j,35 

S2, 3 1 a, 15a CO 
75,w,i7Li.66 
fj9, 118,39^.64 
Os,if/>.3Jr.97 
57^J3, 192.09 
5Jt173.*i7 53 
4WJS.5S;.76 
4S*»c^p7.9o 
55,9g,&27.57 
8it497,^j.34 
99,83 3,<:iij. 15 

iJi7.Jl*.93374 
113*491 .9^ 5 '»o 
103.4^1^^.63,1.83 



pj,^jj;,5*^S.i< 
Sc^.i;S7,4 27/16 
93^51'"^ W-'^ 

^.'*>777 77 

Si^54,f>S9'99 

67*475,(4 ^S7 

55.4^1,^167 

4S,s.'H5.icr..5o 
39,123,191.68 
34,^^3,3^5.18 

7,001,^8.83 

4760,082.08 
3r.5>3.o5 
3.36,957.83 

3,-;o3,i3i.o7 
10,434.331.14 
$3,573,343.83 

5 25t\^:5-54 



1841.. 
1S43.. 

%-:, 
1849.. 
1S50., 
1851., 
1853., 
1S53. 
1854.. 

%:. 

%■:. 

1859.. 

i860.. 

1861 

1863.. 

1S03., 

1864.. 

1865.. 

1866.. 

1869. 
1870., 
1871 
1S73. 

'573. 
1874. 
'875. 



;i?J:::: 
1879. . . 
1880... 

x88i... 
i88a... 
X883... 
'1884... 
'1885... 



I1887. 



3*74S.*?*2nOO 
33,4^^1, 653. Si> 

K,SS«,ioj.97 
3S,Si6^5;34.7j 
47.&f4.£^J-2t 

6lHS3.773-^ 
68,304j9&.oj 
<^.i'/Vl4i-7* 
59.^3,117-70 

35*5^>S53.56 
3 E, 97s 537.00 

4t,|ffrH85t.rH 
9D,^^737J 

S24il7&»l!3 1J 

rrii9H773i'i^.6;| 

1 Si5,7^*.|70.57 

2/i,^/H7,y43.74 

a*77>23f'T 171*59 
2,67^ tif\ioij.87 
3,i:iri,fiS7,^M9 

2,;:^. ;^,,.;,ii 
3,353,31 1,333.33 
3,35.1,35 i,.338.7S 
3A34,183,994.30 
3351,690,468.43 
3,333,384,531.9s 
3,180,395,0^7.15 
3,305,301,393.10 

3,35?».305,893.S3 

3,349»567»a33 o4 
3,128,791,054 63 
3»077,389%«5j 58 
1,936,688,678 03 
1.893»547»413 07 
1.838,904,607 57 
1,879,340,557 14 
117831438,697 78 
«i700.77»i948 68 
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Aggregate Banking Capital and Deposits In the United States, June, 1882. 

COMPARED WITH 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879 AND i83o. 
From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, December, 18S1. ^ 



\ 


National Banks. 


State Banks, private 
bankers, etc 


Savinfl:s Banks 
with capital. 


Savins Banks 
without 
CapiUl. 


TotaL 


I 


No. 


Capital. 
Mill. 


De- 
posits. 
Mill. 


No. 


Capital 
Mill. 


De- 

posite. 
Mill. 


No. 


Mill. 


De- 
posits 
Alill. 


No. 


De- 
posits. 
Mill. 


No. 


Capital. 
Mill. 


De- 
posits. 
Mill. 


1876 

% 
:^' 

1881 
1882* 


3,opi 
a,07tf 
a,os6 
3,048 
a,''76 


Soo.-i 
481.0 
470-4 
455.3 
4?6.o 
460.3 
484.9 


7i3'4 
900.8 

1.139.9 
M19.6 


3.303 
3.799 
3.709 

\^^ 

4,0x6 
4,473 


3.4 

3l8.fi 

3oa.2 
197.0 
190 I 
306.5 
328.4 


4S0.0 
470.5 
4»3.3 
3^0 
1C01.4 
627.5 
779.0 


36 
36 

23 
29 

3«1 

36 

43 


5.0 
49 
3 a 

4.2 
4.0 

4.a 
4.0 


1' 

36.3 
36. 

3t.^^ 
37.6 
43.5 


% 

6^ 

639 
635 


S44.6 
?43 3 
803.3 

7^7- » 
78:^.0 

863.3 
950.2 


6,611 
S'S79 

^^ 

6,520 
6,796 
7,448 


7«94 

650.0 
670.^ 
717.3 


2/>7S.3 

3,I30.I 

1,930.0 
«.^3.5 

2,319.9 

9f667.3 
3,903.6 



*To November 30, 1883 ; after which date, the tax on bank capital and deposits being repealed, the Coftiptrolle ubas 
no returns furnishing data for continuing this Uble. 



•«'\4acje/®l$''HCe->*^S^)^^^3^wvir 



HISTORY, POPULATION, ETC., OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



ALsibniim , . ., , 
Arkansfuis.,,, - 
CuUftkmia «... 
Colorado .,... 
CcinnH-licul^ . . 
Dcluvvarc. ,-. 

Floridn- .. 

GeoFiriA ,..t^. 

nifBols - 

towa.. 



By ^Vhom First 
Settled, 



\Vherfl Ejtch 

Statu Wits First 

ScttJctL 



171 J Frmth ,* » 
teti5!Frrnch ,„, 
176^ Spani:Lrd.$ , 
iSs^;Anitri.fwns, 
1633 Amcricjm», 
16*7 

i73jl ETTigllsh 

French 

Frtmrh.,,*. 
AiTitTicans* 



1720 
i6yci 

xS^Amcnatui*. 



Mfjbilu ..., 

ArkansAS Post, 
San Diegi>. ... 
Denver ..*,...* 

Windscjr,* 

Ftntis Cui>e Ilimlopcn 
St Auf^ufUnc 

Kaskas kifL , , , 
Vincennes... 
Burbn^ton . . , 
FL LcHTCow'th 



■=S 



<^ 



S(j,7M 
104,500 

2.T30 

S^,ooo 






;^5 



C;tpital of Ench 
scat!!. 



1S14 MontgTiUQien,' 



Liltk" Kock 
SftcntnicnlD 

iSt^^ Denver .. 

17SS Harlford.., 
"^ Dovtr *.., . 

Atlanta..,, 
S[^'Sp^inp;tTL'ld 
I'^r" Iriditm^j^oUs 

36i]TojH!ka 






!^4.^ 
J46»foa 

y/.,o\^ 



Eg 

OS 






5^4 



If itr.d&3r 



6,cjoq 

SjCHXl 

4,pai> 

OvOOO ' 



ji» pr 54=4 
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Kentuckf .,.», 
Louisiana ^.<^» 
Maine . . . . ^ . . 
Maryland , > . , 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan,.... 
Minnesota . ^ . 
Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada.,.^, ... 
New HjimpshiTc 
New Jersey. »».. 

New York. 

North Caroimu. 

Ohio.. 

Oregon. . ... 

Pennsylvania.., 
Rhode Inland , . . 
South CaroJinJi. » 
Tennessee ..*... 

Texas „., 

Vermont 

VirginiEi..., ,.„ 
"West Vir(jLnia,H 
Wisconsin *..... 
Tkrritoribs. 



1775' Americans 
iC^ylFrench 

[6^^^ Ei^li.sh ... 
i6aD; EngliJji.'i ,,, 
1670 French . .,. 
" " Atncrirann. 

Frendi . . . 

Frtnch .,.. 

Americana, 

Americans. 

Kn^liiih ,., 

Dvitch and Danes 

Dutch ..H., 

Enfjiisih ... 

.-VintTicajM. 

AnuTiLiin* 

Znp^ish ... 

Eni^li^h ... 

English . . . 
1757 AmericiiM. 

i7J5lAni*;ricai» 



r7ifj 
1614 

;^ 

liii 

1670 



1607 En|i^li&h ......... Jamesto\vn_ 



f363!America:nft. 
:66i> Friinch 



Boonsboro . 
Iberville.. . . 

Bristol 

St. Mary's . 
Plymouth . 

Detroit 

St Paul.... 
Natchez . . . 
St. Louis . . 



Washoe 

Dover 

Bergen 

New York City 
Albemarle .... 

Marietta 

Astoria 

Philadelphia... 

Providence 

Port Royal 

FL London.... 
St. Antonio.... 
Ft. Dummer ... 



Sec Virginia. . , 
Green Bav 



Arizona 

Dakota .. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico.... 

Utah 

Washington .... 

Wyoming 

Dist. Columbia. 
Indian Ter.. 
Alaska. 



I C90 Spaniards.. 

559 Americans. 
Americans. , 
Americans., 
Spaniards ., 
Americans. 



1S43 
1S53 
1S37 
1847 



1867 



1S45 Americans. 



Americans. 
English .... 



3/^ 
41.346 
31.776 
11,184 

7,800 
56,4S» 
83,5.^ 
47,156 
<>5.3So 
75.995 
ixa,ooo 

o,a8o 

8,330 
47,000 
50,7^4 
39964 

1»*M 



1812 
i8ao 
178S 
1788 
'§37 
«8S7 



Frankfort 

Baton Rouge. . . 

Augusta 

Annapolis 

Boston 

Lansing 

St. Paul 

1817 Jackson 

i8ai Jefferson City.. 
1867 Lincoln 

Carson City.... 

Concord 

Trenton 

Albany 

Raleigh 

Columbus 

1 8^9 Salem 



Harrisburg 

1,306 1750 Pro v. & N'port 
39,385 17SS Columbia .. 
45,600 1796 Nashville.. 

«74»3S6 1845 Austin 

10,312 i70f|Montpelier. 
40,904 1738, Richmond . 
33,000 1863 Charleston. 
53,934 iS^Si Madison . . . 



113,916 

'^^ 

143,776 
131,301 
84.476 

97!^ 

64 

68,991 



1863 
1861 
1S63 
1864 
1850 
1850 

i8S3 



Tucson 

Yankton , 

Boise City . . . . . 

Helena , 

Santa Fe 

Salt Lake City. 

Olympia , 

Cheyenne 



Sitka 



7S0.773 

;;» 
%% 

J4^,Wi 
i,i,lJ,iiO 
ShOSj>7 



IvK ^ - 

4,iSj,Sgii 
27'^'.S3" 
995-S77 

33J,j|d 
6iS,4S7 

40,441 
xj4,|oo 
32,641 
39,'57 
118,430 
H3.907 

30,788 
177.683 



5.000(5 



4.0004 



1,500 

4,500 

S,ooor>so 

1,000 

3.000 

4,000300 

5.000 " 

6,000 



150 pr. ses 
% pr. day. 
050 pr. ses 
\ pr. day. 

5 •• 

300 pr. ses 
5 pv. day. 



".0003 



5.000 
10000 
3/»0 4 
4,0005 



'.5003 



10,000 
4.000 

4. 



500 pr. sea 
1500" 
pr. day. 



looopr ses 
I pr. day. 



^500 5 

4,0004 " 
4fO0O5 « 
1,0003 " 
5 000 540 pr ses. 
3,700 4 pr. day. 
5.000 350 pr ses 



3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
3,600 



^ 






'^ *Indicatcs the year orgaoind. 
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Population of the United States, by Races, in 1870 and 1880. 

From the Official Returns of the Ninth and Tenth Census. 



Statxs and T&rri 

TORIBS. 



Alabama 

Arizona , 

Arkansas 

California , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

DakoU 

Delaware. 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georg^ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . . , 

Michigan 

VI inncsota 

Mississippi 

Missouri'.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Total 

Populat'n 

iSSo. 



i,j6j,sos 
¥>Mo 

62a 700 

i46,6o§ 
177,024 

*^493 

1,543.180 

33,610 

3.077.87' 

1,975,301 

9:^,096 
1.648.690 

■ 9W.Q46 

64S,93f> 

931.94:- 

i,78t.o«5 

1.636,937 

780.773 

1.131.597 

a,i68.3So 

-X 39,'S9 

452^' 



White 
18S0. 



663,185 
3S.»6o 

59'.53' 
767,181 
194,136 
610.7^9 

"33. '47 
120,160 
iiS,9o6 

8i6,'9o6 

39,013 

3.93 '.'Si 

1.938,798 

1.614,600 

952,' 55 
M77.>79 

^ ?54 




Colored 
1880. 



600,103 

310.660 
6.018 
a.435 
".547 

36,442 

59,«;96 

i3/),69> 

7a5.'3? 

46,35 
39.»2S 
9.5 »6 
4S.'07 

463!^$ 
»,45i 

310.330 
16,697 
15,100 

^ 1.564 
650,291 

»4S.3g 
a.3»< 



Chinese 
1S80. 



1,6)3 

13 
75.a»! 
613 



3.379 

213 

^9 
33 
>9 
10 



as 

5» 
J* 



Indians 

civ. or 

taxed. 

18S0. 



a»3 
3^3 
^*95 
16.277 

»54 
355 

»,39' 
5 

.si 
124 
165 

346 

815 

so 
848 
635 

3^ 

7.349 
3.300 
1.857 

"3 
1,663 

335 



White. 
1870. 



5^1.384 

9.58' 

362.115 

499.4 M 

39 331 

'm 

I03.32I 
88,378 

638,936 

10.618 

3,511.096 

» -655.837 
1.1^,307 

3^,377 

1,0^,693 

363,065 

624,809 

605,497 

1.443. 156 

1,167.282 

1.603,146 
18,306 

133. 1 17 



Colored. 
1S70. 



475.5 »o 

36 

133,169 

4,37^ 

«56 

96rj8 

<H 

33,794 

43.< 

9i,( 

545. »43 

60 

38.763 

34560 

5,763 

17.10S 

333.3IO 

364,310 

I 606 

»75k39i 

13.947 

11.S49 

759 

444.301 

118,071 

78g| 



Chinese 
1870. 



493»o 

7 



3 

1 
4.374 



97 



16 

3 

1,949 



Indians 

civ. or 

taxed. 

1870. 



98 

«35 
i,aoo 



K 
a 

40 
47 
3» 

?S 

?3 
S^ 

♦ 
151 

809 

75 

•8 
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s8| 
a9 
30 
3' 
3» 
l\ 
34 

% 

39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 

4r 
47 



Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. . . 

Ohio 

Orejf on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virjfinia 

Washimrton 

W. Vir^nia 

Wisconsin 

Wyominif 



63,366 

346,991 

1,131,116 

5,083,871 
1,390,750 
3,198^ 

4,383.891 
37^,53 • 
99S>577 

i,543,3«;9 

i,'»i,749 
»43,9<>3 
333,«JO 

I,S",S6$ 

6i§,4S7 

1,315.497 

30,789 



TotalUnited States. 50,1^5,783 4 -,403,970* 6,^60,793 105,618 



53,S«| 

346,229 
i,093.«c7 

108,731 
5,016,033 

867,34a 
3,i«7>9ao 

163,07- 
4,i97,oi< 

209,939 

391,105 

1,138,851 

1, 197,237 

142,421 

So*,858 

67,199 

S92,'37 

1,309,618 

19,437 



685 
38,853 
1.015 
65,104 
531,277 
79,900 

o ^ 

[ 
604,332 

403. »5i 
393,384 
333 



<^ 



r^ 



25; 

a,703 
398 



5'4i9 

14 

173 

936 

X 
113 

9,5»2 

156 
27 

9 
501 



6 
3,187 



914 



2,803 
^l 
74 

9,772 
819 

',230 
MO 

'% 
77 
»3i 
352 

i? 

II 

85 
4,405 

3»»6i 
140 



38,959 
3»7.697 
875,407 

90,393 

3,601,946 

3,40,609 

313,319 
389,667 
936,119 
564,700 

86,044 
329.613 
712,89 

33,195 

424.033 

1,051,351 

8,736 




66,407 33,S92,24S 4,886,387 6^,31^4 a';,73i 



PER CENT. OP INCREASE FROM 1870 TO 1880. 

Total PoptUation 30.08 per cent I Colored Population 34.67 per cent 

White Population 39.36 " " | Chinese Population 66.73 " " 

NOTK. — ^Thc inhabitants of Alaska and the Indian Territory (both unorj^^anized as yet) are not included in the 
above total. The census of Alaska in 1880 showed : White, 393 ; Creoles (issue of intermarriage between the wiiites 
and natives), 1,683; Aleuts, 1,960; Innnits, 17,488: Indians, 8,655; total, 30,178. 

The Indian Territory is estimated to contain 60,000 to J75,ooo inhabitants. 

The Indians included in the census in each State and Territory are those reckoned as civilized, or outside of tribal 
orgfanizations. Indians, not taxed, are by law excluded from the census. Estimates of their number vary widely — 
from soOfOO") to 350,001 (the latter as estimated in the census of 1S70), while the latest census or estimate of the Indian 
agencies, as reported in 1S81 to the Commissioner of Indian Af&.irs, elves 346,417 In4ians, excluding Alaska. The 
whole population of the United Sutes exceeds 50,000,000, including Indians and Alaskans. 

In tne Chinese column are included 1,148 Japanese. 



POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Having 10,000 Inhabitants and over, at Gatliered from tlie Latest Census Returns. 



Akron, Ohio. ••• 16,513 

Albany, N. Y 90,903 

Allegheny, Pa 78,681 

AUentown, Pa i8,o6j| 

Alexandria, Va .... 13,658 



Elizabeth, N. J 38,339 

Erie, Pa 37,73o 

Elmira,N.Y 30,541 

East Saginaw, Mich. 19,016 
Easton,Pa ",934 



Memphis, Tenn 33,591 

Manchester, N. H. . . 33,030 

Mobile, Ala 3i,^5 

Meriden, Conn 18,310 

Montgomery, Ala... 16,71^ 



Richmond, Ind 13,743 

Rutland, Vt 13,149 

Rome,N.Y ia,04S 

Rock Island. Ul 11,660 

St. Louis, Mo .150,523 
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Altoona. Pa. I9i7 »6 

Amsterdam, N. Y... 11,711 

Atchison, Kan 15,106 

AUanU, Ga 34,398 

Attleboro, Mass 1 1 , 1 1 1 

Auburn, N. V 12,924 

Aufoista, Ga 23,023 

Aurora, 111 ii>S25 

Austin, Texas , 10,960 

Baltimore, Md 332,190 

Baneor, Maine 16,857 

Bay City, Mich 20,b03 

• Bellevine, 111 10,682 

Biddeford, Maine.. . 12,651 
Bing^hamton, N. Y.. 17,315 
Bloorainrton, IlL . . . . 17,1^ 

Boston, Mass 362,535 

Brids^port, Conn. . . . 29,148 

Brockton, Mass 13,008 

Brooklyn, N. Y 566,689 

Buffalo, N. Y 155,127 

Burlin^on, Vt ",364 

Burlinffton, la 19*450 

Brookfcivcn, N. Y.. 11,544 
Cambridge, Mass... p,740 

Camden, w. J 41,658 

Canton, Ohio 12,258 

Castleton, N. Y 12,679 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 10,104 

Charleston, S. C 49,999 

Chattanoofra,Tenn.. 12,892 

Chelsea, Mass 21,78c 

Chester, Pa i4,99o 

Chicago, 111 503,304 

Cincinnati, O 255,708 

Cleveland, O 160, 142 

Columbia, S. C 10,040 

Columbus, O .'>»,665 

Covington, Ky 29,720 

Cohoes, N. Y »9i4i7 

Council Bluffs, la.... 18,059 

Cbncord. N. H 13,838 

Cortland, N.Y 12,664 

Chicopee, Mass ii»3^5 

Chillicothe, 10,938 

Detroit, Mich 116,342 

Dayton, 38,077 

Denver, Col 35,630 

Des Moines, la 22,408 

Dubuque, la 22,21 

Dover, N. H ii,63 . 

Danbury,Conn 11,669 

Derby, Conn ">649 

Dallas, Texas 10,158 

Davenport, la ^'*^J4 

Bvansville, Ind. ..... 29,280 
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Eau Claire, Wis io,xi8 

Fall River, Mass 49,006 

Fort Wayne, Ind.... 26,880 

Flushing, N. Y i5,9if 

Pond du Lac, Wis. . . 13,091 
FitchburiF, Mass.... 12,40s 

Fishkill,^. Y 10,732 

Georgetown, D. C. . . 12,578 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 32,015 
Galveston, Texas.... 23,253 
Gloucester, Mass .... 19,329 

Galesbure, 111 11 ,446 

Hempsted, N. Y.... 18,160 

Hartiord, Conn 42,553 

Hoboken, N. 1 30,999 

Harrisburs-, Pa 3^*7^ 

llolyoke, Mass 21,851 

Houston, Texas -18,646 

Haverhill, Mass 18,475 

Hyde Park, 111 15,716 

Hamilton, 12,122 

Hannibal, Mo 11,074 

Indianapolis, Ind 75,074 

Jersey City, N. J.... 120,728 
Johnstown, N. Y . . . . 16,626 

Joliet, 111 16,145 

Jackson, Mich 16, '05 

Jacksonville, III 10,927 

Jefficrsonville, Ind... 10. 111 

Jamaica, N. Y i<s'>'^o 

Kansas City, Mo .... 5^; . -^ 1 ; 

Kingston, N.Y iK.M* 

Keokuk, la ia» ' ^7 

Kalamazoo, Mich.... 11,^ 

Lo • isville, Ky 12,t .''s| 5 

Lowell, Mass Si' ^■'^5 

• Lawrence, M ass J ^ ' 7 > 

Lynn, Mass 3^^^ -'^1^ 

Lancaster, Pa 25 , 7 ■ 5 

Lewiston, Me m.h f^i 

Lon« Island City,N. Yi*; .117 

Lexington, KyT V\' '/> 

Leavenworth, Kan . . \ii,y:,o 

Lynchburg, Va 'S*9S9 

Lafayette, Ind 14,860 

Leadville, Col 14,820 

La Crosse, Wis 14,505 

Lincoln, R. I »3,7^S 

Lockport, N. Y 13 52a 

Little Rock, Ark .... 13, 185 

Lincoln, Neb 13.004 

Los Angeles, Cal.... 11,311 

Logansport, Ind ii)*9S 

Lenox, M.Y 10,249 

Milwaukee, Wis....iic,cp 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 46,887 



Macon, Ga 12,74^ 

Maiden, Mass 12,017 

Middletown, Conn . 11,731 
Muskegon, Mich.... 11,262 

Madison, Wis 10,325 

Marlboro, Mass 10,126 

Newburyport, Mass. 13,537 
New York, N. Y.. 1,206.590 
New Orleans, La ... . 216,1^0 

Newark, N. J ^^*j&^ 

New Haven, Conn.. 62,082 
New Bedford, Mass. 26^5 

Norfolk, Va. 21,966 

Norwich, Conn'. 21,141 

Newport, Ky 20,433 

Newburgh, N. Y. . . . 18,050 
New Brunswick,NJ. 17,1(37 

Newton, Mass io«995 

New Albany, Ind.... 16,423 

Newport, R. I 'S»"93 

New Britain, Conn.. 13,5^ 

Norwalk, Conn >3,956 

New Lots, N.Y... . 13,^1 

Nashua, N.H I3,397 

Norristown, Pa 13*064 

Northampton, Mass. 12,172 
New London, Conn. 10,529 
North Adams, Mass. 10,192 

Nashville, Tenn 43,461 

Oakland, Cal 34t55<> 

Omaha, Neb 30,518 

Oswego, N.Y 21,117 

Oshkosh, Wis IS749 

Orange, N. 1 13,206 

Oyster Bay, N. Y... 11,923 
Ogdenburg, N. Y. . . 10,340 

Pittsburg, Pa 156,181 

Providence, R, L . . . . 104,850 

Paterson, N.J 50,^7 

Portland. Me 33,810 

Peona^ 111 '9»3*| 

Petersburg, Va 21 1656 

Pou^hkeepsie, N. Y. 20,207 

Pawtucket, R.I 19,030 

Pittsiield, Mass. ..... 13,367 

Potts ville. Pa »3»aS3 

Portsmouth, Va n,3w 

Portsmouth, O >i,3i4 

Philadelphia, Pa. . . .846,98^ 

Quincy, ill. i7,275 

Quincy, Mass 10,529 

Rochester, N. Y..., 89,363 
Richmond, Va .... <^,So3 

Reading, Pa 43,280 

Racine, Wis 10,031 

Rockford, 111 1.^,136 



San Frandsco, Cal . . 232,95s 
Syracuse, N.Y....... 51,991 

Scranton, Pa 45,850 

St. Paul, Minn 41,40 

Springfield, Mass... 33J40 

St. Joseph, Mo 32rp4 

Savannah, Ga 30^^81 

Salem, Mass. ^*S^ 

Somerville, Mass.... 24,985 

Sacramento, Cal 21,430 

Salt Lake City, Utah 20,7^ 

Springfield, 20729 

San Antonio, Texas. 20,561 

Springfield, IlL '9*749 

Sandusky, 15.83^ 

Schenectady, N. Y.. 13,675 

South Bend, Ind 13*279 

San Jose, Cal 12.507 

Steubenville, O.. 'V393 

Stamford, Conn ii»2^ 

Shreveport, Ia 11,017 

Saratogas prings,N.Yxo,8.3 
Sausrerties, N.Y .... 10 375 

Saginaw, Mich 10, 525 

Stockton, Cal 10,287 

Shenandoah, Pa 10,148 

Trov N Y 56,747 

Toledo, 50,143 

Trenton, N.J 29,910 

Terre Haute. Ind .... 26^040 

Taunton, Mass 2i»2i} 

Topeka, Kan 15,451 

UUca, N.Y ^3,9I3 

Virginia City, Nev.. 1^,705 

Vicksburg, Miss 11,84 

Washington, D. C. . . 147^07 

Warwick, R. I x 2, 163 

Worcester, Mass. . . . 58.395 
Wilmington, Del .... 42,490 
Wheeling, W.Va... ai.TS 

Wilkcsbarrc, Pa 3^.^19 

Watervliet, N. Y 22,2--o 

Waterbury, Conn. . . . aoa,^ 
Williamsport, Pa ... , 18,934 
Wilmington, N. C... 17.3^1 
Woonsocket, R. I.... i6,oCt 

Wallkill, N.Y ii.iSj 

Wobum, Mass 10,93;^ 

Watertown, N. Y. .. xo^fgj 
Weymouth, Mass .. . 10,571 

Winona, Minn xoi,20^ 

Waltham, Mass n ,71 x 

Yonkers, N. Y iS,«9a 

Young^town, O 1 5.43 1 

York, Pa ii.Q«o 

I Zanesvillc. O tS.T^ 
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Tables, Showing, According to Roport of 1880, Scliooi Population, School Age, Enroiiment, Attend- 
ance, Salaries of Teachers, etc., of Public Schools. 



States akd Tkrri- 

TORIBS. 



School 
Age. 



School 
Population. 



Number 

Enrolled in 

Public 

Schools. 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance 



Average 

School 

Days in 

the Year. 



Salaries of 
Teachers. 



Total 
Expended. 



la 
"3 
>4 

% 

»9 
ao 
ai 

92 

% 

30 

3» 
33 
33 

34 



Alabama 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware , 

Florida 

Geor^a , 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

J»uisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin. 



6-41 

6-21 
4-21 
6-18 
6-3 X 

6-ai 

s-a« 
6-18 

4-31 
5-30 

5-20 

i-18 
s-18 

6-21 
6-2X 

4-20 

0-21 

n 

6-21 

8-14 

s-20 

6-21 

4-20 



Total. 



353.003 

247,547 
315,978 

^35,5^ 

fern 

^431*44-1 
r, 010,85 1 

7Q.1.SSS 

545- '<^i 
j*i4,6M 

^m 

7M*4% 

33c*/% 

i-^iW7J 

, 4S9,J»4 

, S9,5ii 

^1,200,000 

. 52.374 

544.862 

•92331 
555,807 
210,113 
483,229 

1 5, » 27.405 



173. wo 

ISS.76^ 

39>^iS 
=3fi-l« 
701.041 
5iip2Sj 
4«6,05J 

68.^4° 

idi,43' 
3«5.77| 
3fj3,S5^ 

236.704 
4A376 



1,031,593 
325,606 

747,138 

37.533 
937.3*0 

44.780 
X34.072 



18 
75.238 
220,736 
142,350 
299.258 

9,6So,4P3 



117,978 



100,906 

i2,6iS 

278,421 



27,046 

H5.I90 

43»,638 

321.659 

259.836 

,'37,»7 

^ 193,874 

45,626 

Ji 

»2?3!8^ 

Iii7,i6i 

156,761 

1319,133 

««\iS6 

5,40x 

48,966 

"5. '94 
573,089 
147,802 
476,279 

601I627 
29,065 



191,461 



48,606 
128,404 

91,704 
'97.5'o 

J,744,i88^ 



80 



146.6 
89 

179.02 
2ts8 



1362,593 
192,665 

1,011,730 
138,819 
97,115 



148 

107 

102 

118 

120 
1*176 

J77 

»4» 

94 

,77.5 

8100 

142.8 
105.3 
192 
179 
5* 
»5o 
89.06 

\% 



'«73 
125 
"3 

162.5 



4,587.011 
3.365.040 
12,901,948 



736, 



>S04 
^.090 



948,096 

>.Mi,753 

24.491.225 

i.9<^94i 
993.205 

669,393 
2,218,037 

532,304 



318,453 

5,017,543 

310,429 

4,510,197 
405,605 
287,403 



S96,t- 
674,869 
360,330 
714.783 

1,568,693 

54,55>,2oi 



2364,571 
3^.527 

«,4«,375 
307,381 

114,89s 

471,029 

7.531,942 

4,491,850 

1,818,387 
803,490 




7, '66.963 
3*4,017 

7,449.013 
544,200 

324.^ 
734,8^ 
753.346 
454.285 
946,109 
716,864 
2,230,773 

.79.536,399 
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Altoona, Pa. 19,716 

Amsterdain. N. Y... 11,711 

Atchison, Kan i5»io6 

Atlanta, Ga 34.393 

Attleboro, Mass 1 1 , 1 1 1 

Auburn, N. Y 12.924 

Aufj^sta, Ga 23,033 

Aurora, III 11.S25 

Austin, Texas 10,960 

Baltimore, Md 33a, 190 

Baneor, Maine 16,857 

Bay c:ity, Mich 20,093 

Belleville, 111 10,683 

Biddeford, Maine... 12,65a 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 17,315 

Bloominfilon, 111 i7>i^ 

Boston, Mass 362,535 

Bridfi^eport, Conn. . . . 29,1^$ 

BrocKton, Mass i3>(»3 

Brooklyn, N. Y 566,689 

Buffalo, N.Y 155.127 

Burlington, Vt 11,364 

Burlington, la 19.450 

Brookhaven, N. Y.. 11,544 
Cambridge, Mass... p,740 

Camden, N. J 41,658 

Canton, Ohio 12,258 

Castleton, N.Y 12,679 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 10,104 

Charleston, S. C 49,999 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 12,003 

Chelsea, Mass 2i,78< 

Chester, Pa 14.990 

Chicago, 111 503.304 

Cincinnati, O 255,708 

Cleveland, O 100, 142 

Columbia, S. C 10.040 

Columbus, O .■>i>665 

Covington. Ky 29,720 

Cohocs, N. Y '?»4'7 

Council Bluffs, la.... 18,050 

Concord. N. H 13,838 

Cortland, N.Y 12,664 

Chicopee, Mass 11,325 

Chillicothe, 10,938 

Detroit, Mich 116,342 

Dayton, 38,677 

Denver, Col 35,630 

Des Moines, la 22,408 

Dubuque, la 33,ai 

Dover, N. H 11,^. 

DanburVyConn 11,669 

Derby, Conn 11,64* 

Dallas, Texas 10,35! 

Davenport, la 21,834 

Bvansville, Ind. .... 29,280 
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Eau Claire, Wis 10,1 18 

Fall River, Mass. . . . 49,006 

Fort Wayne, Ind.... 36,880 

Flushing, N.Y...... ,5,9,, 

Fond du Lac, Wis... 13,091 
Fitchburg, Mass.... 12,405 

FishkiU,>r. Y 10,733 

Georgetown, D. C. . . 12,578 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 33,015 
Galveston, Texas.... 23,353 
Gloucester, Mass .... 19,339 

Galesburg, 111 11 ,446 

Ilempsted, N. Y.... 18,160 

llarttord. Com 42.553 

Hoboken, N.I 30,999 

Harrisburg, Pa. 30,763 

Holyoke, Mass 21,051 

Houston, Texas -18,646 

Haverhill, Mass 18,475 

Hyde Park, ni 15,716 

Hamilton, 13,133 

Hannibal, Mo 11 ,074 

Indianapolis, Ind .... 75,074 
Jersey dity , N . J . . . . 130,738 

Johnstown, N . Y . . . . 16,636 
oliet. 111 16,145 
ackson, Mich i6,»p5 

Jacksonville, III 10,937 

Jeffersonville, Ind... 10,433 

Jamaica, N.Y 10,066 

Kansas City, Mo 55,813 

Kingston, N.Y 18,343 

Keokuk, la 12,117 

Kalamazoo, Mich.... 11,937 

Lo ' isville, Ky 123,645 

Lowell, Mass 59>4°5 

•Lawrence, Mass 32' 'i^ 

Lynn, Mass 30,284 

Lancaster, Pa 25,765 

Lewiston, Me 19,083 

Lon^ Island City,N.Yi7,ii7 

Lexington, Ky 10,656 

Leavenworth, Kan . . 16,550 

Lynchburg, Va '5*959 

Lafayette, Ind 14,860 

Leadville, Col 14,830 

La Crosse, Wis 14,505 

Lincoln, R. 1 13.765 

Lockport, N. Y 13 52a 

Little Rock, Ark .... 13, 185 

Lincoln, Neb 13.004 

Los Angeles, Cal.... 11,311 

Logansport. Ind 1I1I9S 

Lenox, N.Y 10,240 

Milwaukee, Wis.... news 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 40,087 



Macon, Ga 12,748 

BCalden, Mass 12,017 

Middletown, Conn.. 11,731 
Muskegon, Mich .... 1 1,363 

Madison, Wis 10,32c 

Marlboro, Mass 10,136 

Newburyport, Mass. 13,537 
New York, N. Y.. 1,206.590 
New Orleans, La .... 3 16, 140 

Newark,N. J ' 

New Haven, Conn.. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Norfolk, Va. ai_ 

Norwich, Conn. 21,141 

Newport, Ky 20,433 

Newburgh, N. Y. . . . 18,050 
New BnmswickjN J. 17,167 

Nevrton. Mass 16,995 

New Albany, Ind ... . 16,433 

Newport, R. I '5»°93 

New Britain, Conn.. 13,978 

Norwalk, Conn I3,9S6 

New Lots. N.Y... . 13,681 

Nashua, N. H 13.397 

Norristown, Pa 13*064 

Northampton, Mass. 13,173 
New London, Conn. 10,539 
North Adams, Mass. 10,193 

Nashville, Tenn 43,461 

Oakland, Cal 34.556 

Omaha, Neb 30,518 

Oswego, N.Y 21,117 

Oshkosh, Wis 15 749 

Orange, N.J 13.206 

Oyster Bay, N. Y... 11,923 
Ogdenburg, N.Y... 10,340 

Pittsburg.TPa 156,301 

Providence, R. L . . . . 104,850 

Paterson, N.J 50,^ 

Portland, Me 33,810 

Peoria. Ill 39131$ 

Petersburg, Va 31 ,656 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 20,307 

PawtuckeL R. 1 19,030 

Pittsffeld, Mass. 13,367 

Pottsville, Pa '3»253 

Portsmouth, Va 11 ,3» 

Portsmouth, O ii,3'4 

Philadelphia, Pa.... 846,984 

Quincy, 111 27,375 

Quincy, Mass 10,539 

Rochester, N. Y 89,363 

Richmond, Va .. .. 63,803 

Reading, Pa 43,2So 

Racine, Wis 16,0^1 

Rockf ord. 111 13, 136 



Saa Francisco, Cal . . 233,956 
Syracuse, N.Y...... 51,991 

Scranton, Pa 45.o9> 

St. Paul, Minn 4M^ 

Springfield, Mass... 33I340 

SLjoseph, Mo 32r^ 

Savannah, Ga Jf>*^i 

Salem, Mass. 27,508 

Somerville,Mass.... 24,955 

Sacramento, Cal 21,430 

Salt Lake Citv, Utah 30,7^ 

Springfield, 20,7m 

San Antonio, Texas. so,sm 

Springfield, 111. '9.749 

Sandusky, 15,838 

Schenectady, N. Y.. 13,675 

South Bena, Ind 13,279 

San lose, Cal i^^So? 

Steuben ville, O '2,091 

Stamford, Conn 1 1,390 

Shreveport, Ia 11,017 

Saratogas prinf^ N .Y loiS' 2 
Saufferties. N. Y.... 10375 

Saginaw, Mich '0,525 

Stockton, Cal '0*287 

Shenandoah, Pa..... 10,1^ 

Trov N. Y 56,747 

Toledo, 50,143 

Trenton, N.J 29,910 

Terre Haute. Ind .... 36,040 

Taunton, Mass 2i,aij 

Topeka, Kan 15,451 

Uu'ca.N.Y ^ilSu 

Virginia City, Nev.. 15,705 
VicKsburg, Miss. ... i i,S 4 
Washington, D. C. . . 147.307 

Warwick, R. I X2,i6j 

Worcester, Mass 5^,295 

Wilmington, Del .... 43^409 
^Tiecling, W. Va. . . 3i,.e6 

Wilkesbarre, Pa a^.^w 

WatcrvHet, N. Y aa.jjo 

Waterbury, Conn. . . . aoa,69 
Williamsport, Pa. . . . 18,934 
Wilmington, N. C... 17^3^1 
Woonsocket, R. I.... 16,0(3 

Wallkill, N.Y ik^ 

Woburn, Mass 10,938 

Watertown, N. Y. .. 10,^97 
Weymouth, Mass... 10,571 

Winona, Minn io,ao^ 

Waltham, Mass ii.7«i 

Yonkers, N. Y ^%H^ 

Youngstown, O 1 5,43, 

York, Pa.. ,,.94o 

Zanesvillc. O iS,»ao 
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Tables, Showing, According to Report of 1880, School Population, School Age, Enrollment, Attend- 
ance, Salaries of Teachers, etc., of Public Schools. 



>3 

\% 
!^ 

»9 
ao 
ai 
aa 
a^ 

% 

39 
30 

31 
33 
33 
34 



States and Tbrri* 

TORIES. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Georg-ia 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I^uisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin. 



Total. 



School 
Age. 



4-16 
6-21 

6-18 
6-31 

6-ai 
6-18 

4-31 

S-20 

S-20 
S-ai 

£U 

6-18 
S-18 

6-21 

6-31 
A-30 
6-31 

n 

6-31 

8-14 

s-20 

^: 

4-30 



School 
Population. 



Number 

Enrolled in 

Public 

Schools . 



t\m 
, ^1 
^433W 
1*"^ 1 0,851 

5tifi*aii 

7M.+S4 
14J..H'* 

>7»,i3a 

330,685 

».<Hi,i73 

. 459.334 

'», 043,330 

, 59,015 

7 1,300,000 

■aaSjisS 
544,86a 
330,537 
•93.831 
555,807 
310,1x3 
483,339 

»S»»27.4oS 



»79,490 
70,973 

158,765 
aa. I iQ 

«»9»$94 
37,833 

39,315 
336,533 
704,041 
5ii,3S3 
436,057 
33»,434 
ag.s8i 

i49',837 
103,431 

3^777 
363,556 
180,^48 
336,704 
476,37<5 

93,549 
9,045 

64,34« 
304,961 
1,031,593 
aa5,6o6 
747,138 

37,533 
937,3>o 

44,780 
134,073 



75,333 
330,736 
>43,85o 
399,358 

o,6So,403 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance 



17,978 



100,906 

i3,6iS 

878,431 



37,046 
145,190 
431,638 
331,659 
359,836 
137,667 
» 193,874 

45,636 

Iii7,i6i 
156,761 

1319,133 
•00^156 
5,401 
48,966 
115,194 
573,089 
147,803 
476,379 

601 [637 
39,065 



191,461 



48,606 
138,404 

91,704 
197,510 

.5,744,188^ 



Average 

School 

Days in 

ihe Year. 



80 



146.6 
89 

179.03 
".5§ 



148 
107 

103 
118 
130 
13176 
177 
141 

9f 

8lOO 

*^« 
143.8 

1053 

193 

179 

54 
150 
89.06 

47 



\% 



"73 
135 
113 

163.5 



Salaries df 
Teachers. 



f363,593 
193,665 

1,011,730 
138,819 
97,115 



4,587,011 
3.365,046 
13,901,948 



736. 



,590 



948,096 

1,141,753 
24*491,335 

1,909,941 
993,305 
669.393 

3,318,037 
533,304 
^3,700 

S-017.543 

^10,439 

4.510,197 

405r^S 

337.403 
5^,680 

3(5ci,3Xi 
7M.7»J 

54,551,301 



Total 
Expended. 



i:^ 



f37' 



,571 

395,537 

1,408,375 

ao7,3dt 

114,895 
471,029 
7.531,943 
4,491,850 
5,6ai,aX8 
1,818,387 
803,490 



79,536,399 
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1 


Arizona 


6-ai 
S-ai 


7.148 
ia,Q3G 
43.SS8 


IF 

3.970 

a4,3a6 

814,03a 

83,090 


a.847 
3.»7o 
aO|637 


193 




6i,x7a 


1 


Dakota 


6^.318 
277.013 
33.844 


3 

I 


District Columbia.. ...... ^ ^ 


Idaho ... ... 


Indian 


^•".444 

7,070 

•a9.3»a 

40,87a 

8a4,3a3 


""i7,i78" 




Montana 


•7-18 
6-18 

•S-3I 

•7-ai 


•133 
138 
»S7.5 




I 


New Mexico 


*i5,43a 
400,343 
•9f,oi9 

^3,130 


Utah 


133.194 


9 
to 


Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


•"4,379 
**3a,zao 














175.457 


101,118 


61,154 




607,088 


>. 196.439 




Grand Total 




15,303,86a 


9.78».5»i 


S.805,343 




55,158.389 


80,733^38 



(1) Estimated, (a) For the winter. (3) In 1879. (4) For whites; for colored, 6-16. (5) Census of 1S70. (6) In 
1878. (7) In 1873. (8) In 1S77. (9) In 1875. (10) In the Cherokee, Choctaw and Creek Nations. (11) In the fire 
civilized tribes. (la) For white schools only. (13) In the counties. 

Number of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States, 1870-1880. 

From the Official Returns of the Ninth and Tenth Census. 



Statbs and Terri 

TORIES. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia...., 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . . , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri : 



187a 



No. 



89 



301 

14 

7 
3 
»7 

33 

'3 

no 

6 

505 

293 

m 

% 

9' 



359 
an 

95 
III 
379 



Circula- 
tion. 



A- 



91.165 

aSo 

39,830 

49».903 

",750 

«>3.7a5 

1,653 



81,400 

150^ 

a.750 

1,733.511 

363.543 

a 19,090 

96,803 

170,690 

«35.450 

1,693,134 

*53'774 

533,866 



1878. 



85 

4 

337 
39 
lai 

34 
aa 

aS 
35 
»37 

637 

376 
390 
171 

89 
93 

113 

345 
391 

J34 
103 
397 



1879. 



III 



I03 

i 

61 

"5 
43 
ao 
3» 



793 
416 
454 

?J! 

95 
>03 

103 

395 



1S80. 



ill 



«»4 

19 p; 

»03 ' 



3»o|39 
81 30 

13831 
' 33 
34 3) 
3934 



II 
863 

100 

'°^ 
135 

393 



4iS|47 

106 

47 » 



States and Terri 

TORIES. 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. . . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York. 

North Carolina. .... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Soutli Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

W.Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Total United States 
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ESTIMATE OF GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1845 TO 188C 

INCLUSIVE. 

(From Official Reports by the Director of the Mint of the United States.) 



Year. 



;U?::::::::': 

»S49 

1850 

^%^ 

1853 

1^5? 

'85* 

^Iss 

1S56 

1857 

'85^ 

iS;9 

1S60 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

/867 , 



Gold. 



$1,008,327 

10,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
<5,ooo,ooo 
00,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000.000 
55/)«),ooo 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
46,000,000 
43,000,000 
39,aoo,ooo 
40/x)0,ooo 
$46,100,000 
53,225,000 
53,500,000 
51,735,000 



Silver. 



From 1849 to 

1S5S. 

Estimated 

product 

$50,000 per 

annum. 

(The silver 
mines of the 

U. S. were 

discovered in 

1859.) 

$500,000 

100,000 

150,000 

a,ooo,ooo 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

$11,000,000 

11,350,000 

10,000,000 

13,500,000 



Total. 



$1,008,327 

10,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
50.500,000 
50,100,000 
40,150,000 
45,ooo»ooo 
47,700,000 
48,500,000 
$57,100,000 

64.475»o«> 
63,Soo,ocx> 
65,335,000 



Vear. 



TS6S 

1S69 

1870 

1S71 

1S72 

1873 

1874 

%:::::::, 

;^:::::;:: 

1879 

18S0 

1881 

1882 

1883 T 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Total 40 years 



Gold. 



48,000,000 
49,500,000 
50,000,000 
43,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
33.490.903 
33.467,856 
39,929,166 
46,897.390 
51,306,3(^0 
38.899.853 
36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32,500,000 
30,000,000 
30,800,000 
^ 31,801,000 
^ 34*869,000 
$1,718,348,301 



Silver 



13,000,000 
13,000,000 
16,000,000 
33,000,000 
38,750,000 
35,750.000 

37.324.S9f 
3».737.5<^o 
38,783,016 
39.793.573 
45.281,3^5 
40,813,133 
38,450.000 
43,000,000 
46,800,000 
46,200,000 
48,800,000 
51,600,000 
51,321,500 
$748,893,760 



Total. 



60,000,000 
61,500,000 
66,000,000 
66,500,000 
64,750,000 
71,750,000 
70,815,^96 
^5.'95.ii6 
78,713,183 
(6,690,963 
*6,4S7,74S 
79.7 «». 990 



77,700,000 
79,300,000 
76,200,000 
79,600,000 
83,401,000 
86,190,500 
♦2»479,a36,97« 



Expenditures In the District of 

The total amount of money expended by the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia for all purposes from 
July 16, 1790, to July 30, 1876, is $93,113,395. This sum 
was diviaed as follows: 

Capitol $17,184,691 

Library of Cua,<ress* >.S75»847 

Whitelloiise I,6^o,-J49 

Purchase of works of art 6o3,c69 

Botanic Garden 7".8i3 

Department of State, etc ... 4,989,948 

Treasury Department 7,06^,9^3 

W^;:r Department ,... 3,oh,o6| 

Navy Department 3.899. ^6 

Post- Office Department 3,134,504 

♦First appropriation for Congressional Library, iSoo. 



Columbia from 1790 to 1876. 

Department of Agriculture 3.»74»>92 

Smithsonian Institution ••••... a,305,42O 

Patent Office i3,»97»9oS 

Benevolent institutions 4.732.448 

Penal institutions 4,4»8,329 

Courts 7^.486 

Aqueduct 4,000,823 

Fire Department iat,299 

Canals 597.4'^ 

Brideres 3,290.568 

Public grounds *,S67,5?7 

Streets and avenues 5.975.*91 

Loans, reimbursements, etc 4,9^7,299 

Miscellancousf 3.S05.400 

fFirst appropriation for the support of Public Schools, 
1866. 
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COINS OF THE UNITED STATES, AUTHORITY FOR COINING, AND CHANGES IN 

WEIGHT AND FINENESS. 



Doubl»-Eagl«-$20. 

Authorized to be coCned*, Act of March 3, 1849. 

Weieht, 5 16 srains ; fineness, 900. 

Total amountcoined to June 30, 1877. $814,598,440 

EaglA^IO. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April a, 179J. 



agj grains. 

^^, ..^t of June a8, 1834, to 899.33^. 

Fineness chani^d, Act of January 18, 1S37, to 900. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, 95^7o7,3aa 

HtH.Eagle-$6. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April a, 179s. 
Weight, 13s f^rains; fineness, 916)?. 
Weig^ht chaniired Act ofjune aS, 1834, to lao grains. 
Fineness changed. Act of June a8, 1S34, to 899,335. 
Fineness changed, Act of January 18, 1837, to 900. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $69,413,815. 

Quart»r-Eagle«$2.60. 

Anthorized to be coined. Act of April 3, 1793. 
Weight, 67.5 grain-:; fineness, 916k. 
Weight changed. Act ofjune 38, 1814, to 64.5 grains. 
Fineness changed, Act of June aS, 1534, to 899^335. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 1837, to 900. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, 9>c>,795,75o. 

Thrte- Dollar Pleca. 

Authorized to be coined. Act of February ^i, 1853. 

Weight, 77.4 grains : fineness, 900. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $«i3<»f03a. 

Ona Dollar. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of March 3, 1849. 

Weight, 35,8 grains: fineness, 90a 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $19,345,438. 

$llvar Dollar. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April a, 1793. 
Weight, 1 16 grains ; fineness, 893.4. 
Weight cnanged. Act of January 18, 1837. to4iaK grains. 
Fineness changed, Act of January 18, 1837, ^o 900. 
Coinage discontinued, Act of February la, 1873. 
Total amount coined, $8,045,838. 



Trado-Dollar. 

Anthorized to be coined. Act of February la, 1873. 

Weight, 430 grains; fineness, 90a 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1S77, $34,531,350. 

HaH-Dollar. 



Authorized to be coined. Act of April a, 1793. 

Weight, ao8 grains; fineness, 893.4I 

Weight changed Act of January 18, 183^ to ao6K gruias. 



Weight, 308 grains; fineness, 893.4. 

Weight changed Act of January 18, 183% to ao< 

Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 1837, ^ ^T^ 



Weight changed. Act of February 31, 1S5J, to 193 jn-oios. 
Wei^t changed. Act of February 1 3, 1873 to ij>4 gr nb, 
or 193.0 grains. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $iiS,S69,540wsa 

Quarter-Dollar. 
Authorized to be coined, Act of April 3, 1793. 
Weight, 104 grains; fineness, 893.4, 
Weight changed. Act of January 18, 1837, to lOjH grains. 



» Err:uii5, 

-.r96.« gram.. ' - — ""^>^ K™"* 

ToUl amount coined to June 30, 1877, $34,774. i a i, go.- 

Twenty-cent Piece. 
Andiorized to be coined, Act of March 3, 1875. 
W"Rbt, 5 grams, or 77.16 grains; fineness, 90a. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $379^418.. 

DIlM. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April a, itq*. 
Weight, A 1.6 grains ; fineness, 893.4. 
Weight changed. Act of January i& 1837, to 41 V cniiA 
Fineness changed, Act of J;muiy 18, i%7, t J 3^ 
Weijfhtchanged, Act of February 31, i85i,toiS[VgTaim. 
Weight changed, Act of February la, 1^3, to xik 
grams, or 38.58 grains. » /.»» 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $i6,t4i,7S6.jx 

HaH Dime. 

Authorized to be coined. Act of April a, 150a. 
Weight, 2aS grains ; fineness, 893^1. 
Weight chanf -ed. Act of January 18, 1837, ^ »« grah* 
Fineness changed, ActofJ inuary 18, livj. toootx 
Weight changed. Act of February 31, i^.to iQu^mJns^ 
Coinage discontinued. Act of February la, \^jx 
ToUl amount coined, $4,9o6,946.9a 
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COINS OF THE UNITED STATES, AUTHORITY FOR COINING, AND CHANGES IN 
WEIGHT AND FINENESS.— Concluded. 



Thr«e-eent Piece. Cent (Cepper). 

Authorised to be coined. Act of March 3, 1851. Authorized to be coined, Act of April a, 179a. 

Weight, 13^ grains; fineness 750. Weight. 264 groins. 

Weight changed, Act of March 3. iSc). to ii.p grmins. Weiirht changed, Act of Tanuary 14, 1793, to 208 grains. 
Fineness changed. Act of M;irch 3, 1853, to 90a Weight changed bv proclamation of the President, Jan- 
Coinage discontinued, Act of February la, 1873. uary 25, 1796, in conformity with Act of March 3, I79S» to 
Total amount coined, $1^1,850,20. 16S grains. 

Coinage discontinued, Act of February ai, 1857. 

MINOR COINS. Total amount coined, $1 ,563,887.44. 

/ill I, i\ C^"* (Nickel). 

FIveHJent (Nickel). Authorized to be coined. Act of February ai. 1857. ^ 

Authorized to be coined, Act of May 16, 1866. Weight, 73 grains, composed of 88 per cenL copper and 

Weight, 77.16 grains, composed of 75 per cent, copper la per cent, nickel, 

and as per cent nickel. Coinage distontinued. Act of April aa, 1864. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $.«;i773«090- Total amount coined, $2,oo7,7ao. 

* r^. . .X Cent (Bronze). 

Three-cent (Nickel). Coinage authorized, Act of April aa, 1864. 

Authorized to be coined. Act of March 3, 1865. WeigKt, 48 grains, composed of 9S pcr cent, copper and 

aS^fSil'm^r ""'^ "' ^^ ^""'- ~'^*~* ^ ?ota7Sm^nt"^nTd"oJ«ne 30. iS77. $i,733.98o. 

Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, $855,090. Half -cent (Copper) 

- - ._ . Authorized to be coined, Act of April a, 179a. 

Two-cent (Bronze). Weight, 13a grains. p . /y- 

Authorized to be coined. Act of April aa, 1864. S^i*^l!l '']?^'^V^*=* of lanuary 14 i793, to 104 grains. 

Weight. 9^ grains, composed of 95 per ceiLcbppcrind 5 Weight chanijed bv procfamation of^ the President, Jan- 

per cent. Un and zinc. »^ ^ *^ ff- a ^ a^^ ,y^^ in conformity with Act of March 3, 1795, to 

Coinage discontinued, Act of February la, 1873. 84 grains. . * ,. ^ ^ . «_ 

Totalamount coined, $911,030. S""?^* disconinuwl, Actof February ai. 1S57 

' *^ Total amount coined, $39,926.10. 

Coinage of the U. S. Mints during the FUcal Year ending June 30, 1882. 

Gold Coinage $89,413,447.41 

Silver Coinage: — Silver Dollars ■. ^»773»<>7S 00 

Halves, Quarters and Dimes ii»3»3.75 

Bfinor Coinage:— Five, Three, Two, and One Cent pieces ^»757 75 

Total Coinage $"71841,594.00 

^ A large amount of Silver Dollars. Half Dollars, etc., have been coined since 1873. 
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©HE Uniiped Stajpes (shf^istian Commission. 



THE REV. JOHN O. FOSTER, A. M. B. D. 
(The Present Secretary.) 




^KV^ UT of tlie heart of the Young Men's 
lBS Christian Association, the Uniel 
^S» states Christian Commission was 
bom. The call for such an organiz- 
ation was issued Oct. 28th, 1861, and 
signed by George H. Stuart, John 
Vannamaker, James Grant, John 
Sexton and George Cookman. Tlie 
first meeting was held in the Bible 
House, N. Y., Nov. 14th, 1861, at 3 p.m., and 
fifteen cities were represented. The Commis- 
sion was soon organized and tw'o days after- 
wards, Nov. 16, issued the notices of its object, 
the "^iritual good of the soldiers in the army, 
intellectual improvement and social and phys- 
ical comforts.** President Lincoln, Simon 
Cameron and George B. McClellan the com- 
manding General of the U. S. army, each 
heartily approved of the object, and Dec. 17, 
1861, the Executive Committee, appointed bjr 
the meeting, elected George H. Stuart, Presi- 
dent during "its existence.** 

The "Address to the Public*' was issued Jan. 
13, 1862, The first Delegate was the Rev. 
George Bringhurst, of Philadelphia, and the 
second was (said to be) the Rev. George J. 
Mingins, D. D., now of New York. 

The first few months of its existence the 
office was moved four times, and for lack of 
means, seemed to be an itinerant concern des- 
tined to a speedy death. But praters were 
offered in its behali^ and by and by it was laid 



on the hearts of the Chnstian People of the 
Nation. President Stuart convertea his store 
in Philadelphia into a depot of supplies, hi? 
time, talents and fortune were all consecrateti 
as a free-will offering for his Country, the suf^ 
fcring soldiers and their spiritual good. 

Money at last began to pour in. Men were 
already working for the soldiers without pay 
and hardly receiving their expenses, while U:e 
demand for their services exceeded the supply 
ten fold. Tbe Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
Stanton, issued an order saving: "Every fa- 
cility consistent with the exigencies of the ser^ 
vice will be afforded to the Christian Commis- 
sion, for the performance of their reHgioos 
and benevolent purposes in the Armies of the 
United States. 

The duties of the Delegates were varied. 
Some were regular ministers who felt called to 

E reach whenever there was an opportunity, 
ut tliey were also instructed to render all 
temporal aid to the suffering men within their 
power. Others were teamsters, book keepers, 
shipping clerks, librarians, cooks, office men 
and visitors. There was also a large and ex- 
cellent Delegation of physicians and surgeons, 
besides a score of other agencies, — all neces- 
sary for the immense work. With the agree- 
ment before him each Delegate bound hiwijcflf 
to work under instructions of the Agent foe 
*'not less than six weeks." He weul cheerfullT 
to his work, and with memorandum- book tooc 
notes of necessitous cases, reported the % 




GEORGE H. STUART. 

Pretident of Reonicm of Christian and Sanitary 

Commissiona, etc. 



THE REV. J. O. FOSTER, A. M. 

Secretary of Reunion of Christian and Sanitary 

Commissions, etc 
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wrote letters to the soldiers* friends at home, 
**visited, instructed, distributed stores, circu- 
lated religious publications, aided Chaplains 
in their ministrations and influence for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the men un- 
oer their care, held meetings for prayer in the 
field and in the hospitals, attended to the cor- 
respondence of disabled men, encouraged 
every right way, discouraged every vice, 
cheered men to duty, and above all persuaded 
men to become "reconciled to God." 

They were further instructed to aid the Sur- 
geons on the battle field in the care and re- 
moval of the wounded, giving them food and 
drink and everything needed to mitigate suf- 
fering and aid recovery; or if dying to point 
them with prayer to Jesus, and give them a 
Christian buria). In short, they were to do all 
that man could do to meet the wants of breth- 
ren "far from home and kindred." 

Was it any wonder, that, under such in- 
structions, the Delegate would do his part 
faithfully, and that from thousands of altars 
prayers went up to heaven in his or her behalf? 
For in this work the women had a most con- 
spicuous part. They shunned no legitimate 
duty, but the best of care takers and nurses, 
they were in the hospitals and diet kitchens; 
they were directing the coffee wagons and dis- 
tributing needed literature; and none were 
more welcome by the side of the sick and suf- 
fering soldier. They confronted drunken 
officers, shamed them to duty, made friends 
out of foes, and sang, and prayed, and spoke 
for the Master, wherever and whenever the 
way was open. 

And this Godly work was not done alone in 
the Federal Armies, for similar Relief Associa- 
tions and **colporters" moved to and fro among 
the distressed sufferers of the Confederate 
Forces. 

Thesie noble men and women in both armies 
may not appear prominently in history, but 
their record is faithfully kept by Him, who 



said, "In as much as ye have done it onto one 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." Never in the History of the 
World was there witnessed such stupendous 
benevolence as came from the sorrow wrung 
souls of millions during this terrible War. 
Homes were stripped of their comforts to sup- 
ply the wants of tne men in the armies, and 
the last dollar was sent to the loved one in the 
trenches, in the field or hospital, to secure a 
moiety of comfort, and make the sad work a 
little less hideous and barbarous. Despite the 
fearful demoralization to both armies, yet there 
were rifts in the clouds of darkness where the 
light of Christianity shone as brightly as the 
World has ever known. 

We are indebted to Mr. Frank W. Smith for 
the facts and figures of the Christian Commis- 
sion as exhibiting in some degree the work of 
the Christian Commission. We have com- 
pared them with the official report and in the 
main, they are correct 

There were about 5,000 Delegates commis- 
sioned. Cash raised and distributed ^,524,512. 
Value of stores, a multitude of articles, ^839,- 
445. Value of Bibles, Hymn Books, papers, 
magazines, etc., known as publications, $185,- 
252. An estimation of Donations, Delegates' 
Services, Telegraph and Rail Road facilities 
granted. Offices and Rooms donated would 
make with the above over {6,250,00a 

"Each Delegate labored, on an average, 
thirty-eight days, at a cost for incidental ex- 
penses of I36.10. The field service of Dele- 
gates was equal to the continuous labor of one 
man for five hundred' and eighty years, or, 
with the added services of the permanent 
Agents, six hundred and fifty-eight years,*' 

As items of the general wants of the soldiers, 
we give a few more facts. There were 58^308 
sermons preached by the Dele^tes, 77,744 
meetings held, 92,321 letters written for the 
sick or dying soldiers to the loved ones at 
home, using 7,067,000 sheets of paper and as 
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many envelopes, and these were all given 
away. The stationery and stamps cost 160,342. 
The New York Tract Society prepared 247 dis- 
tinct tracts and circulated 0,570,000 copies. 
The Publishers of the American Messenger 
issued 2,790,000 copies for the army. 

The Christian Commission knew no color, 
whether blue or gray, white or black. The 
prisoner of war was waited upon with the same 
care as the soldier. The starving poor in cap- 
tured cities received rations like those the 
Delegates used, and the colored refugees were 
fed by the same hands that ministered to the 
wants of the dying. 

The following important paper is a fair sam- 
|>le of the many commendations given from 
time to time: 

"Depot for prisoners, Johnson's Island, near 
Sandusky, Ohio, October 31, 1863. 

The undersigned prisoners of War at John- 
son's Island do hereby certify that from their 
personal knowledge and experience, the Dele- 
gates of the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, in their Christian efforts to relieve the 
sick and wounded of the various battle fields, 
make no difference or discrimination between 
the contending parties, relieving alike the suf- 
ferings and wants of the Confederate and 
Federal, men and Officers, and we therefore 
sincerely trust the Authorities at Richmond 
and elsewhere, will treat any of the said Dele- 
gates that may fall into their hands, with the 
kindness justly due them, and grant them a 
speedy return to their Christian work." 

Signed by 48 Confederate soldiers, mostly 
Officers. 

One or two instances should appear here be- 
fore we finish the sketch. Chaplain W. H. 
Rogers, of New York, said: "The fierce con- 
flict which ended the nine mile Battle of the 
Bo3mton Plank Road, left the field covered 
wiUi the Gray and the Blue, in about equal 
numbers, wounded and dying. Soon the 



Sanitary Commission of the Fifth Corps ar- 
rived and went to work. One of the grandest 
visions that ever came to my gladdened eyes 
was the Christian Commission Brigade. There 
came over that mudtiy road, six sleek white 
horses, and following them the store, or rather 
coffee wagon, with its kindlings all ready, and 
its three boilers containing tea, coffee and beef 
tea. Twelve Christian Commission men went 
to work, and soon the cries of the wounded 
and requests for help had some repose. Then 
I saw how Christianity, in the spirit of Jesus, 
had united the Chaplaincy, the Christian Coxm 
mission and the Sanitary Commission in that 
supreme glory of imitating Christ in helping 
the needy in the extremities of life. 

It is necessary to say that the Sanitary Com- 
mission handled more supplies, had more 
money^ men and agencies than tlie Christian 
Commission. Vast volumes are in print con- 
taining the records of that Grand Movement, 
which had for its object, to bring needed sup- 
plies to the wounded, bury the dead, register 
the evidence of burials, furnish intelligence of 
lost ones, and in fact, do all it could for men 
in field and hospital and prison. 

There were two great centres for gathering 
and distributing supplies. One in the Hast, 
another in the West. There were over three 
thousand tributaries in the West alone, and 
over thirty thousand women helped in the 
Western work. 

The effort in the East was still larger. Great 
Sanitary Fairs were held, and immense sums 
were raised. 

The two Commissions worked in harmony. 
The Christian Commission was lar£[ely com- 
posed of Ministers and active Christian work- 
ers, and hence the^r distinctive appellation. 
If either Commission needed an3rtmng, work 
or supplies and the other could grant it, it was 
sure to do so. The Chaplains went often to the 
Sanitary Commission for things they oooKi 
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not find temporarily in the Christian Commis- 
sion. I remember two brown and bronzed 
men called on us one day, asking for ten bar- 
rels of pickles or sam-kraut We had none, 
but our requisition on the noble Sanitary men 
was speedily answered by an Army wagon load 
ordered to the front and placed under the di- 
rections of these greatly gratified Chaplains. 

There is no question but that the timely aid 
of these vast supplies kept m3Tiads of people 
from starvation. Just after the capture of 
Richmond; Va., April 3d, 1865, when all 
articles of food were consumed, the sight of the 
starving poor of that City was heart rending. 
Our Commission gave out supplies for forty days, 
at limes over 10,000 rations a day, and the San- 
itary Commission in another part of the City, 
was doing even more, of the same blessed 
work. The Government at last opened stores 
and sold fresh bread and meat at cost, and by 
and by the relief reached all the suffering ones. 
The total supplies of moneys, stores, medi- 
cines, transportation, publications, tents and 
assistance, if paid for at the regular rates, by 
the two Commissions would have amounted to 
more than 125,000,000. 

We have purposely omitted the names of 
nearly all tne prominent workers. Their 
records can never be written. Not a tithe is in 
print, though many volumes have been pub- 
fished. We shall only mention one name 
with which to close the sketch. 

George H. Stuart, the Originator of the 
Christian Commission, has well been named, 
•*The Great Christian Chieftain." 

He threw a live soul, a business man*s pow- 
er, and a Christian's zeal into the spiritual and 
relief work. Nothing was too sacred for the 
good cause. A hotel dining-room filled with 
guests, would be called to silence while he 
read a telegram, and took u^ a subscription of 
thousands of dollars. Ordamed by the Good 
Samaritan of the Skies, he entered pulpits, 
thrilled gathered throngs, and demanded nelp 



in the name of his Master. A poor woman 
in England desired to send something to the 
soldiers and forwarded a five pound note 
worth then over I25, to President Lincoln. He 
turned it over to Stuart saying its desi^ was 
doubtless for the Christian Commission. It 
was held up before great audiences,- sold, ^ven 
back, and re-sold again and again until the 
poor widow's gift netted more than a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

A piece of Jewelry "with a history" would 
sell for I500. Wealthy ladies threw into the 
collections, bracelets, mamond rings and other 
jewelry, for the choicest treasures were not 
withheld. The first year of the Christian 
Commission Mr. Stuart and his Assistants 
raised |356,ooo, but during the last four months 
^,260,000 came in as free will offerings. 

Broken in health, being a great sufferer 
from life long asthma, Mr. Stuait was often 
carried to tlie field, where the wounded were 
lying, where he gave personal directions in re- 
lief work, or lei the gospel meeting He has 
been so frequently before the Pubhc as a Trus- 
tee, Chairman, Director or officer of some kind 
that he has really been loaded with honors for 
more than half a century. 

The esteem of the Nation for him has been 
marked by Presidents calling upon him for 
counsel, and by a pressing invitation to take 
a seat in the Cabinet All the Churches claim 
him as a brother beloved, and no Assembly has 
been under his direction but has felt itself 
honored by his presence. 

Born April 2, 1816, God has spared bixn to 
a good old age, to see tiie fimits of his benevo- 
lent works. 

In speaking of the Merchants' Kational 
Bank in Philadelphia, the Record of that ciit 
says of its President, Mr. Stuart **He is 

gentleman whose name has become a bouses 
old word throughout our land and across tb4 
seas. Who that passed through the aoulstxr* 
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ring time of the late War can forget the ser- 
vice that Mr. Stuart rendered his Country, as 
President of the United Slates Christian Com- 
mission, devoting his time that might have 
been occupied in amassing a fortune, to the 
needs of the sick and wounded soldiers in our 
Armies? President Stuart's personal career 
as a merchant is a conspicuous feature in the 
history of Philadelphia, and his name is insep- 
arably associated with the highest ideal of 
commercial enterprise and business integrity.*' 

The Work of the Christian Commlaslon 
Ho* Done. 

The Christian Commission felt that its spe- 
cial work was done when the War closed, 
hence it disbanded from the active duties 
of relief work. The Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington held a vast throng Jan. ist, 1866, when 
the brethren said good bye. 

Fifteen years passed, and no effort for a 
Reunion seemed to avail. The Delegates were 
widely scattered and yet felt the tenderest re- 
gard for one another and often expressed a 
vdsh that some one would call them together. 

The Rev. John H. Vincent, D. D., answered 
a letter from the writer, that Chautauqua 
would gladly set aside a whole day to listen to 
the story of the War, as told by Delegates and 
Chaplains from both sides. The first Reunion 
was held at Chautauqua Aug. 7, 1880, and was 
an immense gathering. President Stuart pre- 
sided and the enthusiasm was wonderful. The 
throng was so delighted that Dr. Vincent pub- 
licly invited the Second Reunion to meet there 
again in 1881, which was accordingly done. At 
this gathering the crowd was still larger, and 
the audience seemed as much delighted as be- 
fore. 

The Third Rennion was held Julv 5, 1882, at 
Lake Bluff, 111., near Chicago. The meeting 
was one of remarkable interest and made a 



deep impression. 

The Fourth Reunion was held at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey, July 22-24, 1883. From 
the time the speakers began, to the close ol 
the two days not a moment passed without in- 
tense interest, and Dr. Stokes, the President 
of the Board of Trustees, publicly invited the 
Reunion to come back the following year. 

The Fifth Reunion was accordingly held at 
Ocean Grove, Aug. 1-3, 1884, and was in one 
respect the most remarkable gathering ever 
held by these good Samaritans. The Dele- 
gates were informed that General Grant was 
at his cottage only six miles away, at Long 
Branch. President Stuan directed the Secre- 
tary to invite him to a Public Reception. 

In answer to the telegram, he came next day 
and appeared on the platform in the aft^emoon. 
The Rev. A. J. Palmer delivered one of the 
most telling speeches of welcome we e\'er 
heard. General Grant was assisted to the 
front, for be was quite lame from a fall, caus- 
ing a broken tendon, and after the tutnultaous 
greeting, waving of handkerchiefs ai^d cheer- 
ing had subsided he said. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, under the circmn- 
stances it is difficult for me to speak. An hour 
ago I might have made a speech, but now I 
am almost afraid to do so. I know, as few can, 
the good that these Chaplains and Members of 
the Commission have done — ^writin? letters ^ 
the sick and wounded, to the frien£s at home^ 
to anxious, sorrowing mothers and fathers^ I 
have not words to express my thanks for this 

welcome. I appreciate" and here bis voice 

failed, the sentence was never finished, he sank 
to his chair, sobbing and weeping profusely. 
It was the only time the great hero was knows 
to weep, and the vast throng was also bathe! 
in tears. The Audience was spell bcmnd, aod 
fox some moments silence prevailed. This wis 
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General Grant's last speech before the Pub- 
Ha 

The Sixth Reunion was held at Old Orchard, 
Maine, June 26-30, 1885. The Sabbath services 
drew an immense crowd, and the welcome and 
good feeling were very marked. 

The Seventh Reunion was held at Valley 
Camp, near Pittsburg, Pa., July 29, Aug. i, 
1886. 

Action was taken at this meeting for a per- 
manent Organization by the adoption ofthe 
following order. 

**The publication of the continued Organi- 
zation of the United States Christian Commis- 



sion {de facto) is hereby ordered announced in 
the Ofl&cial Report; and that it is now ready 
for Relief Work at the call of the Offiters." 

Ocean Grove sent a pressing invitation to 
return there again, and the Eighth Reunio«i 
was held at that famous resort, Aug. 4-7, 1887. 
The attendance was simply immense and tlie 
interest for four days continued as strong as 
ever. Many pressmg invitations came &om 
different parts of the Country, for future meet- 
ings, and Round Lake, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
was chosen for Aug. 15-20, 1888. 

No great Public sorrow has called the Chris- 
tian Commission to active service, thus far, but 
with a live organization it stands ready to res- 
pond, should occasion require. 
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Fif^siit AND IiAST Things op the (sivm ^ai^* 



The first hostile shot of the war was fired at 
Fort Sumter, by Captain George S. James, 
of South Carolina. 

The first shot fired in the defense of the 
Union, was fired at Fort Sumter, by Captain 
(General) Abner Doubleday, of New York. 

Probably the first gun fired in the war was 
onthei6th of February, 1861, (before the at- 
tack on Sumter,) when the rebel General 
Ben. McCuUough, captured San Antonio, Tex- 
as, and Twiggs surrendered. 

The first to fire a hostile shot in the valley o^ 
the Mississippi, was battery A, ist Illinois 
Light ArtiUery. 

The first shot fired in defense of Fort Sum- 
ter, in 1861, was fired by the istU.S. Artillery, 
and the last shot fired at Appomattox Court 
House, was by the same Regiment. 

The opening shot at the battle of Gettysburg 
was fired by the Confederates at 10 A. M., July 
I, 1863, against Buford's picket line. 

The first overt act. of the war in Virginia, in 
its inception, was the attack on Harper's Fer- 
ry by the Confederates-simultaneous, though, 
in its consummation, with the capture of Uie 
navy yard at Portsmouth. 

The first Confederate gun fired at the battle 
of Bull Run in i86i,was fired by Lieut. George 
S. Davidson of Lathams Battery. 

A two hundred pound Parrot gun was 
brought to bear against Fort Sumter August 
I. 1863, for the fii^t time in the history of 
•lege operations. 



Louisiana was the first of the Seceding 
States that returned to her allegiance of her 
o>i'n free will and accord. 

The first military movement of the war in 
the West was under l]ie Illinois militia to 
Cairo. Defenses were thrown up and Gen. 
Premiss was placed in comniantf. For eight 
months Fort Defiance was our most Southern 
point. 

The first successful military movement of 
the war took place in July, 1861, when Gen. 
Dix hcni Gen. Lockwood into Accomac and 
Northampton counties, Virginia, with in- 
structions to drive the confederates out 

The last ^reat etaAr«r«> on the third day of 
the battle of Gettysburg was made by the 
confederates on the Brigade commanded by 
Gen. Alexander S. Webb, but the skill and 
bravery of Gen. Webb and the valor of his 
Brigade caused the repulse and route of the 
assailants in irretrievable confusion. Gen. 
Webb is now President of the College of New 
York. 

The most remnrkable tnatanee perhaps, 
of a small band of heroes successfully opposing 
a vastly superior force, occurred at tne very 
close of the battle of Gettysburg. '-The en- 
emy were temporarily checked," says Gen, 
Doubleday in his history of the battle, **Dy a des- 
perate charge on their fianks made by only 
sixteen men under Captains Treichel and 
Rogers and Chaplain Newhall of Gen. Mcin- 
tosh's Sta£ This little band were every one 
killed or disabled, but they succeeded in de- 
laying the enemy until Gen. Custer came up 
with the 7th Michigan Regiment. 
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The BMfle of ChAne«11or«Tlll€ was opened 
by an attack of Confederate skirmishers, 2 b 
Virginia Infantry, not the nth as appears in 
Swinton*8 History. 

The first SeeeMlon Speecli made in the Leg- 
islature of Tennessee, was made by a man 
named Bennett, who afterwards joined Mor- 
gan's guerrilla band. 

Got. I«eieher of Virginia, was the first man, 
who, as a candidate for office, openly advoca- 
ted secession on the stump in Virginia. 

The first Union blood shed in the war was 
that of a New Yorker-Daniel Hough, mortally 
wounded at Fort Sumter in 1861, and Col. 
Elmer E. Ellsworth, of the New York Fire 
Zouaves, shot dead at the Marshall House, 
Alexandria, Va. 

The first to spill their blood on the breast 
works of the enemy at Yorktown, were the 
soldiers of the 40th New York Regiment, and 
tliey were the first to plant the New York 
State colors on the battlements of Fort Magru- 
der. 

The first innocent blood shed in the war is 
said to have been that of Mr. Robert E. Scott, 
of Fauquier Co. Va., killed by Gen. Blenker's 
men. 

The first blood of a colored man shed in the 
war was that of Nicholas Biddle, of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was with the first company that passed 
through Baltimore in 1861, where he was 
wounded. 

The first Confederate victim of the war, Hen- 
ry S. Wyatt of N. C, was reported to have 
been the first, and was killed at Big Bethel. 
But it has been claimed in other quarters that 
Mr. Bailey Brown of Virginia, killed on the 
night of May 22, '61, was 3ie first man. Henry 
St George Tucker of the ^IGovemors Guard,*' 
Richmond, however, died of disease contracted 
while on duty, twelve days before Mr. Brown 
was killed. 



The first Cavalrjrman killed in the war was 
Jacob Erwin of Philadelphia, a member of a 
Company commanded by Captain Wm. H. 
Boyd, and was killed in a charge on the Black 
Horse Cavalry near Ponic Church, Va., Aug. 
1 86 1. This was the first charge of the war 
made by the Volunteer Cavalry. 

The first to hoist the old fla? over the Con- 
federate fort at Roanoke Island, was the 51st 
New York Regiment, and the colors of the 51st 
were also the first to wave over the Capitol at 
Jackson, Mississippi 

The Stars and Stripes were first raised over 
the Capitol of the Confederate States, when the 
Union troops entered the City of Richmond in 
1865, by Lieutenant Johnston Livingstone de 
Peyster, of New York. 

The first flag planted on the ruins of the 
Confederate fort, at the explosion of the mine 
in front of Petersburg, July 30, 1864, was that 
of the 14th New York Artillery. CoL Hough- 
ton led the charge. 

The only flag taken at the battle of Fair Oaks 
by our troops was the flag of the 22d North 
Carolina, captured by the 65th New York. 



The first Union flag hoisted in Georgia, 
the flag of the 7th Connecticut Regiment, CoL 
Terry, and was raised in Tybee Lighthouse. 



The first Union flag found in Alabama 
found nailed to a stafi* upon the houseU^ of 
the Hon. George W. Lane, in Huntaville. 

Ohio had the most beautiful flags in the ser- 
vice. 

The only Confederate colors taken in the 
battle of Chickamauga, were the colors of the 
22d Alabama Regiment, and were captured by 
the I2ist Ohio Regiment. 

More bayonet wounds were inflicted ttpoo 
our soldiers at the battle of Gaines MiUs^ tnas 
in any other battle of the war. 
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The Battle of PleMuuit Hlll« Ia., was, 
probably the first time when the confederates 
manifested any desire to meet onr soldiers in 
an open field fight, and particularly when they 
were the attacking party. 

The first tiine an entire Confederate Brtg;* 

ade was driven from the field b^ a single Reg- 
iment, was on the third day of the battle of 
Gettysburg when the ist Michigan Cavalry 
Regiment, engaged and defeated Hampton's 
Brigade. 

Elk Creek was the first battle of the war 
fought south of the Arkansas river. 

• The liret actual conlllet of the war was in 

St Louis, on the loth of May, 1861, on the oc- 
casion of the coup d* efat of Gen. Lyons — cap- 
ture of the confederate camp Jackson.' 

The first soldier mustered into the military ser- 
vice of New Jersey, at the commencement of the 
war, was J. Hudson Drake, of Elizabeth; and 
he was the first soldier to unfurl the Stars 
and Stripes on the soil of Virginia. 



The Knoxville Whig of January 30, 1863, 
said: For the first time since the ¥rar began 
each Southern army is held at bay by a superi- 
or abolition force. 

The battle of Beverly Ford June 9, '63 was 
the first occasion when the Cavaliy of the 
Army of the Potomac went into action as a 
body.* 

The Sle(?e of Fort Snmter in 1863 was 
probably the first attempt in the military his- 
tory of the world, where a distant fortification 
was literally besieged over the heads of the 
garrisons of two other fortifications in direct 
fine ^ith the point attacked. 

The only guns the Union forces lost in the 
battles of the Wilderness were two pieces be- 
longing to Battery D, ist New York Artilleiy. 

The 56th Ohio and 34th Indiana Regiments, 
captured the first Battery, at the batde of 
Fort pibson, which was the first victory of 
the Vicksburg campaign. 



€^n. KIrbjr Smith 

battle of Milliken*s Bend, 
and white men lying side by side on the 
groimd, killed by the bayonet — ^the first in- 
stance, to my knowledge, in the war, where 
bayonets had crossed." 



The youngest soldier in the army (J864) — 
Sergeant John Clem, 22d Michigan Regiment 
in spcakmg of the —twelve years of age. His home was New- 
, said: "I saw black ark, Ohio. 

Illinois was the only $tate in Mavch, 1864, 
that had furnished all the men called for by 
the Government. The State had about twelve 
thousand to her credit above all demands. 



Gen. Meade said that the let Army Corps 

on the first day of the battle of Gettysburg 
saved the position, and with it the country. 

The First Fort Taken in the war vtras at 
Selma, Ala., and Serg't John A. Ennis was 
killed in taking the colors upon the ramparts. 

The oldest voltmteer in the war was Mr. 
Davis of La Porte, Indiana, eighty-four year, 
of age. He passed himself off for six^-fives 
and with his three sons enlisted in an Illinois 
Regiment. He had served in the Mexican 



Massachusetts furnished the first comp:\|iy 
of Sharpshooters. They were called the "An- 
drew Sharpshooters," and were attached to 
her 15th Regiment 

The first Company to respond to tlie call 
for troops in 1865, was a company of forty 
men from Chamborsburg, Pa., commanded by 
Captain T. a Stumbau^. 

The first soldier to respond to the call of 
duty from the State of Tennessee, was Joseph 
A. Cooper, who rose to the rank of Bngadiei 
General. 
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The i7tli New Tork was the first Veteran 
Regiment organized in the United States. 

The i02d New Tork Resrimcnt was the first 
to dash across the crest in the attack on Look- 
out Mountain, **which made them," saiti Gov. 
Geary of Pennsylvania, "the heroes of that 
batUe.*' 

The l«th New Tork llenvy Artillerj was 

the largest Regiment ever recruited in the 
United States. 

The isiBl Niiw Tork, are said to have saved 
the fortunes of the day at the battle of Win- 
chester, September 19. 1864. 

The first volnnteer €av/ilrjr Rpi^lntcwit 

mustered into the service was the ist New 
York Mounted Rifles, and this waj the last one 
mustered out at the close of the war. 

The first Confe^lerate ofllrcr killed in bat- 
tle was Gen. Garnet, of Essex, Virginia. 

StonewAll Jnek«on was the first to recog- 
nize Surgeons as non-combatants, and uncou- 
ditionally entitled to exchange. 

The first Coofedemte offlcem hung as spies 
during the war, were Ccfl. l^awrence A. Wil- 
liams, and Lieut Peters. 

The last ConfedernCc to lay down his arms 
was Ellas Hapner, a Tennessee guerrilla. Hap- 
ner committed murder in i33i and was shot at 
Leadville, Colorado, and killed. 

The first arrest by the Confederates for 

treason was that of J. W. Merriam, Collector 
of the Port of Georgetown, S. C, January 7, 
1861. 

But one man was executed in the Army of 
the Potomac up to February, 1863, for a fla- 

frant crime, and that was a case of attempted 
esertion to the enemy. 

The first act of pi racy In the war was com- 
mitted June 30, 1861, by Marylanders, led 
by Zarvona Thomas^ called the ''French 



Lady,'* assisted by George N. Hallins. In the 
expedition was a man named Martin, who 
kept a liquor store in Baltimore. This man, 
Martin, gave John Wilkes Booth, who thot 
the President, letters of introduction lo this 
region of Maryland where he was a native. So 
here at Point Lookout in 1861 began the crime 
which led to the assassination in 1865. 

The first decision nuderlbe Emancipation 

Proclninnt ion was the State of Missouri against 
Benjamin Williams, a black man. 

The first case of emancipation nndcr the 
President's proclamation was that of three ne- 
gro boys escaping from Kirby Smith's army, 
and appearing before Lieut. Col. Spies, Milita- 
ry Governor of the towns of Covington and 
Newport, Ky., September 23, 1862, who gave 
them free papers. 

The term •^Contraband'* as applied to the 
negroes, did not originate with Ben. Butler as 
is generally supposed. The expression was 
made use of in 1863 by the Hon. George Op- 
dyke of New York, in a published treatise on 
political economy. 

The first idea of raining colored Rei^l- 
mcnis, publicly expressed, was made by Gen. 
Watts D. Peyster of New York, and was pub- 
lished in the Poughkeepsie Eagle in the winter 
of i859-'6a 

The first detachment ofne^ro troopa tnr- 
nished by the State of New York was recruited 
at Hudson by J. M. Edwards of that place, in 
March, 1863. They joined the 64th Massacha- 
setts Regiment. 

The Confederates were the first to arm ne- 
groes. They did so at the very outset of the 
rebellion. They did so in Mobile before the 
battle of Bull Run. They did so in Louisiana 
before one negro had been allowed to put on 
a uniform of a United States soldier. They 
did so in Tennessee even before the State had 
openly seceded from the Union. 
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Althouffh New Jersey was the only State 
which did not cast its electoral vote as a unit 
for Mr. Lincoln, she was the first of all States 
to send into the field her full quota of troops 
under the first three several calls from the 
Government 

The credit of originating the first movement 
for the raising of volunteers has been awarded 
to Gen. Butler, who isgued a call fdr a meeting 
ofthe officers of the 6th Massachusetts Reg- 
iment to be held at Lowell, on the 21st day 
of January, 1861, but the records show that the 
honor is justly due to Captain (General) Allen 
Rutherford of New York City, (now of Wash- 
ington.) Captain Rutherford issued a call for 
a meeting which was to be held at the Mercer 
House in New York on the 9th of January 
iwelve days before the meeting at Lowell for 
the purpose of organizing for the protection of 
the United States and the enforcement of the 
laws. 

The first Confederate flag captured on the 
battlefield, was captured by Lieut John Coyne 
of the 70th New York Volunteers, the first 
Regiment of the Excelsior Brigade at the bat- 
ile of Williamsburg on the 5th of May, 1862. 
The Brigade had been severely engaged most 
of the afternoon. A great many ofl&cers had 
fallen and the Brigade was sorely pressed. At 
Ihis point the Confederates brought up a fresh 
lirigade and they were formed in line on the 
edge of a dense wood immediately in front of 
the Excelsior Brigade. Through the smoke of 
battle could be seen their colors advancing, 
until the colors of one of their Regiments was 
advanced within 100 yards of tlie 70th Regi- 
ment Lieut Coyne then asked for volunteers 
to follow him and take those Confederate col- 
ors. Sixteen brave fellows,among whom were 
^•|erg*t Cook and Corporal Bateman sprang for- 
%vard. It seemed only a second of time when 
chey found themselves struggling with the 
Confederate Color Guard. laeat. Coyne 



could not remember an incident of the strug- 
gle, except his effort to wrest the colors from 
the grasp of the Confederate who held them. 
The glare of the eyes, and the uplifted mus- 
kets, and the exclamation of Meript. C'ook 
(who was lying at his feet shot through tlie 
body), "don't let them get it back, Lieut" 
The brave Coyne had torn the flag from the 
stafi'and was tyiny it nr^Mina hi* bo«ly, wheu 
the appealing words of the dying Serg't came 
out of that storm of lead and desperate en- 
counter. He turned to look where his men 
were. All had faded away like mist Not a 
man was standing, and he alone reached our 
lines, fainting and exhausted. This is the 
story of the capture of the first Confederate 
flag and well might Gen. Heintzelman in his 
letter to the Secretary of War recommending 
that the brave Lieutenant be promoted to 
Brevet-Colonel, say-" At Williamsburg with 
undaunted bravery and after a severe contest, 
he captured the colors of a confederate Reic- 
tmeni and was mentioned by me in general 
orders for his gallantry. 

Nfipolcon, Arkansas, was the first to fire on 
an unarmed boat in the history of the war. 

The first point at whieh the rebels com- 
meiice<l tlie erection of works blockading the 
Mississippi river was Vicksburg. 

The first Tensel of war destroyed by a tor- 
pedo, was the iron-clad vessel "Cairo,** on the 
Yazoo river. 

The first vemicl to make a lion tile demon* 
Atration against the enemy was the "Powhat- 
tan,**commanded by Admiral Porter. 

The longest pontoon briditre ever construct- 
ed in this counti^ was built by Co. P. 15th 
New York Volunteers. It extended across 
the Chickahominy, and wsis used on the oc- 
casion of McClellan*8 withdrawing his troops 
from Harrison's Landing. 
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CtoM. M ePhervon was the youngest man con- 
^rmed by Congress a Brigadier General. He 
was thirty-one years of age. 



Grant, held more commissions for 
brave and meritorious conduct than probably 
any other man ever did. He had been com- 
missioned at least thirteen times. 

Col.jr.jr.Wllder, ofthe 17th Indiana Regi- 
ment» had the honor of giving the Cit^ of 
Chattanooga the first hostile salute it received, 
at the time Rosecrans marched on that city in 
August, 1864. 

The first intlniM ton that Gen. Grant was to 

lake command of the Army of the Potomac, 
came firom the New Orleans correspondent of 
the New York Daily News, in a letter to that 
paper, dated August i, 1763. 

The first instance where tlie regnlar 

troops were commanded by a volunteer officer 
was when Gen. Joseph Hayes, formerly of the 
i8th Massachusetts Regimen^ was appointed 
to the command of the ist Brigade, 2d Divis- 
ion ofthe 5th Corps. 

Col. B. T» Bavia, 8th New York Cavalry, 
killed at Beverly Ford in June, 1863, was a Mis- 
sissippian, and is said to have been, up to that 
time, the only Cavalry officer of Southern 
birth, in the Union Army. 

Gen. PI1II Kearney was the first American 
officer ever decorated with the Legion of Hon- 
or by the Emperor Napoleon. 

The first West Point oflleer of artillery to 
fall in the war was Lieut Greble, killed at Big 
BetheL 

Col. JTacqnefl ofthe 73d Illinois Regiment 
was the first man to enter the rebel entrench- 
ments on the height of Mission Ridge. This 
is the Col Jacques who visited Jeflf Davis in 
Richmond wim the hope of bringing about 
peace. 



The first pnblle Intlmafloa tliat OeiL 
Grant had attempted to undermine Peters- 
burg, Va., July i8iS4, came from Charles J. 
Browne of Petersburg, who wrote a letter on 
the subject to the Richmond Whig, July 16, 
1864. 

The first oflleer to renig^ his position in 

the United States Army for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the rebel lijiyi was Wm. H. T. 
Walker of Georgia., who subsequently became 
a Major-General and was killed in battle before 
Atlanta, July 22, 1864. 

The first ftiiiy armeU Regiment to enter 
Washington when it was beleaguered by the 
Confederates in 1861, was the 6th Massachu- 
setts, Col. Jones. 

The First New Torli Cavalry Reg^lment 

claim to have captured more prisoners and 
proj^erty up to 1864, than any other Cavalry 
Regiment m the service. They had taken 
three thousand prisoners. 

Battery B, Ist New TorK Artillery, is 

credited with more battles than any other in 
the army. In May 1864 when Gen. Meade 
called for the reports of all the battles the 
regiments and batteries had been engaged in, 
that they might have them inscribed on their 
flags, Battery D bore off" the pakn. 

The first Renrlment to enter Torktovm, 

and plant the old flag on the ramparts of the 
rebel forts, was the 73d New York — ^known as 
the 4th Excelsior Regiment. 

The i2tli New Tork Regrlment was the first 
Regiment to set foot on the soil ofthe Old Do- 
minion, and the first to receive an attack alter 
the army of invasion crossed into Virginia. 

The fortunes ofthe day atthe battle ofthe 
Fair Oaks, were decided by a brilliant cbarge 
ofthe 37th New York Volunteers, led by Gen- 
eral Kearney. 
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The first of the Monitors to boo aetlTO ser- 
vire wa» the Montauk, Captain John S. Wor- 
den, and her first service was in the attack on 
Fort McAllister. 

The first vesiiel eaptared by the Confeder- 
ate cruisers was the Harvey Burch. She be- 
longed to Mr. John Brown, of New York. 

The first Mtoppai;:^ of nnvl^aiion was by 

the Confederates at Memphis, Tenn., and al- 
most simultaneously at Napoleon and Helena, 
Ark. 

The first bont to de^ei^nd to New Orlcnns 

after the capture of Vicksburg, was the "Im- 
perial." 

The first iigrlit in the taintory oftlie world 

between iron clad ships was between the Mon- 
itor and the Merrimac. 

The first to suggest the Hatteras expedlf. 

ion of i86i, was Capt R. D. Lowry, U.S.N. 

The first boat captnred by the Confederates 
was the steamer Ocean Belle, captured at 
Helena, Ark. 

The first two prisoners captnred by the 

army of the Potomac were taken by the 25th 
New York State Militia Regiment. 

The first Union prisoner in the war was 

J. S. Worden, who afterwards commanded the 
Montauk, and subsequently commanded the 
* 'Monitor" in her fight with the '*Merrimac" 

The first pardon under the President's proc- 
lamation—he exempts Brig. E. W. Gantt of 
Arkansas from the penalty of treason. 

The first Union soldier who crossed the 
threshold of the Libby Prison, was Capt. John 
Downey, of the New York Fire Zouaves. 

Portsmontli, Ta., was probably the first 
instance of an important place being confided 
eawiusively to the care of Colored troops — ist 



U. S. Colored Infantry, January, 1864. 

Intent. A. S. Sanborn, of the 1st District of 
Columbia colored Regiment, murdered by Dr. 
Wright at Norfolk, Va., was probably the first 
officer of a colored Regiment who died in de- 
fense of the Union. 

On the 7th of March, 1864, the first nerro 
priKoiiers of var were received at Libbv 
prison. They were James W. Corn, P. T. 
lycwis, R. P. Armstead and John Thomas. 

* l^ouisiaua was the first State to institute 
the system of compensated labor. 

The first colored Provost Marshal was 

Major W. O. Fiske, of the ist Louisiana Vol- 
unteers, appointed by Gen. Banks. 

The first oOlcial recognition of negrro 

troops as equals by the Confederates was 
December, 1663, when a flag of truce borne by 
Major John Calhoun, a grandson of John C. 
Calhoun, was received at Hilton Head by Ma- 
jor Trowbridge of the ist South Carolina Ne- 
gro Regiment. 

Senator Conness, of California, appears 
to have been the first man to publicly recom- 
mend that Gen. Grant be placed in command 
of the army of the Potomac 

The first United States Government Bonds 

were purchased by Messrs. R. S. and A. 
Stewart, of New York. Bond No. i, being in 
possession of the late Mr. Alexander Stewart 
at the time of his death. 

The first meeting held in Nortli Carolina 

to oppose the action of the Confederate au- 
thorities was caused by the. appointment of 
Major Bradford, of Virginia, to collect the 
tithes in that State. 

Secretary Seward's letter of October 6, 
186 1, was the first official document laid be- 
fore the people of England in which the Brit- 
ish Government was notified that it would be 
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held responsible for damages done by the pri- 
vateer Alabama. 

The first motion made In Parliament for 

an investigation into the legality of the sailing 
of the Alaoama, Florida and other privateers, 
was made by Mr. J. Shaw I^fevre, Member of 
Reading, son of the late speaker. 

Senator Sumner was the first person to urge 
npon President Lincoln to make public the 
Confiscation Proclamation. 

Hon. Hiram Walbrldir«» o^ New York/ 
was the first person to recommend to Presi- 
dent Lincoln me importance of securing Beau- 
port and Port Royal, S. C. 

The fiirst case under the Confiscation Act 
came up July 23d, 1865. It was that of the 
property of Dr. Gamett, a son-in-law of Henry 
A, Wise. 

The first draft since the war of 1812, took 
place at Hartford, Conn., on the loth of Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

The first attempt at resistance to tlie draft 

occurred in Fulton Co., Peun., about the 8th 
of June, 1863. 

The first time the body of a Confederate 

soldier was returned to his kindred and friends 
with the honors of war, was on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1863. It was the body of Coloael Law- 
ton, who was wounded and captured at the 
battle of Fredericksburg. 

The 2d New Tork State Mllltla (82d Vols.) 
is the oldest Regiment in the State of New 
York, and was the first to volunteer from New 
York for the war. 

The first Regiment in the State of New 
York to ofier its services to the Government, is 
said by CoL Adams, of the 67th, to be the Reg- 
iment he commanded. 

The first Beirlment from the State of New 



York to march to the defense of die Capitol 
was the 7th Militia Regiment. 

The first New Tork Regiment raised for 
three years or the war was the 70th, the first 
Reg't. of the Excelsior Brigade, raised by CoL 
(now Gen.) Daniel K. Sickles. 

The first Massaelinsetta Refptment fur- 
nished the first Gen. to command colored 
troops— Capt Edward A. Wild, who com- 
manded the Brigade known as "Wild's African 
Brigade." 

The isth Connectlent Regiment was the 

first to ascend the Mississippi river after the 
capture of forts Phillips and Jackson. 

The 5(ta Vermont was the first New Eng^ 
land regiment to enlist for three years. 

The first Hnssar Refriment raised in the 
country for real service in the war was organ- 
ized at Trenton, N. J., by Col. Andrew J. Mor- 
rison. 

Commodore Vanderbilt*s name stands first 
on the list for magnificent donations to the 
United States Government He presented 
the steamer "Vanderbilt," which cost |8oo^- 
ooa 

The first contribution made by a private cit- 
izen for the defense of the Nation, was made 
by Col. John Jacob Astor, of New York, when 
he liberally furnished the means to purchase 
the gunboat *'Vankee,** which was sent to the 
relief of the garrison at Fort Sumter. 

The National Banking Law was first sug- 
gested to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Hon. Elridge T. Spaulding, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Treasury Note or Greenback system 
was first suggested by the late Mr. Silas M- 
Stillwell, of New York. Mr. Stillwell and not 
the late Secretary Chase, should have beeu 
called the "Father of Greenbacks.*' 
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The Wglicstbidforthe first Government Loan 
February, 1861, was made by the Bank of the 
Republic in New York City. 

The Southern Bank of New Orleans in 1863, 
was the only bank North or South, that had 
made coin payments in fulL 

The last Union paper printed in the South 
was edited by Gen. A. B. Norton, formerly Adj. 
Gen. of the State of Texas. He was the only 
man in the South who published the inaugural 
message of President Lincoln. 

The first time during the war that a passen- 
ger train was captured and robbed, was in 
February, 1864, when the Confederates cap- 
tured the Baltimore express train for Wheel- 
ing. The capture was made near Keameys- 
ville, Western Virginia. 

The first printing press and ^e ever bought 
for the sole purpose of printing anti-slavery 
sentiments in Tennessee, arrived in Nashville, 
Februray 15, 1864. 

The first time in which a balloon reconois- 
sance was successfully made during a battle is 
believed to have been at the battle of Fair 
Oaks. Certainly the first time in which a 
telegraph station was established in the air to 
report the movements of the enemy« 



The first gleam of fraternal tight which 
beamed upon the dark feelings ruling the 
Ereat contest was brought forth by a letter 
from the officers of the 12th Arkansas Regi* 
ment, to the officers of the 165th New York, at 
the time of the capture of Port Hudson in 1863. 

The only representative of the Empire of 
China in the army of the Potomac was John 
Tommy, of the Excelsior Brigade (probably 
in the 70th New York Regiment). He was 
killed at Gettysburg. 

The first cargo from New Orleans after the 
commencement of the war arrived North in 
June, 1862. 

The first public exhibition of loyalty to the 
U. S. Government on the part of the citizens 
of Memphis, Tenn., was on the 25th of Au^^ust 
1863, when a grand entertainment was given 
to Gen. Grant 

The first soldiers cemetery dedicated during 
the war was dedicated by the Rev. Dr. New^ 
man, at New Orleans, in May, 1864. 

The first allusion to the subject through the 
press, favoring the assassination of President 

Lincoln, was made by of West Feliciana 

in a letter to the editor of the "Missisappian,** 
and dated February ai^ 1863. 
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Ifcw If umpfthlre. 

THB origin of the name New Uampsbir^ It .very 

simple. The original territory, conveyed by^^tent of 

the Plymouth Company to John Mason in 1629, was 

named by him after Hampshire County in England. 

Mai»s«cli nsetts. 

THE life of Massachusetts as an autonomic State 
begins with the charter of 1691, which merged into one 
province the Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
jurisdictions, and also the Province of Maine. The 
present name of the State is derived from the bay of 
that name. In fact, the word "Bay" was a part pf the 
name of the younger colony which alone had received 
a charter from the crown, and was retained in the name 
of the new province, and afterward in the name of the 
State, till the constitution of 1780 went into operation. 
The Massachusetts Bay received its name from the 
Massachusetts Indians, who peopled its shores at the 
time of John Smith's visit in 1614. The word Massa- 
chusetts is an anglicised plural of Massachusetts 
meaning "at or near the great hills," "at or near the 
great hill country," from massa, "great," wadchn (in 
composition) adcbu — plural wadchuash, "mountains," 
or "hills," and the sufl&x et, "at or near." 
Bbode Island. 

THE origin of the name of Rhode Island is quite ob- 
scure. A writer in the Providence Journal says: "Some 
ancient authors write the name Island of Rhodes. Some 
have believed that the name was to be derived from the 
Dutch Roode Eylandt, which signifies Red Island, and 
which the first Dutch explorers of the bay gave to the 
island. Others have written the name Rod Island. 
Perhaps it could also be Road Island (the island of the 
roadstead, or harbor island). In the early history of 



the State persons of the family name Rhodes sre tlio 
mentioned. Could not one Mr. Rhodes have been 
among the first English setUers?" Mr. Schoolcraft, in 
his history of the Indian tribes, adopts the Dutch origin 
of the name. Mr. Arnold, in a note to his Taluable 
^'History of Rhode Island," says that the celebrsted 
Dutch navigator, Adrian Block, who gave his name to 
Block Island, sailed into Narragansett Bay, '*where he 
commemorated the fiery aspect of the place caused b^ 
the red clay in some portion of its shores by giving it 
the name of Roode Eylandt, the Red Island, and bj 
easy transposition, Rhode Island." In support of the 
theory that the State was named after the island in the 
Mediterranean Sea we have the authority of Peterson's 
"History of Rhode Island." We also have the com- 
manding authority of the public act by which the name 
was given. 

Connecttciit. 

THE name Connecticut, spelled Quin-neh-tukqntt{8^ 
nifies "land on a long tidal river." The name is 10 
spelled in "Cotton's Vocabulary." and in the "Cam- 
bridge Records" it appears as Quinetuckquet. This 
explanation rests upon the authority of Dr. TmmbuU. 
New York. 

THE territory of New York was com p r is ed fa the 
royal grant to the Duke of Yurk in 1664, of all the land 
"from the west side of the Connecticut River to the east 
side of the Delaware Bay." In 1664 the Duke fiued oat 
an exi>edition which took possession of New Amsterdam 
and the place was thereafter called New York in honor 
of the Duke. The same name was applied to the SUte. 
By a strange caprice of history the greatest State fa the 
Union bears the name of the last and the most tyranoi' 
cal of the Stuart*. 
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Hew Jersey. 

TRB SUte of New Jersey, granted by the Bake of 
Terfc to AlrC^eorireCarierei and liord Berke- 
ley in 1664, received its name in the grant in com- 
memoratlou of the brave defense of the Isle of Jersey 
by Carteret, its Governor, against the Parliamentary 
forces in the great Civil war. 

PennsylvAiita. 

PBNNSYI«VANIA owes its name to its founder, 
William Penn. The name given by Penn himself 
was Sylvania, but King Charles II. insisted that the 
name of Penn should be prefixed. It is the only State 
in the Union named after its founder. 
Belaware. 

THE Counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Su8sex"upon 
Delaware," granted by the Bake ofTork to Penn 
in 1682, were known as the territories of Pennsylvania. 
In 1701 Penn granted them a certain autonomy. The 
State was named after the bay of that name, and the 
bay after Iiord Be-la*war, who explored it It has 
been claimed that the bay and the river were named 
ailer the Delaware Indians, who in 1660 dwelt upon 
their shores. This claim is unfounded. The Delaware 
name of the river was I^enapehittuk, meaning I^enape 
River. 

Maryland. 

MARYI^AND was settled under a charter granted in 
1632 by King Charles I. to Eiord Baltimore. The 
State was named after <|neen Henrletie naria. 
In the charter the county is called "Tern Mariete— 
Anglice, Maiyland." 

VirirlBiA. 

THE first step in the colonization of America by 
England was the charter granted in 1584 by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Walter Baleiffk. Under this 
charter Raleigh took possession of the country west 
of the Roanoke, and called it VirgrlnlA in honor of 
the Virgin Queen. This is the only State in the Union 
Tfhose name appears in literature associated with the 
royal title. Spenser dedicated t|(e Faerie Queen to 
"Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queene of England, 
Prance, and Ireland, and of Virginia." The nearest 
approach to this in a public act is the order of the 



English Privy Council to the Virginia colony after the 
revolution ot 1688 to proclaim William and nary at 
"I«ord and I^dy of Virginia," 

West Vlrarlnla. 

THE name of West Virginia, a new State formed 
within the jurisdiction of Virginia, needs no separate 
consideration. 

Nortk Caroling and Sontli Carolina. 

NORTH Carolina and South Carolina may be con- 
sidered under one head. Allen, in his History of 
Kentucky, ascribes the origin of the name Carolina 
to the French settlera of Port Royal, who named it after 
Charles IX., of France. This is the popular impres* 
sion, but there is reason to question its accuracy. In 
the charter of Carolina granted to the I/>rds Proprietora 
t>y (^barlee II. in 1663, the name of Carolina is recog- 
nized. More than thirty yean before, Charles I. 
had granted a tract of territory south of the Chesapeake 
to Sir Bobert Heath, naming it Carolina after 
himself. This grant became forfeited by non-user. The 
name, however, so given to the territory, was doubtless 
revived in the new charter of 1663. It would not be a 
pleasant reflection that two States of the Union derived 
their name from the King who commanded the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew. 

Oeori^ll^ 

THE name of Georgia, after Klnir Oeorir^ IT., 

was by the terms of the charter conferred upon the 
territory granted to the company organized by Oi^lo* 
thorpe in 1733. 

Maine. 

MAINE owes its name to its being supposed to be 
the main or chief portion of the New England territory* 
The origin of the name is disclosed in an extract from 
the grant of Charles I. to Sir Fernando Oorires, 
in 1639, confirmatory of a patent given t>y the Plsrmouth 
Company in 1622, which grant the grandson of Gorges, 
through John Usher, assigned to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony ''all that Parte, Purparte and Porcon of the 
Mayne I«ande of New England aforesaid, beginning 
att the entrance of Pascatway Harbor*' (then follows 
the description;, "all which Parte, Purparte or Porcon 
of the Mayne I«ande and aU and every the oremises 
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hereinbefot^ named wee doc for us, our neires and 
successors create and incorporate into one Province or 
Countie. And wee doe name, ordayne, and appo3mt 
that the Porcon of the Mayue Lande and Premises 
aforesaid shall forever hereafter bee called and named 
The Province or Countie of Mayue." 
Tcrniont* 

THE Territory of Vermont was so named from the 
French words verd mont, "Green Mountain/' the 
"d" being dropped in composition. The legal history 
of the name is a curious one. At a convention of the 
people held at Westminster, January 15, 1777. it was 
declared that the district was a State, "to be forever 
hereafter called, knowu, aud distinguished by the 
name of New Connect lent, alias Vermont." The 
convention met by adjournment, July 2, 1777, and hav- 
ing in the meantime ascertained that the name of New 
Connecticut had already been applied to a district on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, it was declared that 
instead of New Connecticut the State should "ever be 
known by the name of Vermont." Hall, in his 
"Early History of Vermont," appendex No. 9, claims 
that the words "alias Vermont" did not belong in the 
name as adopted in January, and that they must have 
been inconsiderately added to the journal, or an early 
copy of it, by way of explanation after the name Ver- 
mont had been adopted in lieu of New Connecticut and 
afterward in transcribing, erroneously taken as a part 
of the original. Mr. Hall gives various reasons in 
support of this claim. In opposition to Mr. Hall's 
theory the words arc found in Slade's "State Papers." 
page 70, in Williams' "History of Vermont," and in a 
manuscript copy of the journal of the convention, the 
original being lost, in the possession of James H. 
Fbelps. Further, all accounts concur that the name 
of Vermont was griven to the State by Dr. Tbomas 
Yonngr, and we find a letter of his dated April 11, 1777, 
addressed to "the Inhabitants of Vermont, a free and 
Independent State," which implies that at that date 
the SUte had already received its name of Vermont, 
although under an alias. 

Kentnekjr. 

AI*I«EN, in his "History of Kentucky," says it was 



named "from its principal river, which is an Indian 
name for 'dark and bloody ground,' " Moulton, in his 
"History of New York," says Kentuckee signifies •riv- 
er of blood.' " In Haywood's "History of Tennessee/' 
Gen. Clark is the authority for the assertion that in 
the Indian language Kentuke 8ignifies"rivcr of blood." 
Kamiiey, in his "History of Tennessee," alludes to 
the name of Kentucky as signifjring "the dark and 
bloody land." In John»on*a Cyclopedia the 
name is given as signifying "the dark and bloody 
ground." In opposition to all this it appears from 
Johnson's "Account of the Present State of the Indian 
Tribes of Ohio," I., page 271— that Kentucky is a Sha- 
wanoese or Shawnoese word, signifying "at the head 
of a river;" that the Kentucky River was in former 
times often used by the Shawanoese in 4heir migra- 
tions north and south, and hence the whole country 
took its name. This theory of the name is quoted ap- 
provingly in Gallatin's "Synopsis of Indian Tribes." 
Mr. Hlffisrlnfion, in his "Young Folks' History," 
says the name first applied to the river means "The 
Long River." It lessens the weight of the authorities 
first cited that some of them connect the evil significa- 
tion of the word with land, and some with water. It is 
also highly improbable that a name clothed with asso- 
ciations of terror should be adopted as the civic 
designation of a people. On the whole, it may be 
safely asserted that the weight of the evidence is in 
favor of the more peaceful origin of the name. 
Tennessee. 
TENNESSEE formed a part of the grant of the Car- 
olinas. Its name is derived from its principal river, 
though formerly the name Tennessee did not apply to 
the main river, but to one of the small southerly branch- 
cs thereof. There is authority for saying that the 
name of the river was derived from the Vlllafre or 
Tanassee, the chief village of the Cherokee tribe, 
and situated on its bank. Haywood, in his "Natu- 
ral and Aboriginal History of Tennessee," attempts to 
trace the origin of the name Tanasse as an Indian riv^ 
er name to the anjpicnt River Tanais, and on this 
discovery, as well as on other similar resemblances, 
he founds the argument that the ancient Cherokees 
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mlgimted from the western part of Asia. Mr. Alle« 
claims that the name is derived from an Indian name 
signifying "a curved spoon;" and there is authority 
for still another derivation from an Indian word sig- 
nifying "a bend in the river/' in allusion to the course 
of the river. I am not aware that in either case the 
Indian word has been given, nor is it believed that any 
such word exists. 

Olilo. 

OHIO is named after the beautiftd river, its southern 
boundary. Prom JTobuson^s "Account of the Indian 
Tribes," the word Ohio, as applied to the river, in the 
Wyandot language is 0*lie«sali, signifying "some- 
thing great." The name was called by the Senecas 
dwelling on the shores of Lake Brie the Oheo. Mr. 
8«hoolcrMf1t obscrees that the termination io in 
Ohio implies admiration. On the old French maps 
the name is sometimes *'the Ochio/' and sometimes 
••the Ovo." 

IndlAiia. 

INDIANA derived its name from one of the old ante- 
Revolutionary land companies which had claims in 
that region. 

niinols. 

THE State of Illinois is named from its principal riv- 
er, the Illinois. The river is named from that confeder- 
acy of Indian tribes called the Illinois Confeder- 
acy, which had its seat in the central part of the 
State. Gallatin gives the definition of the word 
"Illinois," "real men," "superior men," from the 
Delaware word Leno, Leni, niin, Illini, as it is variously 
written. The termination ois is that by which the 
French ssftened the local inOexion when they adopt- 
ed an Indian word. 

MtclilirAn* 

LANMAN, in his "Red Book of Michigan," derives 
the name of the State from the Indian word Mich- 
aaugyegan, signifying Lake Country. JohnMin^s 
Cyclopsedia derives the name from the Indian 
words, Mitchi, Saugyegan, meaning Lake Country. 
t regard this as a questionable derivation. There are 
food reasons for supposing that the State derived its 



name from Lake Michigran. and not from its being 
nearly inclosed by lakes. If the word Michigan signi- 
fies Lake Country, why should it have been applied to 
the lake at all? In support of the theory that the name 
Michigan was descriptive, signifying "great lake," 
and was first given to the lake, I call attention to the 
fiict that on the earliest maps th6 lake bears the name, 
while the peninsula, both upper and lower, bears no 
name whatever. BeMdes, the name, as applied to the 
lake, has a simple Indian derivation. The Aljiron* 
qnin raeen, at the head of which was the Chippewa 
tribe, dwelt on the northwestern shores of the lake. 
In the old Algonquin language the syllable "gan" 
meant lake. In the Chippewa language, **mitcha" 
meant great* 



Mitsoarl. 

THE Slate of Missouri wai named from the river of 
ihat came, and the river :tself from the Mlssonrin, 
t tribe oace living rear iis moutb, and aflerwards 
driven into the in terioi There It anothci theory iu 
respect 10 the name of then vet that it W descriptive. 
Col. HlKfflnton ic his 'Young FolkV History," 
ftays Missouri means "siuddy water," The DacoUhs 
called the Missouri Micseshoshay "mucdy water," a 
word which might easily become Missouri In an 
article on Indian migrations, by Lewis H. Morgran, 
in the North American Review, \*ol. ex., it is sUted as 
« matter of tradition that the Kansas Indians were 
formerly established on the banks of the Mississippi, 
above the Missouri, and that they called the Missouri 
Ne-frbo-ja "muddy river," a name in which the pres- 
ent name can be traced. 

Colorado. 

COLORADO is named after the great Rio Colorado, 
which rises in the Rocky Mountains and falls into the 
Gulf of California. The name signifies in Spanish 
"ruddy," "blood red," in a secondary sense "colored," 
in allusion to the color of its waters. The river is not 
within the limits of the SUte, and only belongs to it by 
s of its tributaries. 
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Texas. 
THE SUte of Texas, formerly Spanish territory, then 
Mexican, and later an Independent SUte, is the only 
State acquired by annexation. There is a conflict of 
opinion as to the origin of its name, Johnson's Cyclo- 
pedia, article Texas, states that "it is now proved con 
clusively to be of Indian derivation, the generic title 
of numerous tribes known to l4% Salle on his visit in 
16S5." On Seale's map, 1750, the center of the territory 
is occupied by Indians called the Tecas, which may be 
the generic title referred to. But Mr. Bryant, in 
his "History of the United SUtes, Vol. U., page 5>8, 
note, says: "It is supposed that the name of Texas is 
from the Spanish T^as, in allusion to the covered 
houses" found by La Salle on his visit in 1685- In 
Morplils* "History of Texas" the name is given as of 
doubtful origin. He states, in substance, that some 
refer the name to the capiUl village of the Nassonite 
tribe, others refer it to the Spanish word "teger," to 
weave, in reference to placing the grass over the cot- 
tages; others derive it from "tcjjas," meaning "cob- 
webs," the accouut being that the Spaniards encamped 
in an expedition into to the country, and one morning 
the commander seeing many spider webs between 
himself and the rising sun exclaimed: "Mira ins t^as!" 
and named the land Texas. The cobweb theory may 
well be dismissed as legendary. 

Florida. 
THE origin of the name of Florida is a matter of 
general agreement among historians. The story of 
Ponee de Ijeon sailing to the West in 15x2 in search 
of the fountain of youth, seeing land on Pascua Flori- 
da, or "Flowery Baster,'' and on account of its profu- 
sion of towers named it Florida, is familiar to all. 

Oregron, 
THE name of Oregon was the first applied to the 
Colnmbla River, then to the Territory, and lastly 
lo the State. The origin of the name is conjectural. 
The earliest printed mention of it is ia Carver's travels 
in 1763. Carrer explored the sources of the Missis- 
sippi River, and states that by his residence among the 
Indians, especially the Sioux, he obtained a general 
knowledge of the situation of the River Oregon, or 
**the river of the West that falls into the Pacific Ocean 
at the Straits of Anian." Bvthat which he calls the 



Oregon, the sources of which he placed not far from 
the headwaters of the Missouri, he may have referred 
to some one of the sources of the Missouri or to one of 
the two rivers which, rising in the Rocky Mountains, 
formed the principal eastern tributaries of the Oregon. 
Carver was misled as to the locality of the river of the 
West, and the supposed sources of it he may hare , 
confounded with the sources of the Missouri or one of 
the tributaries in question. But this much the pnbli- • 
cation of his travels accomplishedr-the establishment 
of a belief in the existence of a great river emptying 
into the Pacific Ocean. He designated by the name 
Oreyon a great river flowing into the Pacific, and 
when in after times such a river was di s covered the 
name was ready at hand. 

Callfomla. 

THE name of California appears to have been taken 
from a Spanish romance, '^I«as Serirmi de Esplan- 
dlan,** in which is described "the great Island of 
California where a great abundance of gold and pre- 
cious stones is found." This worthless romance was 
published in 1510, and generally read. Probably the 
name of California engaged the fancy of some of the of- 
ficers of Cortes, and was given by them to the coontry 
discovered by him in 1535. It is strange that the name 
aoddently given should have proved so exactly de- 
scriptive. 

Ifevada. 

THE State of Nevada takes its name from the Sierra 
Kevada Mountains, which line its western fron- 
tier, the mountains in their turn being named from 
the Sierra Nevadas of Granada, which they are said to 
resemble in the serrated line of their summits. 
Hlnuesota. 

MINNESOTA is named from the Hlnnesotmor St. 
Peter^a River, the principal tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi withhi iU limiU. The Indian word is Mini- 
sotah, signifjring "slightly turbid water," or, **aa the 
Minnesota historian more fancifully puts it, "dcj tint- 
ed water. 

IfebraslLa. 

NEBRASKA is named frxnn the If ebraaitsk Riw«r. 
A writer in the North American Review, on **tke Mis- 
souri Vallry." says the name is Indian, and is ooas- 
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pounded of nee, "river," and braska, "shallow." lIor> 
IPAn, in his article on Indian Migrations, North 
American Review, sajrs: '*The name of the Platte 
Biv<*r in the Raw dialect is Ne-blas-ka, signifying 
'over-spreading flats with shallow water.' "Dr. Ilale 
says the name undoubtedly refers to the flatness of the 
country. 

KaasAB. 

THK State of Kansas is named from its principal Hver. 
The latter is named from the titbe of Indians called the 
KoiizHS, who lived upon its shores. 91 r. Scbool* 
craft uses the name Kansas t^ designate the tnbe. 
De e!k>lo marched southerly to the northern limit of 
his expedition in search of a rich province called 
Gayas. This points to the original name of the tribe, 
the Kaws. The present name has, therefore, an In- 
dian root varied by French orthoepy. 
Misslsulppi. 

THB State of Mississippi is named after the grett 
river. Mr. Atwaier, a member of this society, gives 
the Indian name of the nver Meesyseepee "the great 
water." That the Indian word signifies the "father of 
waters' ' is clearly erron eous. According lo 91 r . O al la* 
tln^s "Sjmopsis of Indian tribes". 'Missi" never 
means "father" but "all"— "whole." The word "sipi" 
means in the Chippewa, "river." Thus the words 
united mean "the whole river, because many streams 
unite to form it. 

Alabama. 

IN considering the name of Alabama we go back to 
the expedition of De Soto in 1541. His last battle was 
at Alibamo, on the Yazoo River. This was the famous 
fortress of the brave tribe somtimes called the Aliba- 
mons, and sometimes the Alabamas. Le Clere, who 
resided in the Creek Nation twenty years, and wrote a 
history published in Paris in 1802, sajrs that the Ala- 
bamos came to the Yazoo from the north pari of Mexi- 
co, and that after the battle with De Hoto they remov- 
ed to the river which now bears their name; that they 
are the same people as the Alibamos, who fought Dt. 
Soto. Piekeit, in his 'History of Alabama,' states that 
"from these people the river and SUte took their 
names." Allea'i» 'History of Kentucky' says Alaba 
ma is an Indian name signifying "here we rest " Mr. 



Seh<M>lcral1l sajrs cautiously that the name has becu 
interpreted "here we rest." We have not becu able to 
discover anything very restful in the history of the Ala 
bamos, which is one of migrations. Mr. Mef'kN. a 
good authority in that State tbmks that the word Alaba 
is only the name Htllaba the UUibahallee of De Sotu, a 
theory at variance w:th that of Le C'lere. auo rclerriug 
the ongin of the nan:e :o a differect irioe. 

Iowa. 

THE State of Iowa is named from the river o^ that 
name, and the river from the loway Indiana, who 
after many migrations settled on us banks. In the 
frame article in the Atlantic Monthly to which I have 
already alluded, it is intimated that the name loway 
ii contracted from Ah-hee-oo-l>a, meaning "sleepers,* 
wrhich perhaps, explains why the Sioux nearly cactir- 
;aied :hcni. 

Wlaeonsln. 

WISCONSIN was named after Its pi^ncipal river. 
Untn quite a recent period the river was called the, 
Onlaconatn, which is said to mean "westward flow- 
ing." Ouis is evidently shortened from the French 
"ouest." Mr. Hrhooleraft says, that "locality was 
given in the Algonquin by 'ing,' meaning at, in, or by, 
as Wisconsing." The name is probably of mixed origin. 
I^ontstana. 

THB name of Louisiana, now confined to a State of 
the Union, was originally given to the entire French 
possessions on the west bank of the Mississippi, by IjA 
Salle, in 1683, in honor of Louis XTV. 

Arkansas. 

THB State of Arkansas takes its name fHra Its prin- 
cipal river; the river fVom the tribe of Indians formerly 
living near its mouth. Till quite a recent period the 
river was called Arkansas, and the tribe the Arkansas 
tribe. Mr« ftcbooleraft says that both the names 
Arkansas and Missouri embrace aboriginal roots, but 
we hear the sounds as modified by French orthoepy 
and enunciation. The same author further relates 
that there is a species of acacia found in Arkansas, 
from which the Indians, on the arrival of the French, 
made for themselves bows. It is light yellow, solid 
and flexible. "This is thought to have led to the ap- 
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pellAtlon of Arc or Bow ladians. As they bs^l jnged to 
the Kansa race, which had lately separated from them, 
that term would naturally be adopted by the French 
as the generic name. In the ••Can trlba tors' Clnb'* 
of the Atlantic Monthly. May, 1881, in reference to the 
name Arkansas, occurs this curious passage: ' 'Does not 
the namecomefrom the arc en»a:ig of the early French 
traders, its likeness to ilauaa^t being accidental? 
Whether the bloody bow was a special weapon like 
the medldne-bow that gave ite name to a creek, moun- 
tain range, and railway station in Wyoming, or the 
bloody bows were a band like the Sans Arcs, cannot 
now be determined." 

Tlie H»mtiiir of New States. 
TH9RB is no SUte of the Union which bears the na: j e 



of Cabot or Coronado, or of De Soto, or of La SaUe. 
And there is Fatber Slarqaette, whose form rises 
before us, dazzling and immortal as we open the pages 
of our early history. Was there no State to feel itself 
honored to be called afler his name? But the wrong 
may yet be righted. In the naming of the new States 
which yet remain to be formed from our western do* 
main, the last opportunity will be given to do justice 
to these irreat diseoverers* and it would be t 
graceful and appropriate office of this society, as cases 
arise, to exert its influence by correspondence with the 
local authorities, and by memorial to Congress in favor 
of rendering to them even at this late day this exalted 
tribute. 
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How We Got Along For Several Years Without a President 




EW people appear to be conscious that 
'• the American people passed through the 
, most trying period of our National life 
' without any President at all, the Execu- 
tive head being Congress when in session 
and a committee of Congress when that 
body was not in session, the entire Revo- 
lutionary War being conducted without 
any President— that war practically end- 
ing with the surrender of I/>rd Comwallis at Yorktown, 
October 19, 1781, and legally by the Treaty of Paris, 
which was communicated to the American army April 
19, 1763, just eight years after the day on which the 
conflict was opened by the battle of Lexington. Not 
only for these eight eventful years were the American 
people, the American Nation, the United States of 
America, without any President, but for six years longer 
the American people managed to worry along without 
any President at alL After such a long experience 
without a President it is reasonably certain that if 
Cleveland had died the same day that Hendricks did 
the American people would have managed to wony 
along without any great difficulty or excitement. 

When the Revolutionary War ended, In 1783, Wash- 
ington retired to his counti-y residence at Mt. Vernon, 
and took no part officially in public a/Tairs until he was 
chosen by his native State— Virginia— aj» a delegate to 
the convention that formulated and proposed for adop- 
tion the Constitution of the United States, which 
assembled at Philadelphia in 1787, when Wasliington 
was elected presiding officer of the convention. That 
Constitution provided for the election of a President and 
Vice-President, and defined their duties. In the con- 



vention the committee had reported that the President 
should be called "His Bxcelleucy"; but that did not 
suit the plain notions of plain old Ben Franklin, and he 
squelched it in a bit of sarcasm by immediately propos- 
ing as an amendment "And the Vice-President shall be 
styled 'His Most Superfluous Highness.'" And so it 
was decided that the President should have no other 
title than 'The President." A North Carolina Demo 
crat applying recently to President Cl^eland for a 
post-office, addressed the President as "His Majesty." 

The Constitution did not provide for the elecliou o'^ 
the Electoral College— "Presidential Electors" as now- 
called— by a direct vote of the people; it left the various 
Legislatures of the States to provide a method of eltctin % 
them; and the Legislatures proceeded to elect them \ty 
a vote in the Legislature without any popular election 
There were no political conventions, or uoniination« 
made. The theory of the Electoral Collie was model 
ed after the Republics of Venice in the Middle Ages, 
that were governed by an oligarchy, tl>e best and fore* 
most citizens selecting the ruler. So, as many of the 
foremost citizens of the American Republic as there 
were Congressmen and Senators were chosen by the 
various State Legislatures as meiubers of the Electoral 
College, who. in their wisdom, without being instruct- 
ed by political conventions, voted for a candidate for 
President of the United States; but did not vote for h 
Vice-President— the one having the lai:ge8t vote, if a 
majority, was to be the President and the one having 
the next largest was to be the Vice-President. Every 
one knows that "George Washington, Esq." was chosen 
President, and almost every one supposes by the unan- 
imous vote of the people; but tlie people did not vote 
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at all, and his sapport was by no means unanimous in 
the Klectoral College, there bems: no less than twelve 
distinguished gentlemen with "Esq." attached to 
their names who received one or more Electoral 
votes for the honorable office of President of the United 
States. The first Congress under the Constitution as- 
sembled in New York City, Wednesday, Match 4, 1789, 
and, there being no quorum present, adjourned from 
day to day until Monday, April 6. 1789, when the Sen- 
ate elected John I«angdon President, "for the sole 
purposeof opening and counting the vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States." In joint session on (he 
same day the vote was announced as follows* 
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'^Whereby K appeared that George Washitigtoa, 
Esq., was elected President, and John Adams, Esq., 
Vice President of the United States of America.'* The 
States of New York. North Carolina and Rhode Island 
had not given their consent to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United Slates, and had no voice in the 
first Presidential election. 
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THE UiDT WHO BEJSCTED WASHUfO- 
TON*S HAHD. 



THE PRESIDEirTfl. 



IMfibop Heade, In his "Old Churche« and Fami- 
lies of Vir^nia," tells the foUowing. The elder sister 
ofMiHsaiArjCarj married George Wm. Fairfax, 
at whose house she was on a visit, when she captivated 
ayouiiHT man who paid her his addresses. His af- 
fection, however, was not returned, and the oflTer of 
blM hand was r^eclcd by Miss Cary. This young 
man was afterward known to the world as George 
WaMhlniptoii, the first President of the United 
States of America. Young Washington asked p«r- 
mlsMion of old Mr. Cary to address his daughter, be- 
fore he ventured to speak to herself. The reply lof 
the old gentleman was, "if that is your business here, 
sir, I wish you to leave the house, for my daughter has 
been accustomed to riding in her own coach." It has 
subsequenUy been said that this answer of Mr. 
Cary to the stripling Washington produced the In- 
dependence of the United States, and laid the foun- 
dation of the ftitare fame of the first of heroes 
and best of men, our immortal Washington, as 
it was more than probable that, had he obtained the 
possession of the large fortune which it was known 
Miss C^arjr would carry to the altar with her, he 
would have passed the remainder of his life in in- 
glorious ease. It was an anecdote of the day that 
this lady, many years after she had become the wife of 
Edward Amblftr, happened to be in WiUiamsburg 
when een. Washington passed through that city 
at the head of the American army, erowned with 
never-fading laurels and adored by his countrymen. 
Having distinguished her among the crowd, his sword 
waved toward her a military salute, whereupon 
she is said to have fainted. But this wants eonflrm- 
ation. for her whole life tended to show that she 
never regretted the choice she had made. It may 
be added as a enrlons teet that the lady General 
Wash it'jton afterwards married resembled Miss Cary 
as much as one twin sister ever did another. 



How They Died, Their I^ast Words and 
Their Belieflu 
John Adams and Thomas JeflTerson both 
died on the same day, and that the 4th of July, 1826. 
They were friends during their latter years, and 
Adams* last words were: "Thomas JeflTerson 
stiil lives," but history shows that he was mistaken. 
JeflTerson had died an hour before, exclaiming: 
"Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace," 
and "I resign my soul to God— and my daughter to my 
Country." John <|uiney Adams gave his last 
breath in the Capitol at Washington, saying: "This 
is the end of earth, I am conient," and General 
Harrison, who died in the White House said: "Sir, 
I wish you to understand the principles of government. 
I wish Ihera carried out. I ask nothing more. 

Garfield's last reported words, as he lay racked by 
his terrible wound, were: "Oh, that pain!" But 
Ijineoln became uncoascious when he was shoi, and 
remained so till he died. George Washington 
was sane during his last hours, and he spent them in 
calmly arranging his affairs. He told his wife to bring 
two wills which he had made, and to burn one of them. 
He then grasped his pulse with one hand and counted 
the beau until he dropped back dead. Washington 
died of quinsy, Polk of malaria, Andrew John- 
son of paralysis and General SLarrison of pleu- 
risy, owing to his exposure during the inaugural cere- 
monies. 

President Jackson, was for thirty-one years a 
diseased man, and the latter part of his life was spent 
in almost continuous pain. Even on his dea(h-l>ed 
he was besieged by office-seekers. "I am dying," said 
he "as fast as I can, and they all know it; but they 
keep swarming about me in crowds, seeking for 
office— intriguing for office." His death-bed scene was 
a most affecting one. A half an hour before his death 
his children and friends were standing around his bed- 
side, and his adopted son Andrew had taken his 
hand and whispered in his ear: 

"Father, how do you feel? Do you know me?" 
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"Know you? Yes, I sbould know you all if I could 
see. Bring me my spectr 

These were brought and put on him and he said: 
"Where is my daughter and Marian? God will take 
careofyouforme. I am mj God's. I belong to 
him. I go bu'. a short time before you, and I wish to 
meet you all, white and black, in heaven. 

At this all burst into tears, and the General said: 
"What is the matter with you, my dear children? 
Oh, don't ery. Be good children and we will all 
meet in heaven. 

These were Jackson** Ian! words. A shor^ 
time after this he passed peacefully away. He died a 
Christian and a Presbyterian. 

Tbomas Jeflterson was more of a deist than any- 
thing else, and when he died he said he would be glad 
to see a preacher who called "as a i^ood neiirlibor," 
thereby intimating that he did not care to see him 
professionally. There was no preacher present at 
Washington's death-bed. He was an Episcopalian 
and for many jrears was a yestrjrman of Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Va. The two Adams' believed in Uni« 
tarian doctrines, and it is said that John <|nincy 
Adams, during his last 3rears, never went to sleep 
without repeating that little child's prayer: 

"Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee, I/>rd, my soul to take. 

There is considerable doubt as to I«ln<;oln's chri»* 
tianity, but his best friends believe him to have been 
a believer. He was certainly a great Bible*reader, 
and understood it thoroughl^r. Frank Pierce was 
an Episcopalian and a church member. Generals 
Grant and Ilajes attended the Methodist Church 
while in the White House, and Garfleld spent 
his Sundays at the chapel of the Disciples. John 
Tyler was, I think, a Presbyterian, though his sec- 
ond wife was a Catholic. Dolly Madison was an 
Bpiscopalian, whatever her husband may have been, 
and the old chnrch which she attended years ago 
■till stands, and in it President Arthnaworshiped. 



A SLE&OIC FIGURE. 




Berireant Jasper and Some of the Grand 
Deeds Performed by Him. 

-N the history of the State of Georgia one ol 
the most heroic figures is that of a Ser* 
ffcant Jasper, who served in the war of 
the Revolution in the Second South Caro- 
lina Regiment, under Ctonerai Honl* 
trie. 

Jasper was a freckled, red-haired, oneda. 
cated country lad of Bingu1arly-<iuiet but 
firm bearing. In the attack made on Snl- 
Uvan's Island by the British, a fiag staff, 
cut by a ball, fell outside of the works. Jasper 
sprang forward, and, under a shower of bullets, 
nailed his own colors to the parapet. For this act of 
gallantry he was oflfered promotion, but he declined 
It, saying. "I have not the education nor manneis be- 
fitting an officer." 

General Honltrle then granted him a roving 
commission and placed six men under him who were 
known during the war as ** Jasper's C^nanssuid.'^ 
Scarcely a week passed that this troop did not brtug 
in prisoners captured by the most reckless darin^^. 

On one occasion, Jasper, with one comrade, He^ivt*n, 
entered the British lines in disguise. In SavannsOi he 
overheard a woman, American, with a child In bcr 
arms, bitterly lamentlnir the condition of her 
husband who was held a prisoner in irons for deser- 
tion of the royal cause. He was deeply toadied 
with her distress and with his comrade resolved to free 
her husband. They lay in wait near a sprins: aboct 
two miles from the town, which the guard w^ho had 
the prisoners in charge had to pass. The s^issMd, 
consisting of two officers and eight privatea, arrivel 
about noon, with five prisoners in irons. The day be- 
ing hot, they left the prisoners, as Jasper bad ex- 
pected they would, and hurried to the spring for water 
having previously stacked their guns by the road s i< k 
Jasper and Newton crept out frt>m the thidcei 
seised their arms, knocked the irons from the ] 
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era, and bron^bt the gpni^i^ i°to the American 
camp. 

A few months after this feat, during the attack on 
Smvaunab, the country lad fell, mortally wounded, 
while tr3ring to place his eoloni on a redoubt. For 
one of his many bold exploits a sword had been given 
to Jasper by OoTcmor Rotledfre. He now un- 
buckled his sword and gave it to Newton, saying: 
'*Take it to my father, and tell him 1 bave not dls- 
bonored it.*' A county in Georgia is named for 
this hero. 



wealthy South Carolina lady, who had been educated 
at Philadelphia, and who had passed the preceding 
winter at Washington, in the fomily of her relative, 
Senator Preston. On the New Year's day suc- 
ceeding the wedding, Mrs. Van Bnren assisted by 
the wives of the cabinet officers, received with her 
father-in-law, the President. Her rare accomplish- 
ments, superior education, beauty of face and figure, 
grace of manner, and vivacity in conversation insured 
social success. The Wbite House was ref .uished 
in the most exi>ensive manner, and a code of etiquette 
was established which rivaled that of a German prin- 
cipality.— Ben: Perlcy Poore. 




TAN BVREir A HOlf ARCMIST. 

^ARTIN Tan Bnren was the first 
. President who had not been bom a 
, Brltlsb snbjeet; yet he was at heart 
i^a moparchist, opposed to universal suf- 
frage and in favor of a strong: cen- 
tral gOTernment, although he had 
reached his exalted position by loud pro* 
i\g fcSricint of democracy. He endeavored to 

^ establish a personal Intimacy with 

every one presented to him, and he 
ostensibly opened his heart for inspection. The tone 
of bis voice was that of thorough frankness, ac- 
companied by a pleasant smile, but a fixed expres- 
sion at the comer of his mouth, and the serrc^ing 
look of his keen eye showed that he believed with 
Talleyrand that language was given to conceal 
thought. 

President Tan Bnren's wife (by birth Miss 
Hannah Hoes, of Columbia county, New York,) had 
been dead nineteen years when he took possessioa of 
the Wbite Ilonse accompanied by his fotu-sons, and 
presided over the official receptions and dinner parties 
with his well-known tact and politeness. In the 
November following his inauguration, his eldest son 
and private secretary, C'oi. Abrabam Tan Bnren 
(who was a graduate of the military academy at West 
Point, and who had served on the staff of Gen. Worth) 
was married to Miss Aniline Sinirleton, a 




A COITGRESSIOlf AI. DCEI.. 

MONG other evidences of the bitter and 
ferocious spirit which cbaracterised 
political contests in those days was the 
duel between Mr. Cilley, of Maine, and 
Hr. Graves, of Kentucky, in which the 
former fell. Mr. Cilley, in a speech de- 
livered in the House of Representatives, 
criticised a charge of corraption brought 
against some unn^irried congressman in a 
letttr published in The New York Courier 
and Enquirer, over the signature of **A Spy in 
Wasbingrton,*' and indorsed in the editorial col- 
umns of that paper. Hr. James Watson Webb, 
theeditor of The Courier and Enquirer, immediately 
visited Washington and sent a cbailenf^e to Mr. 
Cilley by Mr. Graves, with whom he had but a slight 
acquaintance. Mr. Cilley declined to receive the bos- 
tile commnnication from Mr. Graves, without 
making any reflections on the personal character of 
Mr. Webb. Mr. Graves then felt hi :nself bound, by 
the nn written code of honor, to espouse the cause 
of Mr. Webb, and challenged Mr. Cilley himself. The 
challenge was accepted and the preliminaries were 
arranged between Hr. Henry A. Wise, as the sec* 
ond of Mr. Graves, and Mr. C^eorye W« Jones as 
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the second of Mr. Cilley. Riftes were selected for the 
weapons, and Mr. Graves found difficulty in obtaining 
one, but was finally supplied by his friend, Mr. RlTes, 
of The Globe. The parties met, the ground was meas- 
ured, and the f^ombAtanto were placed; on the 
fourth fire Mr. CiUey fell, shot through the body, and 
died almost instantly. Mr. Graves, on seeing his an- 
tagonist fall, expressed » desire to render him 
some assistance, but was told by Mr. Jones, **n[j 
flriend is dead, Sirl'* Mr. Cilley, who left a wife 
and three young children, was a popular Csvorlte 
and his tragic end caused great excitement all over the 
country. Mr. Webb was generally blamed for hav^ 
ing Instli^ated the fatal encounter; certainly he did 
not endeavor to prevent it. Mr. Graves was never 
afterward re-elected— indeed, no man who has 
killed another in duel has ever been elected to office in 
Kentucky .-—Ben: Perley Poore. 




A UNKiirB coMPosmoir. 

^EnS unique composition was originally 

published in a Philadelphia paper over a 

hundred years ago. It may be read three 

\ difi*erent ways. First, let the whole be read 

in the order in which it is written; second, 

read the line downwards on the left of each 

*i C comma in every line: third, in a like man- 

^ ncr on the right of each comma. In the 

first reading the Revolutionary cause is 

con:emned, and, by the others, encouraged rud 

lauded: 

Harkl Hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war's 

alarms; 
O'er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms. 
Who for King George do stand, their honors soon shall 

shine; 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 
The acta of Parliament, in them I much delight, 
I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast; 



They soon win sneak away, who Independence boast; 
Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and 

heart. 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part; 
On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily blesdngs 

poiir; 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore; 
To North and British lords, may honor still be done. 
I wish a block of cord, to General Washington. 




A^UBBICAm I.rCKT DAT. 

»N Europe and the eastern part of the 
: world Friday is generally regarded as 
an nnlaeky day, and those who are 
any way superstitious will object to com- 
mence any new enterprise or to do any- 
thing of importance on that day. Strange 
to say, Friday has exereised the 
most important and beneficial eflfects on 
America, and may be regarded as her 
Inckyday. There are many citixena. 
mostly those of foreign birth, who still abhor Friday, 
although it is shown that the most ImporCaMf 
eTents connected with the discoverery of the New 
World and the independence of the United States all 
happened on a Friday. 

It was on Friday, the 3d of August, 149a. that 
Chrlstopiier Columbus set sail from the port of 
Palos on his voyage of discovery. On Friday, the 
X2th of October, of the same year, he sighted land. 
On Friday, the 4th of January, 1493, he set out for 
Spain to announce his glorious discovery. He Issnd- 
ed in Andalusia on Friday, the isth of March, 1593. 
On Friday June 13, 1494, he discovered the contl- 
neni of America. On Friday, March 5, 1497, 
Henry VII, King of England, sent Jean C^abot on a 
mission which led to the discovery of North America. 
On Friday, November 10, 15^, Melendea fbanded 
St Augustine, the oldest city in the United States. On 
Friday, November xo, 1620, the Mayflower landed the 
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PtlcHm Fathers at Prlncetown. On Friday* 
December 3i, i6ao, the immigrants reached Plymouth 
Rock. On Friday Feb. 22, 1732 Wastoinffton waa 
b-m. On Friday June 27, 1775, the battle of Bun- 
iKer Hili waa fought. On Friday, October 8, 1778, 
Bariroyne aurrendered at Saratoga, Arnold's 
treason plot was discovered on Friday September 23, 
17S0— Comwallis surrendered at Yorktown on Fri- 
day, in October, 1781. 




TUB OBIGINAI. UUTB-OFFICB. 



, OW many people know that the Surveyor- 
^ General's office In Minnesota is the orif?- 
inal oflice established in the United 
'states? And yet the original time-worn 
documents are on file at the State House 
establlKhiniT that fact. The office 
was originally located by authority of Con- 
gress and under commission of Oeprn^e 
Washington at Marietta, O., in 1797. 
Aa the lands became disposed of and the territory be- 
came partitioned off, the oflice moved gradually west- 
ward, halted a brief space at this and that place, until 
it re ched a final resting-place, many years ago at St. 
Paul, where all the records now are. These records 
are e pecially interesting to the antiquarians, covering 
as they do, the history of land transactions in 
this Coun ry for over xoo years. Among them are 
c u graph letters from Wash ingr ton and JeflTer- 
son and other Presidents, all showing the quaint 
o.'Bcial phraseology of that bygone day, and winding 
up with the pecular signature, •'Your honorable and 
ir o Jt huml I; obedient servant." There is also among 
the reco ds the flrst surveyor's chain used in the 
West, and accompanying it was a personal letter from 
the Sec etary of the Treasury , under whose jurisdiction 
the office then waa, expressing the belief that "it waa 
CL %ooA chain in leed, as the maker had assured him to 
that effect.*' Official guilelttiuess that seldom exists 
oowadays.— St. Paul Globe. 



ABLBBICA'S HIGHEST HOVlfTAIir. 

HE highest mountain in America mu'-f 
now be changed from Mount St. Hlias to 
Honnt Wrani^el, a little to the north. 
Several of these mountains have been 
newly measured. Mount Hood, once 
"roughly" estimated at 17,000 feet, then 
".closely" at 16,000, was brought down by 
triangulation to 13,000; an aneroid barom- 
eter made it 12,000 and a mercurial barom- 
eter made it 11,255. Mount St. Elias 
estimated by D' Agelet to be 12,672 feet, is triangulated • 
by Mr. Baker to 19,500. It now appears that Mount 
Wrauffel, lying to the north, rises 18,400 feet 
above Copper river, which is in turn 2,000 feet above 
the sea at that point. If this holds true, Mount 
Wrang^el is at least 1,000 feet higher than any 
other peak in North America. It lies within the 
United States boundary.— Nature. 




OBICrnr OF TUB SONG ««JOHll BBOWK*S 
BODT.»> 



FOSTER 8WEBTSEB, in his late 
book on "Boston Harbor and Port War- 
1/' r'::latcs theoriirin of the sonff of 
>rr^ec|am. It happened, therefore, that 
frqrtu thiji happy garrison (Fort Warren, 
Bo-ton Harbor) proceeded one of the 
iito«l powerful influences which 
madL' tliemselves felt in the National 
armies during that long and weary war. 
The Csmous songr of the National armies, "John 
Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave," was 
conipo«(ed and fir.4t suui^ at Port Warren by the 
glee clnbof the Second Battallion of Light Infantry in 
the year 1862. It was adapted to an old Methodist 
camp-meeting tune, somewhat altered in form, and 
the liriffade hand at the fort waa the flrst that 
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played It. The dngen entered the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, which marched through Boston, New York and 
Baltimore, to this ftrrftnci choriM from i,ooo throats 
and the music ran through the Army of the Poto« 
mac, nor ceased until grim powdered, blackened 
choirs had chanted it in Texas and Alabama, 
and down the great MlHslsnlppi, and on all the 
flowery coasts of the Onlf, and through the Caro- 
lina*, and along the streets of conquered Blcli- 
mond. From Port Warren came the Marseillaise 
of our emancipating revolution. As Admiral Preble 
says: "Few people aside from those who kept step 
to Its strains whenleaving home for the batUe field 
and sani: it round the smoky camp-fires during the 
long dull nighu and days of army life knew the ex- 
tent of its popularity and the deep hold it took 
upon the soldiers' hearts. It spread from regiment 
to regiment like wild-fire." 




OBIOIir OF TAlfKEE DOODLE. 

i ANKEE DOODLE.— This popular song was 
^introduced into this Country during the 
\ French and Indian War by one Dr. Shack- 
bnry, ofthe British army. The origin of 
the tune can be traced oack to the reign of 
Charles 1. When the British army was 
encamped on the shores of the Hudson, re- 
cruits from the provinces came poarini: 
in in strange dress and equipments. As 
described by one writer, "Some with long coats, some 
with short coats, and some with no coats at all, some 
with cropped hair, and others with flowing wigs." 
Their sinirnlar appearance naturally excited 
mirth among the well-trained British regulars; and Dr. 
Shackburg wrote out **Yankee Doodle,** and rec- 
ommended it to the new officers as one of the most 
celebrated airs of martial music. About a quarter 
of a century later liOrd Cornwalils and his troops 
marched into the American lines to this same tune of 
•*Tankee Doodle.** A recent writer trying to 
prove this our national air, quotes the following ane^ 
dote related by John <|nlncy Adams to sustain 



him. "After the Ministers PlenfpotentiaTy of Great 
Britain and the United States had nearly concluded 
their pacific labors at Ohent, the burghers of the 
quaint old Dutch city resolved to give an entertain- 
ment in their honor, and desired to have the If »• 
tional airs of the two treaty-making porweri per^ 
formed as a part of the programme. So the musical 
director was requested to call upon the AJMericaa 
Ministers and obtain the music of the National air 
of the United States. No one knew exactly what to 
give, and a consultation ensued, at which Bayard 
and OallaUn favored 'HaU Columbia,' whfle Clay, 
Bnsseil and Adams were decidedly in favor of 
'Yankee Doodle.' The director then inquired if any 
of the gentlemen had the music, and receiving t 
negative reply, suggested that perhaps one of them 
could sing or whistle the air. *I can.t,' said Mr. 
Clay; 'I never whistled or sung a tune in my lifie. 
Perhaps Mr, Bayard can.' 'Neither can I,' replied 
Mr. Bayard. 'Perhaps Mr. Bussell can.' Each 
confessed his lack of musical ability. 'I have it,' ex- 
claimed Mr. Clay, and ringing the bell he summoDed 
his colored body-serTant. 'John,' said Mr. day, 
'whistle "Yankee Doodle" for this gentleman.' Joha 
did so, the chief musician took down the notes, and at 
the entertainment the Ghent Bnryhers* Band 
played the National air of the United States, with vari- 
ations, in grand style." 



THE WEDGE OF BBPUBUlCAJn»M. 



riSHOP WABBEM, of the Methodist 

> church, is enthusiastic over American 
^progress. He proudly declares that onr 
Country is one that in a hundred years 
has taken a respectable nutk. in lUcr^ 
ature; that has made fourteen i n v entk yas, 
which have gone wherever riTJitantisa 
has gone, whQe all the rest of the world 
has not made half that nnihis of 
equal importance; that has revolutionised lasMl war> 
fare once and naval warliare twice; that has solved 
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lodfti prDblein9 which the world hat blundered 
•Ter for -ages; thathaa abolished a feudalism and 
•erfdom; that, taking the Bible deel»rmtiOB that 
God has made of one blood all the nations, has 
made one fiunlly out of representatives of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation; that has 
founded Its Instltniions on the rights of man and 
the laws of God, and that has already driven a wedge 
of Bepnbliennlim nearly to the heart of Burope. 



The Oldest Btraetnre la Tezns. 




A TOVN G HEBO. 

ft the first battle of BuU Run, John 
'. BLelfrs, a son of General Helios, and a 
West Point cadet, seeing no Generals about, 
•nmcd and for some time direeted 
the movement of the troops, the officers sup* 
posing he was an nld-de-enmp, and that 
the orders came from the generals. Seeing 
the enemy massing in the woods to take 
Green's battery, Meigs ordered Colonel 
BLatliewBon to move quickly with his 
regiment to the support of the battery. The movement 
was promptly executed by the First (^Itrornln, 
and then two other regiments were brought up, I 
tliink the Thirty-first and Thirty-second New York. 
XrAter in the day the jonthlkil General, seeing the 
field was lost, said to Colonel Mathewson: "You had 
better (aU back toward Centerville/* "And by whose 
authority do you give me such an order as that?" in- 
quired the ColoneL ''Well, sir," said young Meigs, 
S'tbe truth is for the last two hours I have been 
unable to find any generals and have been command- 
lug myself." I saw young Meigs on the Held, and 
be was wounded through the knee, but remained 
»B dB^« although in terrible pain and fiiint from 
Die loss of blood. He was afterwards kiUcd by the 
Confederates in the Shenandoah Valley, 



Be Soto took up his line of match into Mexico^ 
leaving only an old stone fort in Texas to show to 
coming dusky generations that the tales of their grand- 
sires were true, A century and more rolled on, when 
again the white man came and passed by, and in 
scarce thirty years more, lol two great nations 
claimed the land where stood the old stone fort. Then 
Spanish rule began, and for io6 years the flag of 
Spain on its wall streamed in the breexe. In 1831 
that emblem gave place to the eagle, snake and 
eactns of Mexico, which remained until the battle of 
San Jaeinto made Texas a republic and presented 
a new banner— "The Lone Star**— to the world. 
Then for nine years that flag fluttered, tin annexation 
made Texas one of the United States, and the stars 
and stripes waved over the hoary walls. But 1861 
brought 3ret another change, and during four short 
years the ensign of the Confederaey greeted the 
morning sun, until the spring of 1865 once more placed 
the fort under the colors of the United States.— 
American Magasine. 



HSAiriHG OF AMBBICA. 




[RB meaning of the name Amerigo has 
often been discussed, the only thing certain 
being that it is one of those names of Ten* 
tonic origin, like Hnmberto, Alfon- 
so Grlmaldi,orGarlbaldl,so common 
in northern Italy, which testify to the 
^ Gothic or liOmbard conquest. Americ, 

^ which occurs as early as 744 A. D., is prob- 

ably a contracted form of the name Amal* 
sric, borne by a king of the TislgothSt 
who died in 531. A Bishop Emrich was p reseat at 
the council of Salisbury in 807, and an Ameriens 
Balistarins is mentioned in thf Close roUf (^hhw 
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teenth century.) 

It has been conjectured that the stem te taa from 
which we get the name Emma. The meaning of this 
is not known with certainty, though Fer^iwon 
thinks it may denote "strife" or "noise." Since, how- 
ever, the name is probably of ©otliic origin, and 
since the Amalanffs were the royal race of the 
Otitroffotbs, it is more likely that the stem is amal, 
which was formerly thought to mean "without spot," 
but is now nfore plausibly connected with the old 
Norseami, "labor," "work." The suffix ric, cognate 
with rex, reich, and rick, means "rich" or power- 
ful," and therelorc the most probable signification of 
Amerlf^o is "strong for labor."— Isaac Taylor in 
Notes and Queries. 



THE EVACUATIOir OF NEW YORK, w 




l| EW YORK does well to celebrate 
^the Anniversary of the Day when 
^the British troops evacuated the 
City; for it was in truth the birthday 
of all that we now mean by the City 
of New York. One hundred and 
seventy-four years had elapsed since 
Hendrick Hudson landed upon the shores of 
Manhattan; but the Town could only boast a 
population of twenty-three thousand. In ten 
years the population doubled; in twenty years 
trebled. Washington Irving was a baby 
seven months old, at his father's house in 
William Street, on Evacuation Day, the 25 
of November, 1783. On coming of age he 
found himself tte inhabitant of a City contain- 



ing a population of seventy thousand. When 
he died, at the age of seventy-five, more than 
a million of people inhabited the congr^jation 
of Cities which form the Metropolis of Ameri- 
ca. 

The beginnings of great things are always 
interesting to us. New Yorkers, at least, can 
not read without emotion the plain, matter-of- 
fact accounts in the old newspapers of the 
manner in which theCity of their pride changed 
masters. Journalism has altered its modes of 
procedure since that memorable day. No ar- 
ray of headings in large type called the atten- 
tion of readers to the details of this great event 
in the History of their Town, and no editorial 
article in extra leads commented upon it. The 
newspapers printed the merest programme of 
the proceedings, with scarce a comment of 
their own; and, having done that, they felt 
that their duty was done, for no subsequent 
issue contains an allusion to the subject. All 
will be gratified by a perusal of the account of 
the Evacuation as given in RivingtotCs Ga- 
zette of November 26, 1783. 

Nbw York November 26:— Yesterday in the Monting 
the American Troops marched from Haerlem to the 
Bowery-I,ane— They remained there until atxmt One 
o'clock, when the British Troops left their Posts in the 
Bowery, and the American Troops marchec* into and 
took Possession of the City in the toUowins order, vir 

X. A Corps of Dragoons. 

3. Advance Guard of Light Infantry. 

3. A Corps of Artillery. 

4. BatUlion of Light Infantry. 

5. Battalion of Massachusetts Tniopa. 

6. Rear Guard. • 

After the Troops had taken Possesion of tlie CSty, 
the Gbmbkal [Washington] and GovsRiros. [Geocge 
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Clinton] made their Public Entry in the following 
Manner: 

1. Their Excellencies the General and Governor, 
with their Suites, on Horseback. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the Members of 
the Council, for the Temporary Government of the 
Sou I hern District, four a-breast. 

3. Major General Knox, and the Officers of the Army, 
light a-breast. 

4. Citizens on Horseback, eight a-breasL 

5. The Speaker of the Assembly, uid Citizens, on 
foot, eight a-breast. 

Their Excellencies the Govemo' and Commander in 
Chief were escorted by a Body of West-Chester Light 
Uorse, under the command of Captain Delavan. 

The Procession proceeded down Queen-Street [now 
Pearl], and through the Broadway, to Cape's Tavern. 

The Governor gave a public Dinner at Fraunces*s 
ravem; at which the Commander in Chief and other 
General Officers were present. 

After Dinner, the following Toasts were drank by the 
Company: 

I. The United States of America. 

a. His most Christian Majesty. 

3. The United Netherlands. 

4. The King of Sweden. 

5. The American Army. 

6. The Fleet and Armies of Prance, which have 
served in America. 

7. The Memory of those Heroes, who have &llen for 
our Freedom. 

8. May our Country be grateful to her military chil- 
dren. 

9. May Justice support what Courage has gained, 
xo. The Vindicators of the Rights of Mankind In 

e v er y Quarter of the Globe. 



II. May America be an Asylum to the persecuted of 
the Earth. 

13. May a close Union of the States guard the Tem- 
ple they have erected to Liberty. 

13. May the Remembrance of This DAY be a Lesson 
to Princes. 

The arrangement and whole conduct of this march, 
with the tranquillity which succeeded it. through the 
day and night, was admirable! and the grateful citizens 
will ever feel the most affectionate impressions, from 
that elegant and efficient disposition which prevailed 
through the whole event 



THE PRESIDfilVrfl FUIO. 




HE United Slates have existed for 

• 

more than a hundred years without 
the President's ever having had a 
flag to call his own. But the admin- 
istration of President Arthur made a 
reputation for observing the proprie- 
ties of office. Accordingly a private 
and peculiar standard was invented for the 
President It consists of a blue ground with 
the arms of the United States in the center, is 
of the dimensions of the Admiral's flag No. i, 
whatever they are, and is to be carried at the 
main of vessels of war while the President is 
on board, and in the bow of his boat 
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Widows of tli*meT«l«U«BArjr Soldiers. 



Thlrty-eiglit relicts of BeTOlatlooary aoldien 
were drawing pensions at the beginning of the jrear 
x888» on account of their hu^ands' services in that 
historical struggle. The average age of the old ladies 
is about 9s years. Their husbands have long since 
pnsned over to the silent majority, It is very prob- 
able that the Tetcraus married their wives when 
they themselves were well advanced in years, while 
the Utter were comparatively young women. The list 
of these BOTOlnllonarj pensioners, with their ages 
and addresses, is as follows: 



Najcb. Aob. 

Blargaret T. Brooks. 8i 
Meredy Smith . . . 8a 
Lucinda Whitmond . 8i 



Sarah Dabney .... 87 . 
Jane Harbison . . . 8x . 
PannyChance. . . . 79 . 
Nancy A. Green ... 69 . 
Sarah Crutcher . . . 87 . 

Sally Heath 8a 

Susan Curtis 95 



I/>vey Aldrich . 
Olive C Morton . 
Betsy Wallingford 
Sally Mallory. . 
Jane Dunmore . 
Asenath Turner 
Elizabeth Boston 
Nancy Gragg . . 
Mahala Hoagland 
Judah Harris . . . 
Nancy Weatherman 
Elisabeth Davis . . 
Elizabeth BeU . . 
Sarah Neal . ... 
Mary Brown . . . 
Nancy Jones • • . 
Nancy Rains . . , 
Nancy Robertson . 



87. 
.76. 
.91. 
.86. 
.86. 
.82. 
.94. 
.76. 
.75. 

87. 

77. 

84. 
.84. 
.88. 
.82. 
.73. 
.95. 
.84. 



Rbsidbncbs. 
Howells Cross Roads, Ga. 
Newman, Ga. 

Marietta. Ga. 

Bany, m. 

Pinclcneyville, 111. 
, Winslow, Ind. 

Versailles, Ind. 
. Pitts Point, Ky. 
. Tatesville. Ky. 

Topsbam, Maine. 

Leslie, Mich. 

Elva, Mich. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Mardsville, Neb. 

Broadalbin, N. Y. 

Manchester, N.^. 

Valleytown, N. C 

Culleltville, N. C. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Rogers, N. C 

Lineback, N. C 

Morgansville, O. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Doreville, Pa. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Carter's Furnace, Tenn. 

Cates Cross Roads, Tenn. 



Maria Walker . . . . 9a . Waco, Texas. 
Eleanor Lowe .... 70 . Smith's Creek, Tenn. 
Rebecca Mayo .... 74 . Newbem, Tenn. 

Mary Snead 71 . Accomac Creek, Tenn. 

Susan TuUoh .... 79 . Mount Carmel, Va. 
Esther S. Damon . . 73 . Plymouth, Vt. 

Lucy Morse 76 . Barnard, YL 

Patty Richardson . . 86 . Bethel. Vt 
Nancy Bunton .... 84 . Paris, Tenn. 
Mary Carey ..... 79 . Snnnyside, O. 



IMMIGRATIOK FOB 1887. 

Poring the year 1887 there arrived at Kew Tock 
about 4oSi<»o immigrants from foreign parts. The vari 
ous nationalities ofthese people are shown by the fxA. 
lowing table, compiled by the Castle Garden authori- 
ties: 

German Empire . . . 8i,864< Armenia .••••••• 171 

Ireland 56,860 Iceland • • • .058 

England 45,696 Mexico • • • .151 

Italy 44,271 South America ..... 144 

Sweden 37,802 Central America .... 131 

Russia 33.203, Portugal • • . 75 

Hungary i7,7i9;China 64 

Scotland 14,864 Australia 36 

Norway 13,011 Arabia 23 

Austria 11,762 Novia Scotia ...... 15 

Denmark 8,375 Japan 13 

Bohemia 6,449 British East Indiea . . . xx 

France 5,999 South Africa ...... n 

Netherlands 5,500 New Zealand . . , , . 11 

"Wales 5,549 Brazil 9 

Switzerland 4,537 India • . . , » 

Fiuland 4,031 Africa 6 

Belgium 2,362 Egypt 4 

Roumania 834 Sandwich Islands ... 4 

8 uebec & Ontario . ... 711 New Brunswick ... .3 
reece 61a Prince Edward T«i4n4 3 

Luxembourg 5p British Colnmbia ... a 

Spain 48§lava .1 

West Indies 466 Morocco . . i 

MalU 298 St. Helena t 

83rria 175 Pcni t 

Burmah 170 

Turkey 160 
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) HE Boston Tree trliich liad most of a his- 
tory was the old liberty tree. At the 
comer of Washinsfton and Essex streets 
\ stands a building in whose wall is insert' 
ed a tablet bearing the form of a tree in 
bas relief. This building covers the ground 
where the liberty tree grew. The tree 
was said to have been planted in 1646. A 
century and a quarter later the Sons of 
Uberty held meetings under its branches, and in 
the days preceding the outbreak of the Re volution 
the ground on which it stood was a place of assem- 
bly for the men who conspired to throw off the Brit- 
toil yoke. In 1773 an anti-tea party was held 
beneath it, and it became so obnoxious to the Brltteii 
that in 177s it was cut down by a detachment of sol- 
diers of the invading army, one of whom was killed. 
Tbe Gaten Weepln^T Willow. 
The poet Pope had sent to him from Smyrna a 
drum of figs. In it was a small twlff* which he 
stuck in the ground near his Twickenham villa. It 
took root and %Tem rapidly and was the admiration 
of himself and his friends, and it proved to be the 
Saltx Babylonlea, or weeping willow, and it was 
the parent of all its kind in Eni^land and America. 
A British officer who came to this Country in 1775 
brought with him, wrapped in oiled silk, a twlir from 
Pope's willow, intending to plant it himself in 
American soil. The young officer became acquaint- 
ed with <7nstls, Washington's step-son, and he gave 
him the willow twig. Cnstls planted it at Abln^r* 
don, in Virginia, where it grew vigorously. In 1790 
€lon. Oates brought from Abingdon a Shoot of the 
Curtis willow and planted it at the entrance gate to 
his estate at Hanbattan Island, and it was known 



as Crate's weeplnfr willow. 

Tbe Charter Oak* 

The Charter Oak of Hartford, Conn., was estimated to 
be about 600 years old when Hooker laid the foun- 
dation for a common-wealth there. It was at one time 
known as Wyllys» free, as it stood in front of the 
house occupied by the Hon. Samuel Wyllys. It 
measured twenty-six feet in circumference a foot 
from the ground. The cavity in which the cbarter 
was placed on the night of October 31, 1637, was near 
the root and lar^e enouffb to admit a child. The 
cavity gradually became smaller, until it would scarce- 
ly admit a hand. The oak was prostrated in August, 
1854, and nearly every particle of it was worked into 
some pleasing form and cherished as a memento 
of a singular incident in colonial blstory. 

Tbe Treaty Tree. 
The Treaty Tree was a lar^e elm which stood 
on the banks of the Delaware RiTer, near what is 
known as Kenslni^ton precinct, Philadelphia. It 
was under this tree that William Penn formed his 
treaty with the Indians in 1682. Toltalre said, "it 
was the only treaty between these nations and the 
Christians which was never sworn to and never bro- 
ken." The tree then became an object of Interest 
and veneration, and when Penn contemplated 
making his permanent home in Pennsylvania he 
tried to purchase the land near the tree, considering it 
one of the finest situations on the river. The 
tree was long protected with care, but was at last 
blown down in a gale on March 3, i8io. It was 
found to be 388 years old, and its trunk measured 
twenty-tbree feet in circumference. The Penn 
society erected a monument, with proper inscriptions 
upon its site. 
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OWER ta the interest for her lifetime 
^ which a widow has in one-tbird of all 
the i:eal esUte owned in possession or 
right of possession by her husband from 
the date of the marriage till his deatli, 
and which could by any possibility have 
i S* been inberlted by a child of the mar- 

riage. It is not necessary, however, that 
a child should have been born. 
Cnrteay is the interest for his lifetime which a wid- 
ower has in aU the real estate owned in possession 
by his wife from the date of her marriaf^e tUl her 
deatb. But this right of curtesy does not attach un- 
less a cblld of the marriage shall have been bom 
during the life of the mother. 

Neither husband nor wife can deprive the other of 
dower or curtesy by will, or by any conveyance or 
sale or mortgage on the property. If sold or mort- 
gaged without the signature of wife or husband releas- 
ing dower or curtesy, these rights stiU attacb to 
it and may be enforced against the property in the 
hands of any subsequent owner. 

The community system as it prevails in some 
States, briefly stated, preserves to both busband and 
wife, as his and her separate property, all tbe 
property, real and personal, owned by either at 
marrlaye and all gained by either during the mar- 
riage by Inberltance, sift, or through the will 
of any deceased person; and gives no share to the sur- 
viving spouse in such separate property of the 
deceased spouse unless he or she die intestate, that is, 
without a will. But all property gained during the 
marriage by either party in any other way than those 
nam«^, constitutes the community or common 
property of both, and belongs to botb equally, and 
at the death of either party, the survivor becomes 
the absolute owner of the wbolo or of one-baU; 



according as the law of the particular State may pn^ 
vide. 

It may also be mentioned that in States where cur- 
tesy and dower are abolished, statutes give to the 
widow or widower a certain sbare in the estate of 
the deceased spouse, in case he or she has died intes- 
tate. And everywhere different provision may be 
made for the survivor by the will of the deceased, but 
generally a widow must elect to take such provision, 
or to take her dower or statutory share. Both can- 
not be taken unless the will distinctly shows such 
an intention. But the same restriction as to election 
does not seem to prevail concerning widowers in a 
State where curtesy is given. 

Whenever children are referred to in the following 
summary, arrAudchlldreu of any degree of descent 
are included in the term. 

ABSTRACT OF I^AWN OF CVRTEST AH1» 
I>OMir.K. 

I. Alabama.— Common law curtesy. Common law 
dower, but if busband dies solvent and chUdleas^ 
dower is one- half interest instead of one-third. 

3. Arlsona.— Community system. Survivor takes 
the wbole of the community property if there are no 
children, one-balf if there are children. 

3 Arkansas.— Common law curtesy. Common law 
dower, but if there are no cblldren, one-half instead 
of one-third. 

4. California. — Community system. Surviving 
husband takes the wbole of the community property: 
surviving wife one-balf of it. 

5. Colorado.— No curtesy or dower. 

6. Ckinnectlcut.— Survivor takes one-third intere^ 
for life in all property owned by deceased at bis or 
her death. 

7. Dakota.— No curtesy or dower. 
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8. ]>elRwar«.— Common law curtesy. If no child 
was bom, widower takes life interest in one-half 
wife's realty. Common law dower. If one child sur- 
vives, widow takes life interest in one-half of hus- 
band's realty, instead of one-third. 

9. District of Colainbia.--Common law dower. 
Curtesy also in realty acquired before 1869; the.better 
opinion seems to be that no curtesy has attached to 
property acquired later. 

xo. Florida.— Common law dower. No curtesy. 
XI. Geor^a.— Common law dower. No curtesy. 

12. Idaho. — Community system. Survivor takes 
the entire conunanitjr property if there are no chil- 
dren; otherwise, one-half. 

13. Illinois.-— No curtesy. Either survivor takes a 
life in terest in one-third of the realty of the deceased, 
including equitable estates In land. 

14. Indiana.— No curtesy or dower. Either sur- 
vivor takes one-third of all realty of deceased spouse 
absoIutel3^-that is, the entire title, instead of a life 
estate merely. 

X5. Iowa.— -No curtesi cir dower. Either survivor 
takes one-third of all lealty of deceased absolutely, 
including equitable estates in land. If there are no 
children, the share is one-halfl 

x6. Kansas.— No curtesy or dower. Either survivor 
takes one-lialf absolutely of all property of the 
deceased. 

17. Kentncky.— Common law curtesy and dower. 

x8. I<onisiana. — Community system. Survivor 
takes one-hal/of the common property. 

19. Maine. — No curtesy. Either survivor takes 
one-third for life of the land of deceased spouse, if 
the estate is solvent. If there are no children, the 
•hare is one-hali; 

30. Mary land.— Common law curtesy and dower, 
including equitable estates. But it seems that, hy 
her will« a wife xnay deprive her husband of curtesy. 

9x. Massachnsetts.— Common law curtesy and 
dower. If no child has been bom, so .that the hus- 
band's right of curtesy does not accrne, he is entitled 



to hold one-half of his deceased wife's real estate for 
his life, and she cannot deprive him of this right by 
her will. If either husband or wife, leaving no surviv- 
ing child, the widow or widower takes the real 
estate of the deceased to an amount not exceeding 
|5,ooo in value, absolutely; and the widower takes also 
his curtesy (or other life interest as above described) 
in his wife's remaining real estate which her husband 
owned at his death. The statute expressly provides 
that the wife cannot deprive her husband of his 
claim to her real estate by her will; and though it does 
not so provide in regard to the husband, a recent de- 
ciKiou of the Supreme Court declared the right of the 
wife to elect to take her statutory share instead 
of such share as his will may have given her. 
23. Michiipan.— Common law dower. No curtesy. 

33. Minnesol a.— No curtesy or dower. Either sur- 
vivor takes one-third absolutely of the realty of the 
deceased spouse. 

34. Mississippi.— No curtesy or dower. 

25. Missouri.— Common law curtesy and dower. 

36. Montana.— Community system. Widower takes 
the entire common property, the widow one-half 
of it 

37. Nebraska. — Common law dower. Common 
law curtesy if no child survives. If children only by 
former husband survive, no curtesy; if children by sur- 
viving husband, or by both, husband takes a life 
interest in one-third of the inheritance of his own 
children. 

38. Nevada.— Community system. Entire common 
property goes to surviving husband. Also a surviv- 
ing wife, if the husband dies without a will or chil- 
dren. 

39. New Hampshire. — Common law curtesy and 
dower; but either survivor may elect to take one-half 
absolutely, if no children survive; otherwise, one- 
third absolutely; unless the wife leaves children by 
a former husband and no child by surviving husband 
has been bom, in which case he takes only a life In* 
terest in one-third of her realty. 

30. New Jersey.— Common law curtesy and dower. 
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31. JTew Mezle*.^No cufteQr or dower. 

3t. Hew Torfe.— CotmnoB law dower. Curteiy 
•lao in land owned by wife at her death, unless other- 
wise provided by her wUL 

33* Hortli Carolina.— Common law curtesy and 
dower. 

34. Olilo.— Bither sundvor has a life interest in 
oae-tbird of the realty of the deceased, whether in 
possession, in rerersion or remainder, or held by a 



35* OreyoB.— Common law curtesy and dower; but 
emrtesy is not dependent on the birth of a child. 

36. PennsjrlTanla.— Common law curtesy and 
dower. But cnrlesy is not dependent on the birth of 
a child, and dower is lost by sale of land for debt. 
• 

37. Rhode Island.— Common law curtesy and 
dower. 

38. Sontli Carolina.— Common law dower. Mo 
curtesy. 

39. Tennessee.— Common law curtesy and dower. 

40. Texas.— Community system. Survivor takes 
all the common property if there are no children. 

41* Vtali.— No curtesy or dower. 

42. Termont.— Common law curtesy. Also dower 
in realty owned by husband at death. 

43. Tir^nla.— Common law curtesy and dower. 

44. Washington.— Community system. Survivor 
takes one-half of the common property, and if there 
are no children or will, the whole of it 

45. West Tlrirlnla.— Common law curtesy and 
dower. 

46. Wlseonsln.— Common law dower. Also, enr* 
teiiy in land of which wife dies possessed, unless 
otherwise disposed of by will, or unless she leaves 
children t»y a former husband. 




TSE FIBST BI«OOB OF THS mETOI.1l- 
TION. 

; CORRESPONDENT of the Hart- 
Tord 7V«W5,who has recently been 
'to East Westminster, Vt., gives the 
following historical sketch which he 
derived from Mr. Richmond, a sex- 
ton, whom he met in the cemetery at 
that place: 

"Mr. Richmond said that in i874-'5, the 
Whigs and Tories were abont equally divided, 
the Judges and juries being appointed by the 
King. The British authorities attempted to 
hold a court in the Court-House, then stand- 
ing about 40 rods north of the cemetery. The 
colonists were bound that no court should be 
held— so they armed themselves and attacked 
and drove the court from the Court-House. In 
return, the British soldiers attacked the colo- 
nists, and a man named William French fell 
dead from the fire of the soldiers, and Daniel 
Houghton was fatally wounded. This was the 
first bloodshed of the Revolution. In 1872 
tfie State of Vermont appropriated |6oo for a 
monument, which now stands about 6 feet 
firom the place where French was buried. A 
gentleman by the name of William C Bradley 
(formerly Congressman from Vermont) a few 
years ago erected a tomb to tell the exact 
spot of the grave, and on it i»the following in- 
scription: 

In memory of William French, 

Son of Nathaniel French, 
Who was shot at Westminster, 
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March ye I3tli, 1775 
by the hands of Cruel Ministerial tools of 

George ye 3d 
In the Courthouse at 11 0*Clock at Nlght» 
in the 22nd year of his age. 
Below this are the following lines: 
Here William French his body lies 
For murder his blood for Vengeance cries 
King George the third his Tory crew 
that with a bawl his heart shot threw, 
For Liberty and his Countrys Good, 
he lost his Life, his Dearest blood. 
**The above is an exact copy, capitals and 
all. As a good many think that the first blood 
flowed at the battle of lyexingto^, this may be 
interesting to them, for it certainly was to me. 
A building erected in 1770^ five years before 
the battle, is still standing. It was erected as 
a Congregational church, but is now used as a 
town-house, and is in good repair.'' 



THE DEOUkBATIOlf OF nTBEPEHBEHCE 
IN A MEW I«IGHT. 

rffVNthe 15th of May, 1776, the Second 
Lw A Continental Congress voted to rec- 
'^ommend all the Colonies to adopt 
new forms of government. On the 
7th of June Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, obeying the instructions of 
that Colony, moved "that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and indeiiendentSUtes; that they are ab- 




solved from all allegiance to the British Crown 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved." Three days later, on the 
loth — the day when the first debate on Lee's 
Resolution was closed — six of the Colonies 
being unprepared to vote, a postponement was 
had until the ist of July, in the expectation 
that by that time there would be entire una. 
nimity. On the evening of the istjohn Adams 
wrote to Samuel Chase that the debate took 
npmostof the day. Jefferson in 1787 stated 
that the debate lasted "nine hours, until even« 
ing, without refreshment and without pause." 
At the close of the debate, however, no defi- 
nite action was taken, and the final voting was 
postponed until the following day. Accord- 
ingly, on the 2d of July, the first formal and 
final vote was taken on independence, all of 
the Thirteen Colonies voting for it except 
New York. 

A Ore»S Error. 

It has been stated by a high authority that 
the New York delegates, during the entire de- 
bate on Lee*s Resolution, "remained passive, 
neither opposing nor helping, as they deemed 
the whole subject of separation as outside of 
their instructions." There could be no great- 
er error. To suppose that George Clinton, who 
had been elected a Delegate to the Continental 
Congress from New York chiefly on account 
of his pronounced views against the Crown,or 
that Robert R. Livingston, one of the five who 
reported the Declaration, remained "passive," 
instead of each using all his influence in moulp 
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ding the sentlmeots of Congress in the right 
direction,is to accuse both of those gentlemen 
of grave inconsistency. 

On May 15, 1776, as we have seen, a Reso- 
lution was passed by the Continental Con- 
gress and ordered to be published. If either 
Clinton or Livingston was present and voted 
for it at that time, it could feirly be said that 
he not only favored, but voted for indepen- 
dence. One of the phrases of the preamble to 
the Resolution is, "It is necessary that the ex- 
ercise of every kind of authority under the 
said Crown should be totally suppressed, and 
all the Powers of Government exerted under 
the authority of the People of the Colonies." 
John Adams at the time called this Act or Res- 
olution 'independence itself." The Colonies 
were recommended by it to establish popular 
governments where they had not already done 
so. Indeed the independence of the Colonies 
took place in fact, if not in name, before the 
general independence of the whole wasdeclared. 
Bancroft says that all the New York Delegates 
except Alsop were personally ready to vote 
for independence, and were confident of their 
constituents. John Adams says that even 
Duane favored it, and he had been a half Tory 
all along; how much more, then,must Clinton 
and Livingston have been for it! The Docu- 
mentary Declaration was debated in Commit- 
tee of the Whole before being reported to the 
House; and there is not much doubt that in 
such Committee the New-Yorkers voted for 
it Wisner, oneoftheNew York Delegates, 



we know did. 

But it has been further stated to the dispar- 
agement of New York that on the 2d of July, 
when the vote on Independence was actually 
taken, New York (the vote was by Cdonies^ 
not by individuals,) did not vote, the Dele- 
gates from that Colony, over their own signa- 
tures, with Clinton at their head, officially re- 
porting as follows: '*The important question of 
independence was agitated yesterday in a 
Committee of the whole Congress, and this 
day will be finally determined in the House. 
We know the line of our conduct on this oc- 
casion; we have your instructions^ and will 
faithfully pursue them." 

Tbe Proper Coorfte.^ 

But this course was entirely proper, and for 
the Delegates to have acted otherwise would 
have been to disobey the express commands 
of the New York Provincial Congress, which 
they represented. Upon the passage of the 
Resolution of May 15 by the Continental Con- 
gress the New York Delegates, on June 8, 
wrote home to ascertain the sentiments of their 
constituents on the question of independeace, 
which was expected to come up shortly in 
that Body. Meanwhile, on the 19th of Jnne, 
a new Provincial Congress was elected by New 
York for the express purpose of actin^r on the 
question of independence, as the previous one, 
to whom the letter of the Delegates was ad- 
dressed, did not consider itself authorized so 
to do. The old Provincial Congress continued 
to sit for some days after the new one was 
chosen^ but of course can be excused for not 
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authorizing their Delegates in the Continental 
Congress to vote for independence. They pur- 
posely left it to the new Provincial Congress, 
which met at White Plains July 8, 1776, and 
which the very next day passed unanimously 
a Resolution approving the Declaration of In- 
lependence.* The fact, therefore, upon which 
considerable stress has been laid — that the 
New York Delegates in the Continental Con- 
gress were not the voters for the adhesion of 
New York — ^is a purely private and local affair 
between them and their constituents; nor does 
it in the slightest degree affect the willingness 
of New York to declare itself independent 
There was very little Toryism that dared to 
show itself to the Public at this late day. 
Most of the leading Loyalists had either left 
the State or were in hiding; and indeed, as a 
matter of fact. New York was as nearly unan- 
imous at the time as either New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania. Finally, when on the 2d of July 
the vote was taken for formal independence, 
the New York Delegates, who for local reasons 
could not act for their State, were probably 
much better disposed than those of Pennsyl- 
vania, who could act, and yet were intending 
to vote four against independence and three 
for it; and it was only by great persuasion 
that two of the four were induced to absent 
themselves, so as to turn the minority into a 
majority. Though the Colony of New York, 
for the above reasons, failed to vote, the Stale 
failed not to act, for liberty and independence. 
The Ofllclal Beeord. 
The official record of the momentous pro- 



ceedings of the 2d is in these words: 

Tuesday, July 2, 1776. 

**The Congress resumed the consideration 
of the Resolution from the Committee of the 
Whole, which was agreed to, as follows: 

^' Resolved ^ *l\izX. .yyi'^ United Colonies are, 
and of right ought ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown; and that 
all political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved.' 

"From the hour .when that vote was taken 
and that record made," says Mr. McKean, 
very justly in his Centennial Address, **the 
United States of America assumed among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of Nature and of 
Nature's God entitle them." 
Tbe Seeootl of July Should bo Celebrated. 

In fact, the Second of July and not the 
Foutih should be Ihe Day for the celebration 
of our Independence. Tt^at it would be was 
the opinion of the prominent men of that day. 
On the morning of the First of July, John 
Adams, anticipating Independence in that 
day*3 vote, wrote from Pennsylvania to Archi- 
bald Bullock, *'May Heaven prosper the New- 
bom Republic, and make it more glorious 

*The Resolution reads as follows: "Resolved, unani- 
mouiily, that the reason assigned by the Continental 
Congress for declaring the United Colonies free and in- 
dependent States are cogent and conclusive; and that 
while we lament the cruel necessity which has ren- 
del ed that measure unavoidable.we approve the same, 
and wiU« at the risk of our lives and fortunes, join 
with the other Colonies in supporting it," 
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than any former Republics have been!'* and 
on the 3rd, after the adoption of the Resolu- 
tion of Independence, he wrote to his wife, 
Mrs. Adams, as follows; **Yesterday the great- 
est question was decided that was ever debated 
in America; and a greater, perhaps, never was 
nor will be decided among men. That will 
live as Truth among all Americans who know 
and value the History of their Country." And 
in the course of the same letter he adds, **The 
Second Day of July 1776, will be the most 
memorable Epocha in the History of Ameri- 
ca. I am apt to believe that it will be celebra- 
ted by succeeding generations as the 
Great Anniversary Festival; be solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bonfires, and illimiinations from 
one end of the Continent to the other, fh>m 
this time forward for evermore. It ought also 
to be commemorated as the Day of Deliver- 
ance by solemn Acts of Devotion to God Al- 
mighty . . . Through all the gloom I can see 
the rays of ravishing light and glory; and Pos- 
terity will triumph In this Day's transactions. 
At length on the 4th of July, 1776, the Dec- 
laration of Irdcptnctnce — the complement 
of the Act of the 2d— having been drafted by 
Jefferson, was formally submitted to the Dele- 
gates present 

Wliy the Foiurtli of July la Commemo- 
rated. 

If, however, it be asked how has it come to 

' pass that the 4th of July has been substituted 

as a Day of Celebration for the 2d, the real 

Date of the Birth of the United States as an 

Independent Nation, the answer is that the 



Resolution of the 3d' was passed in private 
Session, and remained unknown to the peo- 
ple generally until it and the Declaration were 
publicly proclaimed together. 'There was 
nothing in the phrasing of the Resolution to 
cause it to live in the popular memory, whilst 
there was everything in the Declaration to 
give it a vital hold upon the affection of the 
American People." But there was still an- 
other cause for this. It has been well said 
that ''the great importance, the decisive and 
controlling character of the Resolution of In- 
dependence adopted on the 2d of July, 1776, 
have been obscured to the popular vision by 
the splendor of Jefferson's immortal Declara- 
tion of the Reasons for the adoption of the 
Resolution. Yet Jefferson himself never al- 
lowed the one to overshadow in his estimation 
the importance of the other. The Declaration 
in his mind was intended to be an appeal to 
the tribunal of the World, as a justification of 
what had already been done. It was intended 
he says, *to be an expression of the American 
mind, and to give that expression the proper 
tone and spirit called for by the occasion, to 
place before mankind the common-sense of 
the subject in terms so plain and firm as to 
command their assent Yet the Dedaratioa 
of Independence has dislodged the ^esolntioa 
of Independence firom the place of precedence 
in the Popular mind, and the Fourth of July 
has displaced the Second as the Nation's Hob- 
day and the Patriot's High FestivaL" 

We are now prepared to speak of the sign- 
ing of the Document known as the I>eclara- 
tion of Independence, and which so many of 
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us have seen and examined in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. 

In thinking of that Instrument one is apt 
to call up before him an August Assemblage 
gravely seated around a table, with the Decla- 
ration spread out upon it, and each member 
of the Continental Congress in turn taking a 
pen and with great dignity afl&xing to it his 
name. Nothing, however, can be further 
from that which actually took place. Very 
few of the Delegates, if indeed any, signed the 
Original Document on the 4th, and none 
signed the present one now in Independence 
Hall, for the very good reason that it was not 
then in existence. 

On July 19, Congress voted that the Decla- 
ration be engrossed on parchment Jefferson, 
however, says that New York signed on July 
15. Consequently New York must have signed 
the Original Copy of the Declaration before it 
had gone into the hands of the engrosser. On 
what day the work was done by the copyist is 
not known. All that is certainly known is 
that on the 2d of August Congress had the 
Document as engrossed. This is the Document 
now in existence in Independence Hall. It is 
on parchment, or something that the trade calls 
parchment On that day (August 2) it was 
signed by all the Members present The orig- 
inal Declaration is lost,or rather was purpose- 
ly destroyed by Congress. All the signatures 
were made anew. When the business of sign- 
ing was ended is not known. One, Matthew 
Thornton, from New Hampshire signed it in 
November, when he became a Member for 
tlie first time; and Thomas McKean, from Del- 



aware, as he says himself, did not sign till 
January, 1777. Indeed, this signing was, in 
effect, what at the present day would be called 
a 'test oath.*' The principles of many of the 
new Delegates coming into Congress from the 
different States wer^ not known with certainty 
— some of them might be Tories in disguise — 
and thus each one was required on first entering 
Congress to sign the Declaration. In January, 
1777, an authenticated Copy with the names 
of all the Signers, was sent to each State for 
signatures — a fact which may have put a stop 
to the business of signing. It shows, however, 
the little importance that was attached to this 
ceremony, that Robert R. Livingston was one 
of the Committee of five that reported the 
Declaration, and yet did not sign it, unless his 
signature is lost with the original Document 

But I am not delving in the field of con- 
jecture. The same questions seem to have oc- 
curred as early as 1813, when Thomas Rodney 
wrote to Governor Thomas McLean — a Dele- 
gate from Delaware, and afterward President 
of Congress and Governor of Pennsylvania — 
asking why his name was not among the list 
of the Signers in the Journal of Congress. To 
this letter Governor McKean replied, under 
the date of August 22, 1813, as follows; 

''Now that I am on this subject, I will tell 
yon something not generally known. In the 
printed Public Journal of Congress for 1776, Vol. 
II., it would appear that the Declaration of 
Independence was signed on the 4th of July 
by the Members whose names are there inser- 
ted. But the fact is not so, for no person signed 
it on thai day, nor for many days afterfisi^ 
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among the names subscribed one was against 
ity Bir. Reed, and seven others were not in 
' Congress on that day, viz., Messrs. Morris, 
Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Thornton, of New 
Hampshire. Nor were the^ix gentlemen last 
named at that time Members. The five for 
Pennsylvania were appointed Delegates by the 
Convention of that State on the 26th of July; 
and Mr. Thornton entered Congress for the 
first time on the 4th of November following' 
when the names of Henry Wisner, of New 
York, and Thomas McKean, of Delaware, 
were not printed as Subscribers, though both 
were present and voted for Independence."* 
The Trutb of the Matter. 
The truth is, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was considered at that time of much 
less importance than now; nor did the Signers 
dream of its becoming a shrine almost of 
worship at the present day. It is a dramatic 
incident, and naturally concentrates men*s 
attention on it In the Public mind at the 
time. Provincial Congresses were more impor- 
tant than the General Congress. The latter 
was a Body of Agents, and was endowed with 
no sovereignty except for war purposes. The 
real Sovereigns were the States.— //a/^^j 
Magazine, 

• The foUowing is the full text of the letter. If Dlck- 
inoon drafted the Declaration of 1775, as Mr. Moore 
seems to think, it is singular that ht should have vo- 
ted ayalnst the one of 1776, as this letter— most ex- 
cellent authority^-asserts. 

Philadslphia, Aus: », 1813. 
"DBARSxa,— Yonr&voroftheaad last month with 
Copy of the Joarnal of the ConirreM st New 



York in October, 17^, printed in the Baltimofe Regis- 
ter, came safe to hand. Not having heard tA this pub> 
lication, I had the proceefllnfps of that Body (not 
the whole) reprinted here about 2 months ago from a 
Copy I found in the l«t volume of American Tracts, 
contained in four volumes octavo, edited by J. Almon, 
ofI«ondon, in 1767. Such an ImportMiit trans- 
aetlon should not be unknown to the future hisU> 
rian. 

"I recollect wbat passed in Congress in the be- 
ginning of July, X776, respecting Independence; it 
was Mot MS jrou bave eoneelved. Ou Monday 
the xst of July, the question was taken in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, when the litate of Pennsjrlva- 
■ta» represented by seven gentlemen then present, 
voted against it; Delaware, then having only two 
Representatives present, was divided; all the other 
States voted in favor of it Whereupon without de- 
lay I sent an express (at my private expense) for yoor 
honored uude, Csesar Rodney, Esquire, the remaining 
Member from Delaware* whom I met at the State- 
house door in his boots and spurs as the Membcia 
were assembling; after a friendly salutation (without 
a word on the business) we went in the Hall oCCois- 
grress together, and found we wtrre among the latest. 
Proceedings immediately commenced, and after a few 
minutes the g^reat qacMtlon was put;when the vote 
for Delaware was called your uncle arose and said, 
"As 1 believe the voice of my eoMstitaeats and of 
all sensible and honest men ib.in favor of inde- 
pendence, my own judgment concurs with theni4 vote 
for independence," or m words to the same eflect. 
The State of Pennsylvania on the 4th of July.there 
being only five Members preftent,(Messr8. OiclLln* 
son and Morris, who had, in the Committee of the 
Whole, voted against Independence, were aboentX 
voted for it, three to two, Messrs WUlisas: and 
Humphreys in the negative. Unanimity in 
the Thirteen States, an all important poimC oa 
so great an occasion, was thns obtained; the disaenskm 
of a sinirle State might have produced vcxy dan- 
gerous consequences. 

"Now that I am on this subject,*' eta 
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HAT there were witches in the time of 
Cotton Mather was agreed to by every 
\ body. The English law provided a 
punishment for witchcraft, and a 
famous case, tried by Sir Matthew 
Hale (*'than v»iiom," says Mather, 
quoting the venerable Baxter, "no 
man was more backward to condemn a witch 
without full evidence**), was a weighty prece- 
dent with the New England Judges. The 
witches were condemned and executed. 

This whole matter seems to us only a hideous 
nightmare as we look at it in our lights of to- 
day — as many of our doings, let us hope, will 
seem to our posterity. But while it is common 
enough to talk about witchcraft, perhaps you 
do not know exactly what a witch was sup- 
posed to be. 

Cotton Mather believed, and he is the great 
authority upon witches: 

1. That the devils have in their natures a 
power to work wonders. 

2. That to assert this power makes most 
for the glory of God in preserving man from 
its eflfecls. 

3. That this power is restrained by the Al- 
mighty as he pleases. 

4. That a witch is one that makes a cov- 
enant with the DeviL 

5. That by virtue of such covenant she has 
a power to comission him. 

6. That when the Devil is called upon by 
the witch, though he were before restrained by 
the Almighty, the desired mischief shall be 



performed. 

7. That to have a familiar spirit is to be 
able to cause the Devil to take bodily shapes. 

This is the account which R. C. gives us of 
the doctrines of Mather, as laid down in a man- 
uscript which he allowed R. C. to read but 
not I o copy. R. C's strong point in all his 
comments and replies is, that, although witch- 
es may be possible, since they are mentioned 
in the Bible, yet that no sufficient means of 
determining who-is a witch are indicated; and 
he sees and states very clearly that the course 
of the Reverend Cotton Mather tends to bring 
Christianity and pure religion into extreme 
disrepute. 

The whole business is so shallow and sad, 
that a man at this day can only pity and be 
humble. In all the accounts of wonders, and 
all the evidence upon the trials, nothing ai>- 
pears that is not susceptible of the most obvi- 
ous interpretation. For instance: upon the 
trial of Susanna Martin, June 29, 1692, Robert 
Douver testified that this person being some 
years a^o prosecuted at court for a witch, he 
then said unto her he believed she was a ztnlch. 
Whereat she being dissatisfied said, Ihai some 
she-devil would shortly fetch him away; which 
words were heard by others as well as himself! 
The night following, as he lay in his bed, 
there came in at the window the likeness of a 
cat, which flew upon him, and took fast hold 
of his throat, lay on him a considerable while, 
and almost killed him; at length he remem- 
bered what Susanna Martin had threatened 
the day before, and with much striving he 
cried out, Avoids thou she-devil ^ in the name 
0/ God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Ghost^ avoid! where npon it left him, leaped 
on the floor, and flew out at the window. 

Poor Susanna was executed; and upon such 
grounds as these the lives of the friendless old 
women in New England were taken, while the 
Reverend Cotton Mather cried, Amen. The 
burnings and tortures of the Inquisition were 
tolerable in comparison, for an ecclesaistical 
was very likely to prove a political heretic. 
But the forlorn old women of Salem could be 
dangerous to nobody in the world. Men also 
were accused, and children; but the complete 
list of persons charged with witchcraft includes 
thirty-flve men and two boys, ninety wom- 
en and-seven girls. Of these, twenty were put 
to death, thirteen women and seven men; and 
eleven were condemned, but did not suffer, all 
of whom were women. 

These are the chapters of history that should 



teach us charity. Possibly old Mather, and 
Noyes, and the Salem magistrates, thought 
they were doing God service; and they shall 
have the credit which belongs to honest inten- 
tion. But the whole history shows us, as we 
are constantly shown, that the man- who in- 
vades the sacred natural rights of other people, 
however honestly he may do it, must pay the 
penalty of actual punishment, if he is living, 
and of a public reprobation of his memory, if 
he be dead, before his guilt is understood. 
The name of Cotton Mather will be always 
clouded with the shame of the witchcraft mas- 
sacres, as the fame of Isabella is disfigured by 
the Inquisition. To respect the rights of 
others just as firmly as we insist upon our 
own, is the only path of peace» 
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She flME^iGAN Union and (Sonsibufuifion. 



Address of Judge Blliot, of Tennessee, to Preddent Clereland. 




kR. PRKSIDHNT: You liave recently par. 
\ tidpated in a celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the formation 
^ of the Consdtntion of the United States, 
^and you beheld the multitudes of our 
fellow-countrymen flocking from every 
direction to the spot where that instru- 
~jr ment was fashioned, and renewing their 

^ vows of fealty at the shrine of that 

grandest monument of human wisdom. 
I,et me say, sir, that the Southern heart was in full 
sympathy with that interesting occasion and that no- 
where in all this broad land will you find more loyalty 
to the Constitution of the United States and to the Gov- 
ernment created by it than among the people of these 
Southern States. Diflerences of opinion as to its true 
theory and ita proper construction in some points ex* 
lated from its very creation, and controversy has often 
been angiy and bitter. One great and important inter> 
est in the progress of things became sectionalized, and 
<mt of it arose questions of constitutional interpretation 
which were r^^arded by the Southern people as so 
vital to their rights and Interests that they committed 
their solution to the arbitrament of arms. 
Tbe Stem IiOgrte of Erents. 
Bnt, Mr. President, they have bowed to the stem log> 
Ic of events, and they have In a frank and manly way 
accepted the result of the struggle as a final settlement 
of all the questions In dispute, and they have since 
^labored with rare courage, fortitude, and cheerfulness 
'4o accoiomodate themselves to their new conditions, to 
^reconstmct thdr broken liBrtnnes^ and to contribute 



as fiir as possible to the general prosperity and happi- 
ness of the whole country. And one practical result 
accomplished by the conflict, the theory of the right of 
a State to withdraw from the Federal compact, was 
overthrown, and the indestructibility of the American 
Union was established on the firmest foundations. 
Tlie Chief Elemento of Dtoeord KemoTed* 

The chief element of discord has been removed for* 
ever, and though questions will continue to arise about 
which men may difier, and differ earnestly, it is settled 
beyond appeal that in all abuses aud grievances that 
may arise from the action of the General Government, 
the remedy must hereafter be sought within the pale 
of the Union and under the forms of established law. 
We have all come to realise that American liberty, the 
highest t3rpe of human f^peedom, can only be fully en- 
joyed in the American Union and under the American 
Constitution. Indeed, the sentiment uttered by Mr. Web- 
ster on a memorable occasion may be said to have be- 
come imbedded in the constitutional law of America, 
"Liberty and union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable." It has seemed to me to be proper that you as 
President of the United States should hear these senti> 
ments expre ss ed here in the heart of the Southern 
States and in the presence of this conoo m se of South- 
em people. No one of this multitude will repudiate 
them. All of us, indeed, feel that this Union is our 
Union, that its bright and starry banner is onr flag^ 
and that its destiny for weal or woe is to be onr destiny. 

This was the last word Judge 9IUot spoke. Tc» 
minutes later he was dead. 
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©HE IlAND ^E IlIYE IN. 




HB I'attiersof MMsacliiuettt B«j once de- 
cided that population was never likely to be 
very dense west of Newton (a suburb of 
L Boston), and the founders of Lynn, after 
exploring ten or fifteen miles, doubted 
whether the country was good for anything 
farther west than that Until recent times, 
only less inadequate has been the popular 
conception of the Trankniissonri re« 
g^lon and the millions destined to inhabit it. .Though 
astonishing comparisons have ceased to astonish, I 
know of no means more effective or more just by which 
to present our physical basis of empire. 

What, then, should we say of a Republic of 
eighteen Stales, each as large as Spain; or one of thirty- 
one States, each as large as Italy; or one of sixty States, 
each as large as England and Wales? What aeon feil- 
emtlon of nntiOits! Take five of the six first-class 
Powers of Europe, Great Britain, and Ireland, Prance, 
Germany, Austria, ard Italy; then add Spain, Portu- 
gal, Switzerl&nd, Denmark, and Greece. Let some 
one greater than KHpoleon weld them into one 
mighty empire , uni you could Xny Hall down in 
the United %\2A<'^ wes*. of the Hudson River, once 
and again; and again— three times. Well may Mr, 
<aia<lstone say that we have "a natural base for the 
gicaitst continuous empire ever established by man;" 
and well may the English Premier add: "And the 
distinction between coutinnou* empire and the 
empire severed and dispersed over sea is vital." With 
the exception of Alaska our territory is compact, and 
though so vast, is unified by^tiilways and an equalled 
system of rivers and lakes. The latter, occupying a 
larger area than Great Britain and Ireland are said 
to contain cearly one-half of all the fresh water on 
the globe. We are told that east of the Rocky Moun* 
tains we have a river-flow of more than 40«900 miles 
(i. e., 80,000 miles of river bank), counting no stream 
less than a hundred miles in length; while Europe in 



a Imiiger space has but 17.000. It Is eitimated tliat the 
Mississippi with its affluents, affords S5,000 nftilca 
to navigfition. A steamboat may pass np the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri 3,900 miles from the Gulf— "aa far 
as from New York to Constantinople." Thoa a ^^vaai 
■yaiem of natural eanala'* carries our aea-board 
into the very heart of the continent,— our o^natry. 




ORIOIlf OF TSE TERM «<TA]fKEB.** 

HERE are comparatively few people who 
know the origin and meaning of the term 
•Yankee,** by which the English people 
^ are accustomed more or less affectionately 
to designate their American cousins bom ia 
the United States. In view of the Anaerl- 
\ ^ ean Exhibition of the Arta, Inven- 

tions. Hannfoctarefs and Prodneta 
of the United States, held at Earl's Conrt, 
Kensington, and which has been nicknamed in some 
quarters **The Yaakerlea,** it may be of interest 
to readers to know what the word means. When the 
Pilfrrlm Fathera landed on Plymouth Rock, the 
friendly Indians asked of what people they were, to 
which query they replied, "English." But the red 
man could not twist his tongue around that wont, and 
**Tenfceeae** was as near as he could get to it. It 
was but a verv short time, and by a natural and easy 
transition, before "Yengeese" became transformed into 
*^ Yankees.** The use of this word also ia peculiar. 
The people of the Southern States call all Northerners, 
both east and west, ** Yankees*** as will be remem- 
bered by those fiamiliar with the great Civil War. The 
people of the Western States calf only those living ia 
the Eastern States, or east of the Hudson River, 
** Yankees,** and these are the only people who ac- 
knowledge the name, and always so describe thezn* 
selves. On the other hand, all the English colonists 
and the people of Great Britain invariably call aD cxti- 
sens of the United States **Yankeea,** and when 
abroad they cheerfully accept, and are generally prood 
of the title, which, as we have seen, meanS| aaa isonly 
a corruption of the word, **Enylish.»* 
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IlEGAL I7OLIDAYS OP IPHE SatAiPES. 



Chrtohnat and the Fonrth of July Celebrated by alL 
Cnrioiui Coiiibimitiom» 




FrkanMM stands at the foot of the lists in 
\ aumber of holidays, obserring only Christ- 
^mas, and independence day. To these two 
l) Alabama and Mt— i— lypt» add new 
year's, while Delaware adds thanksgiring 
day Instead. Indiana* Manwia and 
TenniMwee celebrate the four days hith- 
erto named, to which loWa and Vermont 
add decoration day; Kentnckj, Maine* 
Nebraska* NeTada and West Ttrirtn- 
la add Washington's birth day; while Rliode Island 
observes the latter two days, but omits new year's. 
All the days named thus far are holidays in €olara« 
do, Illinois, Obio, Sonili Carolina, and the 
District of Colnmbia* As many are kept also by 
Florida, Hissonri and Wisconsin* which, how- 
ever, omit decoration day, and make election day a 
holiday; by G eor g ia* which keeps memorial day 
and not election day; by Mlcbii^an and Tirirtni^ 
which omit decoration day in fitvor of fast day, as 
Minnesota substitntcs for it good Friday; and by 
Hew Santpebire* which keeps last day and not 
new year's. 

Of States which keep seven holidays in the year, 
California and New Jersey add election day to 
the six principal orrsslnns» Conneetlent sdds last 
day instead, Ma— aebneotta puts Cut dsy and labor 



day la place of new yesr's and election, 
drops decoration day for good Friday. liOuisiana'a 
list is more peculiar, consisting of new year's, the bat- 
tle of Mew Orleans. Washington's birthday, throve 
Tuesday, good Friday, the fourth of July, and Christ- 
mas day. Pennsyl vania observes good Friday, and 
not election day; and North Carolina keeps memo, 
rial day; and instead of election day celebrates May 
10. New Tork* Oregron and Texas are the only 
States which recognize so many as eight holidays, 
New Tork adding labor day to the occasions most 
commonly obse rv ed, Oregron observing fsst day in- 
stead, and Texas putting the odebration of Texan 
Independence (March 3,) and the battle of San Jacinto 
(April ai,) in place of labor day and decoration day, 

Christmas and the fourth of July are the only holi- 
days everjrwhere. Thanksgiving comes next— in 
thirty-live States; then new yesr's in thirty-four; then 
Washington's birthday in thirty. There is then a sud- 
den drop to decoration day, which we think readers 
win wonder to find a holiday only in fourteen States 
and the District of Colnmbia, helped out, more- 
over, by only two memorial days in southern States. 
We suspect some error about this. The figures then 
trail off to fast day or good Friday in ten States, elec- 
tion day in ten, and labor day In onlj.twow Then suc- 
ceed the scattering singles. 
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©HE Stai^ Spangled Bannef^. 




f TJR national lyric bad its birth dur- 
' ing the bombardment of Ba.timore 
tby the British fleet, Sep. 13, 1814. Dr. 
Beans of Upper Marlborough, had 
been taken prisoner and carried on 
ship-board by the Biitish when their 
troops had finished their raid npon 
Washington. He was universally esteemed, 
and there was a great desire to obtain bis re- 
lease. It was finally arranged that Mr, Francis 
S. Key should visit the British vessels and 
make the request Mr. Skinner of Balti- 
more, accompanied Mr. Key. The re- 
quest was granted, but the three Ameri- 
cans were detained on board because of 
the coming attack on Baltimore It can be 
faintly imagined what their feelings were dur- 
ing the furious cannonade of Fort McHenry. 
The darkness wore on interminably. The roar 



of guns made the night tremble, and 6ie 
flashes at their discharge threw a lurid gleam 
across the water. The fort did not reply, and 
it could not be told whether the old flag was 
still flying in its place. The dawn was anxious- 
ly awaited. Mr. Key walked up and down the 
vessel's deck and composed the song which 
has had a national acceptance. When the 
light of morning was sufficient it revealed to 
his eyes the fact that **our flag was still there.'* 
The long suspense was passed, and the coun- 
try had a possession of great value. At the 
close of the ineflectual bombardment the three 
friends went ashore, and the British sail^ 
away. Since then, every part of our country 
has known and sung that 
"The Star Spangled Banner in trlumpli doth w%v« 
O'ex the laud of the free, and the home of the hiave." 
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Descriptioiis of the Great Seal and the Tteasnxy Seat 




r HS arcliivet of the Confederate Government 
form perhaps the most interesting set of 
historical relics in the powession of the gov- 
' ernment. They were take a at Richmond 
and were handed over to the war depart- 
ment. They have been carefully arranged, 
and are now packed away from view in two 
or three rooms of the hig stale, war, and navy 
building. They are never shown to stran- 
gers and the greatest care is uken in regard to them. 
Among these relics is the seal of the Confederate 
treasury. It is an iron affair with a heavy handle, and 
its emblem is the palmetto tree of South Carolina. 

The die is a little larger around than a trade dollar, 
and around the outside of it run the word8,"Con federate 
States of America,*' while inside and ju<t ovei me pal- 
metto tree reads: "The Treasury Department. " 

The great ^eal of the Confederacy was made «ho't]y 
before it« fill, and after that it mysteriouslv disappeared. 
One of its authors w^s Col. A. R. Bolelar, now of the 
attorney gener^r^ office, who gave the design for the 
seal. This was -(eut oflf ta the Confederate minister at 
I«ondon, and the great seal was made of pure sUver by 
Wyatt, the man who has for years made the great seals 
of England. When the Confederate Government left 
Richmond this seal waf> taken along, and I saw a letter 
from Abbeville. S. C, recently, which states that it was 
thrown into a well along the way and that the well had 
since caved in. Wheitact this be true or not I do not 
know. 

The Confederate Government had very little bullion, 
and the war department has possession of one of the only 
4 silver half-dollars which were coined by it at the I/mis- 



iana mint This mint was turned over to the Confederate 
Government In February, x86i, and in April Mi. Mem- 
minger, Confederate treasurer, sent out asking for 
designs for silvei half-dollars. SeveraJ were received, 
but the one approved tore on one side a representation 
of the Goddess ot Liben v surrounded by thirteen stars, 
denoting the thirteen stales of the confederacy, and on 
the lowei rim thr 6gures '1861.*' On the other side 
was a shield with seven stars, representing the seceding 
states, and above the shield there is a helmet cap, and 
entwined around tt are stalks of i^ugar cane and cotton. 
The inscription is "Confederate States of /America." 
AAer foti piecee had been uruck. ao order was received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury »'ispendiug opera- 
Uouf on iccouot of the diflbcnlty of ohmining bullion, 
and the mint was closed ou April jb, 1861. Of these 
four pieces coined one is in possession of the Govern- 
meol here, one was presented to Prof. Riddle, of the 
UniversUy of Louisiana, one to Dr.E. Ames, of New Or- 
leans, and the other retained by i>i. B F. Taylor, the 
coiner, who now resides in l,ouisiaua. 
A» to Confederate paper money the archives contained 
a great quantity when they wcte captured. Among 
them were half a million dollars in Contederate bonds, 
two large cheats and five bags containing millions of 
dollars of Confederate money, and, in fact, papers giv- 
ing almost a complete history of the Confederacy. 
Specimens of this money have been collected into a 
scrap-book by the clerks of the War Department, and 
this scrap-book, which is filled with blank orders 
of the Confederate Government, with money and other 
curiosities, is now worth more than its weight in gold. 
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J^I^TBI^ OF €^AI^DINAIi ^AMBS GiBBONS. 



At The Centeimial Of The Oonfltkatioii, Pldlade^li^ 




9 S pny Thfte, oh God of miglit, wisdom, 
I and jusdee. Uuoa|r>> Whom authority Is 
[ rightly administered, laws are enacted, 
f and judgment decreed, assist with Thy 
holy spirit of counsel and fortitude the 
President of these United SUtes. that his 
administration may he conducted in right- 
eousness and he eminently useful to Thy 
people over whom he presides, by encour- 
aging due respect lor virtue and religion, 
by a faithful execution of the laws in justice and mercy, 
and by restraining vice and immorality. 

ItfCt the light of Thy divine wisdom direct the delib- 
erations of Congress and shine forth in all their pro- 
ceedings and laws framed for our rule and government, 
so that they may tend to the preservation of peace, the 
promotion of national liapptness, the increase of in- 
dustry, sobriety, and uaefiil knowledge, and may per^ 
petuate to us the blessings of equal liberty. 

We pray Thee for all judges, magistrates, and other 
officers who are appointed to guard our political wel- 
fare; that they may be enabled by Thy powerful pro- 
tectioa to discharge the duties of their respective sta- 
tions with honesty and ability. 

We pray Thee especially for the judges of our Su- 
preme court, tliat they may interpret the laws with 
even-handed justice. May they ever be the faithful 
guardians of the temple of the constitution whose con- 
struction and solemn dedicati on to our c ountr y ' s liber* 
ties we commemorate to-day. May they stand as 
watchAil and inco rrupti ble sent i nel s at the portals of 



this temple, shielding It from profanaHon and hostile 



May this glorious charter of our civil rights be deeply 
Imprinted on the hearts and memories of our people. 
May it foster in them a spirit of patriotism. 

May It weld together and assimilare In wationsl 
brotherhood the diverse races that come to seek a home 
among us. May the r eve r e n ce paid to It conduce to 
the promotion of social stability and order, and may it 
hold the Kgis of its protection over us and genermtioos 
3ret unborn, so that the temporal blessings which we 
eiyoy may be perpetuated. 

Grant, oh Lord, that our republic, unexampled in the 
history of the world In matrrial prosperity and growth 
of population, may be also under Thy ovter-ruling 
providence a modd to aU nations in upholding UberCy 
without license, and in wielding authority without 
despotism. 

Finally, we recommend to Thy unbounded mercy 
aU our brethren and fellow-dtisens throughoot the 
United States, that they may be blessed In the knowL 
edge and sanctified in the observance of Thy most iMily 
law; that they may be preserved in union and la that 
peace which the world cannot give, and, alter e^loying 
the blessings of this life, be admitted to thoae which 
areetemaL 

May the blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, descend upon our beloved country maA 
upon all her pe^pl^ and abide with them forever. 
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; OW tliat :he two-cent postage law 
' has gone into effect, the following 
^provisions of the first law of Con- 
gress on the subject will be read 
with interest: 

February 20, 1792, was the date 
of the first act fixing rates of postage 
on domestic letters, and established the fol- 
lowing rates, to take effect June i, 1792: 

Act February 20, 1792, Section 9, by land: 
For every single sixty miles, eight cents. 

For every single letter over thirty miles and 
not exceeding sixty miles, eight cents. 

For every single letter over sixty miles and 
not exceeding 100 miles, 10 cents. 

tor every single letter over 100 miles and 
not exceeding 150 miles^ \i}i cents. 



For every single letter over 150 miles am 
not exceeding 200 miles, 15 cents. 

For every single letter over 200 miles and 
not exceeding 250 miles, 17 cents. 

For every single letter over 250 miles and 
not exceeding 350 miles, 20 cents. 

For every ungle letter over 350 miles and 
not exceeding 450 miles, 22 cents. 

For every single lettei over 450 miles, 25 
cents. 

For every double letter, ucvble the Said 
rates. 

For every triple letter, triple the said rates. 

For evety packet weighing one ounce av- 
oirdupois, to pay at the rate of four single let- 
ters for each ounce, and in that proportion foi 
any greater weight 
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Philip Holan. 



The Original Agent in the Independence of Tezaa. 



EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 




^ HE settlement of the west began as 
early as 1775. The city of Lexington 
I Ky., was named by the early settlers 
who had just heard of the news of 
the battle of Lexington, in 1775. At 
this time the adventurous Daniel 
Boone and his companions were pressing 
their discoveries in the west and attracting 
the attention of the continent It was about 
this time that Philip Nolan was bom in the 
town of Frankfort, a little town in Kentucky. 
He grew up to be a spirited, brave young fel- 
low, under the patronage of Wycliffe. When 
the independence of the United States had 
been secured he was a boy not old enough to 
know what had occiured. He took to mili- 
tary adventure early in life. He would tell 
them, as well as he could, what an adventur- 
ous life was. We had gained by treaty the 
right to the eastern shore of the Mississippi 
Elver. Kentucky plauters^ and Tennessee 



planters, and Ohio farmers at that time were 
not inclined to be circumscribed by the route 
to the sea by the way of the Mississippi, jwhich 
was denied them by the Spanish government, 
which held the supremacy in the south. From 
the beginning of his career Philip Nolan was 
identified with honest and earnest efforts to 
secure a passage to the sea, tmimpeded by 
any royal embargo. There were various ne- 
gotiations and intrigues and interviews set on 
foot by European governments to maiTityiti 
their power here. 

Philip Nolan first appeared in history in 
1791. He was then acting as a merchant, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with Indian life. 
He loved the woods, and was well pleased 
with a life of adventure. He was fond of 
horses, and traveled far into the wilds of Tex- 
as to secure wild horses, which he bron^^lit to 
New Orleans and sold. He longed for a cam- 
paign, and was animated by military azdoc 



The life of Nolan was mostly spent in 
the depths of the wilderness west of the Mis- 
sissippi. He had once been encountered and 
challenged by a company of SpanishMexicans, 
who had halted and then followed him, and 
this was the beginning of that feeling which 
resulted finally in the independence of Texas. 
The language of signs which Nolan greatly re- 
lied upon in communicating with the savages 
was explained. Nolan had said that by this means 
everything could be expressed but the Decla- 
ration of Independence. All bread-and-butter 
talk could be understood. The earth, the sky, 
and the rain could be easily expressed. No- 
lan in his wanderings had obtained consider- 
able influence among the savages, and a trai- 
tor in his band had given an exaggerated 
account of the plan and purposes of his ex- 
peditions to the Spanish governor. A company 
of dragoons nimibering 150 men, well armed 
and equipped were sent against him. Nolan 
was sleeping in his corral with his little band 
of 12 men, where he was surprised and sur- 
rounded by these dragoons in the night When 
daylight came the Spaniards opened fire on 
the little camp, and the first man that fell 
was Philip Nolan, who was shot in the head 
by a musket ball. The little band held out, 
and finally concluded to retreat All day long 
they protected themselves from a force 16 
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times their number, bearing two wounded 
men with them. 

When night came, a white flag was exhib- 
ited by the Americans, and the party surren- 
dered prisoners of war. They were conveyed 
to Nachitoches and disarmed. There they re- 
mained six years, when tardy orders were 
received from Madrid to decimate the 
prisoners. They had become, in the mean- 
time, endeared to their captors, and the 
Spanish officers humanely construed the 
order to mean that one of them should be 
shot One quiet Sabbath morning, Ephraim 
Blackman, upon whom the lot had fallen, was 
taken out and executed. At that time the 
United States was a weak nation. Spain was 
strong. Twelve American citizens had cross- 
ed into Spanish lands under the protection of 
the Spanish governor, and some of them had 
lost their lives and all their liberty in so do- 
ing. Yet the United States never made the 
least complaint of that violation of hospitality. 

Nothing now remained as a montmient to 
the memory of this brave man, but the river 
which bore his name. Yet his fame was not 
forgotten, and it has been proposed to erect a 
monimient to perpetuate his fame, at Wash- 
ington, so that the deeds of this brave man 
should not be forgotten. 
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P r^ISinOI^IGAIi (9ANB. 



The Composition of Mr. Robert Yale's Wonderful Walking Stick. 




Robert YAXE of Norwich, N. Y., 
has a historical cane which probably 
is the oddest walking-stick ever 
built in this or any other country. 
It contains 2,000 pieces of wood; and 
each inlaid piece is g^ven an artistic 
and symbolic form, so that the cane by its va- 
rious colored woods is given a most artistic 
look^ although no color is used upon it Sixty 
of the 2,000 pieces of wood are relics of great 
value to the relic-hunter, and comprise a piece 
of wood from the oldest tenan table house in 
America, the Fairbank residence, built in 1620 
and now occupied by the seventh generation. 
The head of the cane is from the tree at Crown 
Point to which Gen. Putnam was tied after 
being condemned to death by burning by the 
Indians. Set in the cane is a wreath of hair 
from the head of Rebecca Bates, one of the 
heroines whose strategy drove the British to 
their shipping after landing to attack Scituate, 



Mass. There is a piece of wood from the 
Charter Oak; another from the house of Han- 
cock, the first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; another from the house where 
witchcraft originated in Salem, and another 
from the house where the victims of that craze 
were tried. Set in the cane is a small piece 
of Pl3rmouth Rock, and also a piece of wood 
from the Mayflower; also wood from five dif- 
ferent forts on Lake Champlain, from Haw- 
thorne's residence at Salem, from the church 
where Roger Williams preached, and from the 
tree beneath which Jonalhau Edwards preach- 
ed to the Indians at Stockbridge, Conn.; also 
a piece from the curbing of the well commem- 
orated by Wadsworth in his poem, *The Old 
Oaken Bucket," etc. The only foreign relic 
in the collection is a piece of wood from the 
Tasso Oak. The cane is a unique and attract- 
ive piece of work and is valued at ;(soo by its 
owner. 
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Session op jphb Hoi^THWBSJn ©bf^i^itoi^y. 




^ HE three centennial celebrations of 
the first settlement of Ohio which 
twill be held this year at Marietta, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati have been 
made the basis of an article in the 
March number of the Magazine of 
American History by Mr. Douglas Campbell 
in which he corrects an error that appears not 
only in school-books but in American histories 
relative to the cession of the Northwest terri- 
tory, including the present States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and "Wisconsin, 
to the Union, and Kentucky, which was other- 
wise disposed of. 

It has been generally assumed ttat this 
cession was made by the State of Virginia. 
Neither Bancroft nor Hildreth makes any 
mention of the real facts in the case. Mr. 
Blaine, in his 'Twenty Years of Congress,'* 
leaves the reader with this general impression, 
and Gen. Walker, the Superintendent of the 
census, in his "Statistical Atlas," published 
by the Government, also allows Virginia's 
daim to go tmchallenged. Mr. Campbell, 
however, brings forward an overwhelming ar- 



ray of proofs showing that the cession was 
made by New York and that the credit which 
Virginia had enjoyed so long does not belong 
to her. The question is one of great historical 
importance, as the cession led to the formation 
of the confederation and thus to our present 
Union. A brief statement of Mr. Campbell's 
evidence will therefore be of as much interest 
in Illinois as in Ohio, since Illinois was part 
of the territory conveyed. 

In 1780, it was apparent that the Revolution- 
ary War would be successful, and the question 
of the ownership of the vast area west of the 
Appalachian Mountains and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River came up. New York put in her 
claim for the whole of it, and so did Virginia, 
while Massachusetts and Connecticut asserted 
ownership over a strip of the northern portion. 
The other States, however, protested on the 
ground that it was common property wrested 
from the enemy, and the contention became 
so hot that Maryland refused to join the con- 
federation until some settlement was made^ 
and other States threatened to withdraw. 

New York at once came forward and 
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ceded the whole area to the Govern- 
ment, which pacified Maryland, and she 
joined the Confederation, thus making 
the union complete. Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut also proposed deeds of con- 
cession, accompanied by certain conditions. 
The next year all these propositions were re- 
ferred to a Congressional committee of five 
members. After a long and careful investiga- 
tion this committee reported that the territory 
belonged to New York, advised the acceptance 
of her ofifer and the rejection of the others, 
suggesting, however, that Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut should make releases to 
the Government so as not to invalidate 'the 
title. The report was adopted by Congress 
and its recommendations carried out The re- 
leases were subsequently made, with these 
exceptions; that Virginia retained Kentucky, 
which she subsequently sold, while Connecti- 
cut did the same with about 4,000,000 acres in 
Ohio, now known as the Western Reserve. 

Mr. Campbell not only states' results but 
accompanies them with a strong array of 
proofs. When the Congressional committee 
was appointed Virginia refused to lay any evi- 
dence before it to establish her claim. As a 
matter of fact she had none, except the chart- 
er of 1609 granted by James I., and conve3ring 
"a tract of land along the seacoast extending 



for two hundred miles in each directioii nortK 
and south from Old Point Comfort, and all 
that space and circuit of land lying from the 
seacoast of the precinct aforesaid up into the 
land throughout from sea to sea, west and 
northwest'* — a description so vague that it 
would have carried Virginia's ownership to 
the Pacific Ocean. The description was not 
only vague but, even if valid, it could not by 
any rule of legal construction be made to em- 
brace the area of the present Western States 
Further than this, the charter was annulled 
by l^al proceeding in 1624, and thencefor- 
ward Virginia continued a royal province. 
More fatal still to her claim is it that when 
the charter was granted "England did net 
own the region in dispute, and only gained it 
afterwards by a title derived through the Prov- 
ince of New York," whose title in turn came 
through tha Six Nations, which were appen- 
dant to its government and lived in Central 
New York. In closing his interesting article 
Mr. Campbell said: 

"How well this report is sustained by the 
facts is shown in the preceeding pages; its 
conclusions of law are likewise unassailable. 
By the Revolution, which severed the connec- 
tion between the colonies and the mother 
country, each State succeeded to the title of 
Great Britain to all public or crown prqpeitj 
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whliiii its limits. The confederation was sim- 
ply a league owning nothing and succeeding 
to no rights. It was the individual State which 
took to itself the quit rents of the crown, with 
all the other crown property, such as forts, 
court-houses, and the unsold or unappropri- 
ated lands. In the same way New York suc- 
ceeded to Great Britain's jurisdiction over the 
Six Nations and their tributaries, and thereby 
secured the exclusive privilege of bu3dng or 
conquering their land, a right which as to the 
Indians residing in the other States was never 
questioned. Her title to the soil was not ab- 
solute, for it was subject to the occupation of 
the natives, but it was the only one claimed at 
that time by the European Powers to any land 



on tbia continent, and under it the Indian 
lands in the West are held by the United 
States to-day." 

It is a little remarkable that so important a 
matter as the action of Congress upon the 
deeds of cession, bearing directly upon the 
formation of the Union, should be passed over 
without notice by the historians. Mr. Camp- 
bell has done good service in supplying their 
omissions, and the contribution comes at an 
important time, for it establishes a bond of 
sisterhood not only between Ohio and New 
York but also Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, for the proofs in the one case are 
th- nroofe in all.— 7)^ Chicago Tribune. 
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^HB I^ISTOP^Y OP IFHB ^IVIIi XS5KY{ 0}USin HOIB 

Be Ignoi^bd. 



THE KT. REV. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D, 




. ITERATORB is joined with mona- 
\ ments and historical reminiscences 
as a potent factor in securing needed 
unity, and this needed literature in 
our own country the war has given 
us. 
However well intentioned may be the sug- 
gestions or the design to eliminate from the 
history of the United States, as studied in our 
public schools, the account of the civil war, we 
cannot afford seriously to entertain a thought 
in that direction. I know that the desire lying 
back of the feeler just thrown out in this city 
speedily as possible a full reconciliation be- 
tween the North and South. But we cannot 
conveniently drop out of history, the record of 
a conflict that shook the globe, and wrought 
the most momentous social and political 
changes in our land. The memories of the 
brave boys who fought against each other are 
not so treacherous that they can forget what 
they did on some of the bloodiest battle fie! Is 



of history. ReconcTiiation never will come 
by ignoring, but by accepting the aitaation. 
The principles for which the Union armies con- 
tended are as permanent as the Republic itsell 
It would be the most stupendous act of histOTical 
hari-kari ever known, for the North and the 
South to attempt to take out of the national 
record, in order that the children of the Re- 
public may know nothing of it, the history of 
the struggle which emancipated four millions 
of men and demonstrated to the world that we 
were one nation. 

Keep forever before our youth the heroic 
deeds of the men who served the Republic, 
and those of the equally heroic deeds of the 
misguided men who sought to disrupt it. Add, 
in the successive editions of your common 
school histories, if you choose, that hundreds 
of Confederate officers, since the war has dosed, 
have been members of the national Congi^s. 
Relate how the gallant heroes who opposed 
each other in that terrible, decisive battle of 
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Gettysburg, have been arm in ann over the 
fateiiil field, to find out the exact location of 
their regiments, brigades and divisions, so 
that the simple truth relating to the conflict 
might be told; narrate how, when the appeal 
was made in Richmond and in New York for 
a home for disabled Confederate soldiers. Cor- 
poral Tanner, the eloquent United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Brooklyn, representing 
scores of thousands of Union soldiers, stiunped 
about on his wooden legs and made the most 
glowing efibrt of his life, in order that the re- 
quired help might be given. Let it be told, 
and I hope it may be soon told, that an Amer- 



ican Westminister Abbey or Walhalla has 
been erected to the memory of our distinguihed 
dead, where, rang^ within, may be found the 
€culptiu:ed busts and statues of Washington 
and Franklin, Adams and Jefierson, of Web- 
ster and Clay, of Lincoln and Garfield, Mc- 
Pherson and Rawlins, of Thomas and Hooker, 
of Stonewall Jackson and Polk, of Lee and 
Stephens; but do not commit the supreme 
folly of trying to wink out of existence the 
conflict which has given our country its un- 
disputed nationality, and the world the pro- 
phetic assurance of ultimate and universal 
Freedom. 
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CkGLAND and pMBP^IGA. 



A Common Ssrstem of Jmisprudence Must Cement National Friendfth{p< 



THE HON. THOMAS A. H£NDRICEa 




DO not know how a free and intelli- 
; gent people may more emphatically 
' express their respect and regard for 
another free and intelligent people 
than by an adoption of their laws. 
It is to say you are virtuous, and wise* 
and strong, and we will trust for our future to 
the influences that have made you so. National 
and artificial boundaries may mark political 
divisions, and standing armies and hostile at- 
titudes may maintain established political re- 
lations, but a jurisprudence common to both 
is an assurance of mutual sympathy and per- 
petual'peace. Both people bow to the author- 
ity of the same laws, and if there must come 
between them trouble, and strife, and blood- 
shed, it shall be charged to the folly of a vicious 
diplomacy or to the gratification of a reckless 
ambition, and not to the pacifying influence 
of a common jurisprudence. It was in 1807 
when this great region of the Northwest was 



as yet in a territorial condition, that the Terri- 
torial Legislature adopted the common law d 
England, and the general statutes passed in 
aid thereof prior to the fourth year of James L, 
excepting three or four statutes, perhaps, kA 
Henry VIIL and Elizabeth, and exceptiiig 
also certain provisions of the law and statutes 
as might be in conflict with our Constitntioa 
and laws. It may be that this was unnecessaij 
— ^that we need not have adopted the laws of 
England, but, lest there might be nncertaintj 
as to the extent of their application in our 
country, this Territorial I^^slature, composed 
of men not cultured in the laws, representing 
scattered settlements, adopted them. It mar 
be, and I dare say it would have been so, that 
these laws would have been ours anyhow, so 
far as they were suited to our condition and 
consistent with our institutions; but by thor 
adoption certainty was secured, and audi laws 
as were not suited to our condition 
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eluded. When the Lord-Chief-Justice, of Eng- 
land visited our country it was not to seek the 
gratification of curiosity amid scenes and pop- 
ulations to which he is a stranger, but he came 
here to observe and to contemplate the devel- 
opment of the liberal element of the institutions 
of his own country upon an area and among a 
• people in the highest degree adapted to such 
development He could but be gratified when 
he saw enormous commerce regulated in a 
lai^ degree by the usages of the merchai:ts 
as they existed long before the brilliant policy 
of Lord Mansfield. He saw that the common 
law as he administers it at home has overtaken 
the railroad train, and the rules for the gov- 
ernment of the common carrier have become 
the law of their control. The passenger has 
the protection of the same rule of law, requir- 
ing care and diligence on the part of railrocd 
employees from Edinburg to London and from 
Chicago to New York. The American who 
lias just arrived in London knows his legal 
rights quite as well as if he were at home, while 



the Englishman just landed at New York 
knows his legal rights as well also as if he 
were in London. Perhaps one of these parties 
— ^I need not say which — is more disposed than 
the other to stand upon his rights to the very 
uttermost If the Chief-Justice of England 
and the Chief-Justice of the United States 
should exchange places the judicial machinery 
of the two great nations would move on witil- 
out interruption or disturbance. 

I have made visits to courts in England, 
where I heard the same arguments used as 
here and the same appeals to justice, and I 
felt that every man I saw was an American, 
because I heard the language of the law com- 
mon to both countries. And I heard discussed 
in the House of Commons the cause of human^ 
ity against the power and strength of one high 
in position, who had murdered a subordinate, 
and had not been tried for it{ and I felt that I 
might be proud of the country from which my 
ancestors in part have come. 
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Oui^ For^BiGN Population. 



KEY. GEO. C. LORIMER, D. D. 




\ HB alien on onr shores is of the same 
i origin with ourselves, and however 
fc one may be disposed to criticize his 
influence, it has never been as preju- 
dicial to naUve American interests as 
has been the native American's and 
that of their fathers on the destiny of the red 
man. Few persons are familiar with the facts 
concerning immigration, and as a consequence 
there are many faulty generalizations current 
leading to unwarranted fears on the one hand 
and to groundless hopes on the other. It is 
therefore necessary, if these erroneous conclu- 
sions are to be questioned, and if we are to 
form a just estimate of tiie relations which 
foreigners sustain to America and to American 
institutions, that we ascertain witii proximate 
accuracy their numbers and the rate of their 

increase. 

Statlsties of ImmltfraUon. 

No statistics of immigration were kept be- 
fore 1820: but from tbose subsequentiy given 



to the public we learn that from September 3ft 
1819, to December 30, i860, there arrived by 
sea from other lands a total of 5,o62,4U so^ 
2,977,603 males, and 2,035,536 females. It* 
author of the census report, C G. KenneiiT, 
reminds us "that the distribution is materially 
diflerent from that of a setUed population; the 
females are less than the males in the ratio d 
two to three; almost precisely one-half of the 
total passengers are between fifteen and thixty 
years of age." In alluding to the "dispropof- 
tion between the rate of gain in the north aad 
south respectively, "he says that it ismanifestir 
to some extent caused by the more congenial 
climate of the former section, combined wi6 
the variety of occupations open to tlie peopfc, 
and the dignity wherewith respectable emploj^ 
ment is there invested. During tlie stonin 
period of our history— 1861-1865—vve gatlaS 
from the American Almanac that 793.9P3 I** 
sons arrived in the United States; and frt* 
the same source, in ifSs issue for the year i^^ 
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we learn that the forthcoming census will 
show that the total number of alien-bom peo- 
ple in this coimtry is 10,138,758, among a pop- 
nlation of 50,152,866, of whom the Chinese 
form the inconsiderable portion of 105,679, 
and the civilized and taxed Indians even less- 
some 65,880 souls; that is, the foreign popula- 
tion is about one to every five of the native. 
The Rmte Of Inerease Will Xot IMminlsh. 
Nor does this rate of increase promise to 
diminish. Dr. Boyd, of St I/>uis, in a valua- 
ble paper on this subject, states that recently 
"on one day in the single port of New York 
almost 5,000 immigrants were landed; and that 
one steamship line has contracted to bring 
over 80,000 more from Norway and Sweden." 
He adds that there is a decided tendency on 
the part of these new comers to settle in the 
larger towns; that "New York city is the third 
German city in the world. Vienna is first; 
Berlin, second; New York, third;** and that 
"with the Germans of New York a city could 
be formed whose population would exceed that 
of Hamburg and Bremen put together.*' Other 
great centers of wealth and activity, such as 
Cincinnati, St I,ouis, and Chicago, exhibit a 
similar state of things; and we have every rea- 
son for believing that foreign influence in 
these centers will not decline for many a day. 
Tbe SUibUltx of American lii«titation». 



Now it is not unnatural in view of this tre- 
mendous influx that apprehensions should be 
felt regarding the stability of American insti- 
tutions. Many of these strangers are socialists, 
communists, infidels, many are ignorant and 
superstitious, and but few are prepared to ap- 
preciate the spirit and genius of our govern- 
ment Can it be, the timid ask, that the 
United States can endure this strain? Has the 
cotmtry a digestive system of such ostrich-like 
capacity as to assimilate such a heterogeneous 
mass? And is it not probable that the invisi- 
ble destinies mean to reenact the history of 
the past and permit our civilization to fall be- 
fore the alien, as the savages were swept before 
our sires? We shall be Romanized^ cries one 
party; we shall be rationalized, cries another; 
we shall be Germanized ^ responds a third; 
and that we shall become something unnama- 
bly bad these fluttering ones at least very con- 
fidently believe. I do not share in this alarm; 
perhaps as one not native bom, it is impossible 
that I should. But my convictions on this 
subject are not the result of race prejudice; 
they have grown with my study of the facts 
involved, and out of the philosophy of history. 
Lord Macaui^ay says: "Ever since I began 
to observe I have been seeing nothing but 
growth, and hearing of nothing but decay." 

Such has also been my own experience. In 
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my boyhood I was told that England with her 
Qiartist riots, and her monster Irish demon- 
strations, was hastening to destruction; in my 
youth I was assured that the union and pros- 
perity of these states were drawing to a close; 
and in manhood I half believed that the utter 
ruin of France was inevitable, and yet these 
nations survive and arc tolerably vigorous 

stilL 

Sospieioos •f Alarmtato. 

I have, therefore, become suspicious of 
alarmists, with their direful prophecies of ap- 
proaching social and political cataclysms. 
Nor is there anything I know of in history that 
imparts to those which arc now being ut- 
tered the least color of probability. The move- 
ment of the ancient Aryans to the banks 
of the Indus is not analogous to the inflow 
of foreigners into America, the incursions 
of the Huns, Goths, and Vandals into 
Italy were of a tolerably different character; 
they were warlike invasions, not peaceful mi- 
grations; but whenever large bodies of people 
have emigrated from one country to another, 
as the Huguenots from France into England, 
they have uniformly contributed to the pros- 
perity of their adopted land and have gradual- 
ly been assimilated to its people. Hegel, in 
his "Philosophy of History," calls attention 
to the arrival of colonies in ancient Greece; 



an Egj'ptian, Cecrops, founding Athens; the 
Phoenician, Cadmus, founding Thebes, while 
other individual aliens, such as Danaus and 
Pelops, were the means of advancing the a?- 
ilization of that favored country. And wher- 
ever similar instances are found, the same 
beneficial effects may be traced; and, in view 
of such cases, I shall not despair while I admit 
the difficulties m the way and the perils to be 
encountered of the ultimate homogeneousncss 
of the various nationalities which compose our 
population. 

Hopeftal Tiew. 

There are also facts not generally 'weighed, 
but which deserve to be noted, and which in 
my judgment are fitted to inspire the most 
skeptical with this feehng of hope. 

An eastern paper, The Watchman, of Boston, 
states in a recent editorial that of the multi- 
plied thousands who seek our shores, not less 
than 15 per cent, fall out by death or retain, 
and Dr. Boyd, in the paper already alluded to. 
says: "The last census shows that o'wing to 
the large death rate among our foreign pop- 
ulation, while the aggregate population of the 
country increased twelve million during Uie 
last period, the addition of the foreign popolft- 
tion was but a litde more than a million;"a]id 
he endorses the statement made l>y Tte 
Watchman, that the ratio or percentage «< 
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foreign bom to native inhabitants is steadily 
diminishing. The ravages of mortality, in- 
duced probably by change of climate, by 
strange and exhansting methods of life, and 
by out-door labors in malarious districts, act 
as a check on the undue enlargement of the 
alien element. Thus a providential arrange- 
ment seems to shield our institutions, and re- 
proves the alarm which oversensitive national- 
ists have expressed. 

Imiikiflrraiito Patriotie. 
Supt Kennedy, in the census for i860, bears 
this testimony — **the great mass of the immi- 
grants are found to cherish true patriotism for 
the land of their adoption;" a testimony that 
has been confirmed by many acts of devotion 
in peace and war. It wotdd be imnatural for 
them to feel otherwise. Having escaped from 
the scepter of rulers imlike the heathen mon- 
arch, Demophoon in the tragedy of Euripides, 
who would not treat his people as barbarians, 
and who felt himself liable if he did unjustly 
to suffer justly, they must surely be inspired 
by sentiments of loyalty to a government that 
not only offers them an asylum, but admits 
them to share in its administration. While 
anarchists among them may fret at the re- 
straints of taw and clamor for revolution, the 
great mass must feel that principles which 
have done so much for them are sacred, and 



should be shielded from ft prMftne assault 
Moreover, the avenues that are open to their 
ambition under our democratic forms can 
hardly fail to increase their attachment. In free 
America, as in free Athens, where the armorer's 
son, Demosthenes, rose to commanding power: 
where the courier, Diodorus, rose to the dig- 
nity of embassador; and where the commedian, 
Aristophanes, exerted marked influence in the 
afiairs of state, all are permitted to contend for 
the highest offices — ^with two exceptions — in 
the gift of the people. No barrier has been 
reared by class prejudice, no restrictions have 
been imposed, and persons of any nationality 
can achieve the place of honors to which their ' 
merits entitle them. This is a powerful stim- 
ulant to loyalty, and must tend to convert our 
most tigerish radicals into the most lamb-like 
conservatives. Nor should it be overlooked, in 
judging the effect of foreign immigration on 
American institutions, that we have the rec- 
ords of the past to aid us m shaping our hor- 
oscope of the future 

If amber of Allen Birth in 1860. 
In i860 we had of alien birth among us, 463 
704 merchants, 1,529,674 farmers, 8i5;o48 me- 
chanics, 8,652 clergymen, 5,352 lawyers, 14, 
218 physicians, and a fair porportion of othei 
callings, most of whom lived in northern 
states. These strangers could have seriously 
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embarrassed the national cause, if not totally 
impeded it, had they been so minded. Never 
was a nation more helpless, and never was the 
time more favorable to plots, counterplots and 
revolutions. And yet, with the exceptions of 
a few riots in connection with the draft, our 
foreign population was as patriotic and as 
self-sacrificing as the native. No obligation 
did they shun, no danger did they shrink from 
and no exaction did they refuse to bear for the 
sake of their adopted country. Is it not, there- 
fore, ungenerous to suspect them now of un- 
friendly intentions towards a government in 
whose behalf they spent their treasures and 
shed their blood? And is it not more probable 
from the course they pursued when the ship 
of state was tossed on the mad billows of in- 
ternal strife, that should rebellion, in the name 
of socialism, communism, or nihilism, ever rear 
its serpent head they would be among the first 
to resist its attacks, even though weapons in 
Its defense should be borne by misguided ras- 
cals from the old world? Consult the annals of 
a grateful nation, and observe how foreigners 
have felt and acted towards her; note the es- 
teem in which they have been held, and then 
answer whether we should not be slow to chal- 
lenge the fealty of their kindred to the insti- 
tutions of America? 

BeT^liitl^iuurjr Heroes ofForeiirn BIrtli. 

During the Revolutionary war there were 



distinguished generals of foreign birth, whose 
heroism and whose devotion to liberty maj 
be mentioned in the same breath with the 
nam^s of Washington and Putnam. There 
was the Welshman, Charles Lee, by some 
persons credited with the authorship of tLc 
celebrated **Letters of Junius,** not without 
blame, but an ardent friend of the colonies; 
there was the Englishman, Gen. Gates, who 
received the sword of Burgoyne, and who was 
publicly honored by congress; there were 
the Scotchmen, Hugh Mercer, Arthur Sl 
Clair, both distinguished soldiers, and Join 
Paul Jones, the first of our naval heroes, and 
the last to be forgotten; there were the Irish- 
men, Commodore Barry and Maj. Gen. Rich- 
ard Montgomery, the- second of whom had 
fought under Wolfe at Quebec, and incurred 
the personal spite of England's prime minister 
on account of his devotion to liberty; there 
was the Prussian, Baron Steuben, who was 
with Washington at Valley Forge, and whose 
vast military knowledge was of eminent ser- 
vice to the Revolutionary army; there was the 
Polish patriot, Kosciusko, who, after conse- 
crating his genius to the American canse, 
among other achievements executing tibe 
works at West Point, returned to his ovm 
country and was wounded when strnggHa^ 
against the tyranny of Russia^ 
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Rope for a Mftson bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shrieked as Koaciuako fell; 

and there was the Frenchmen, Baron de Kalb^ 
who gloriously fell at the battle of Camden, 
dying a soldier's death, as he had desired to 
die, "for the rights of the people,*' and the 
immortal Lafayette, who not only with the 
sword won for himself a place in the affection of 
our people, but with the pen expressed such 
sentiments as must endear his name to all fu- 
ture time — for it was he who said: "American 
interests will always be more dear to me than 
my own," and in a letter written to his wife, 
"intimately allied to the happiness of the 
whole human family is that of America, des- 
tined to become the respectable and sure 
asylum of virtue, honesty, toleration, equality, 
and of a tranquil liberty." 

Ij^jralCliisensofForelirit Blrtku 
In days more recent, but less trying to loy- 
itlty and valor, we find in positions of grave 
trust prominent representatives of alien na- 
tionalties, who bore themselves nobly in the 
strife. I need not recall their names — they are 
familiar to us alL The 24th Illinois volun- 
teers^ composed largely of Germans, was heard 



from on many a field, and they and their gal- 
lant coiamander bear witness to the enduring 
afiection of the foreign citizen for the land of 
his adoption. Other professions likewise fur- 
nish illustrious instances of laborers from the 
cation on that subject, is to bring about as 
of Chicago by a member of the board of edu- 
old world, through wh6se enlightenment, ener- 
gy, enterprise, and sagacity the fortunes of 
the new have been promoted. It is perhaps , 
impossible to decide how much of our business 
prosperity and how much of otu: educational 
and religious growth are traceable directly to 
their influence. The Swiss, Louis Agazziz, re- 
flected undying luster on fair Harvard; the 
Englishman, Dr. Harper, won golden opinions 
for American science; and as for our natural- 
ized merchants, all that I can say is that when 
one of the leaders among them, like the la- 
mented Geo. Armour, sinks quietly into the 
arms of death, the entire community is made 
conscious of a loss which requires more than 
ordinary integrity, virtue, common sense and 
piety to fill. 
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Okahob, Nlnr Jbrsbt, Sept Sth, 1864. 

GBnTLBliBir.— 

I have the honor to acknowledge the r«eelpt of 
jour letter, informing me of my nomination by the 
Deiikoer»ii« Iir»ttoB»l Convention, recenUy 
held at Chicago, at their candidate at the next elec- 
tion for President of the United Statet. 

It is unnecessary for me to say to yon that this nom- 
ination comes to me unsought. 

I am happy to know that when the nomination was 
made, the roeord of my life was kept in view. The 
•fl'oet of long and Taried service in the Army, during 
war and peace, has been to strengthen and make in- 
delible in my mind and heart, the love and reverence 
for the Union, Conetitntion, Laws and Fla^ of 
onr eonntrj, impressed upon me in early youth. 

These feelings have thus far %vl\^9A the course of 
my life and must continue to do so to its end. The ex- 
istence of more tban one CH^vemment over the 
regrft^B which once owned our flagr » insMupatible 
with the peace, the power and the happineM of 
the people. The preaerTation of onr Union was 
the sole avowed object for which the War was com- 
menced. It should have been conducted for tkat ob- 
ject only and in accordance with those principles 
which I took occasion to declare when in active ser- 
vice. Thus conducted, the work of reconcilia- 
tion would have been easy, and we might have reaped 
the benefits of our many victories on land and sea. 
The Union was originally formed by the exercise of 
a spirit of conciliation and compromise. To 
restore and preserve it, the same spirit must pre- 
vail in our Ooundls and in the hearts of the people. 

The re-establialunent of the Union in all its in- 
teirrity, is, and must continue to be, the indispensa- 
ble condition in any settlement. 80 soon as it is 
clear and even probable, that our present adversaries 



are ready for peace, upon the basis of the Unloa, 
we should exhaust all the resources of Statesmanship 
practiced by civiilBed nations, and taught tyy the 
traditions of the Ankcrican people, conaiatent with 
the honor and interests of the Country to aecnre 
such peace, eetablisli the Union, and yn nra n t ea 
for the future the Constitntional rl^teta of every 
State. The Union is the one condition of peace, «e 
ask no more. 

I^ me add what I doubt not was, although uaex- 
pressed, the sentiment of the Convention, as it if 
of the people they represent, that when any one 1 
is williogto return to the Union, it should be 1 
at once, with a ftall grnarantee of all its Ooniti- 
tutional rights. 

Ifa frank, earnest and persistent eflbrtto obkaia 
those objects should tell, the responaability fiv 
further consequences will tell on those who rcmsia 
in arms against the Union. But the Umlom must be 
preserved at all hasar<ls. 

I could not look in the faceof my gallant comrades 
of the army and navy, who have survived so msay 
bloody battles, and teU them that their labors and tbe 
sacriUce of so many of our slain and wounded breth- 
ren had been in vain; that we had abandoned that 
Union for which we have so ofte» periled onr lives. 

A vast nki^orltjr of our people, whether in the 
army and navy or at home, would, as I would, haH wUh 
unbounded Joy the i>ermanent restoration of peace 
on the basis of the UsUon under the ConstttntleB 
without the efiusion of another drop of blood. But no 
peace can be permanent without Union. 

As to the other subjecU presented in the reaoln- 
tions of the Convention, I need only say that I shoald 
seek, in the Constitution of the United States, sad 
the laws framed in accordance therewith, the mlt 
of my duty, and the limitations of Bxecntive powet; 
endeavor to restore economjr in public < 
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re-establish the Mipreniaejr of law, and by the oper- 
ation of a more rigorous naUonaiity, resume our 
commanding posltiosa among the nations of the 
earth. 

The epndltloii of our finances, the depreela« 
tlon of our pai>er money, and the bmrdena thereby 
imposed on labor and capital, urge upon us the n e c c— ■ 
tty of a return to a sound financial sysi^iik, while the 
rights of eiUsens and the rights of States, and the 
binding aiitliortty of law oyer President, Army 
and Pepple, are subjects of not less rival importance 
in war than in peace. 

Believing that the views here expressed are those of 



the eon Yention and the people yon represent, I 
accept the nomination. I realize the welfflit of the 
responsibility to be liome, should the people ratify 
your choice. Conscious oi my own weakness, I can 
only seek fervently the ipnldanee of the Rulerof the 
Universe, and relying on his all powerful aid, do my 
best to restore Union and Peaee to a suffering peo* 
pie, and to establish and guard their liberties and 
rlffhts. 

I am, Gentlemen, Very Respectfully, Your obedient 
Servant, Geo. B. McClbllan, 

Hon. Horatio Sbymoux. and Others; Committee. 
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^VAItlFICATIOHS R»|inBBD FOB SVFFBAGB DT BACH OF THB SS VFA' 



•CATBt. 



Kcgtatxatkui. 



▲tebUM.. 

ArkAoaMb 
CaUforaia. 
OoloradOk . 



I>elawmre. 

Florida. . 

Gcoivla. • 

niinoU. . 

ladiaaa. . 

Iowa. . . . 



LcK. nay resvlate .... 
Prohibited as a bar to mal 
Rev. rctiutrcd bj law 
Required by Con '' 
Required by law 
No reig^iatration required 

Require^ by Oenatitution 

Lcir. may regulate, aoact 

No 



Kentucky. 
Loniaiana. 
Maine. . . 
Maryland. 

Maaaachuaetia. 

Mkhifaa. . 
Minoeaota. . 
MiiBiaaippi. 



cir. may rerulate, no 
.equired by law . . 

No law for l e giiia tion . 

Required by law . . . . 

Required In dIdifM only . 

No refiatration required 

Lef . mar renlate . . . 

Required by law . . . . 

Required by Oonsdtntioa 



Nebraska. 
Nevada. . 
N. Hampaliire. 
Newjeraey. . 
New York. . . 
NortbCaroUna 
Ohio^ .... 
Ore^^oa. ... 
Pennasrhranla. 




Required by law .... 

Required by law .... 
Required by law ^ . . . 
Required by Cou atltuUon 
/ Required by OonatiUi- 1 
1 tion in ciUea only. / 
Required by law .... 
Required by Constitadon 
Required bv law .... 
Req'd in dues of m.ooo . 
Req d in citiea of io,ooo . 
Required by ConstitutioB 
No rcigistration required 

Required by Constitution 
Required by law .... 

Required by Constitution 

No rqri stra tion required 
Prohibited bj Coanltu'n 
r law 



West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. . . 



Required by 

Required by law 

Prohibited by Coostitu 
Requioed by law 



IdloCa, Indians, convicted of crime. 
Idiocy Indiana, convicted of crime. 
Idiots, Indians, convicts, Chinese. 
Peraons in prison. 
Those unable to read and convicta. 
Idiots, insane, paupers, criminala. 
/ Idiota, inaane, criminals, bettors on dee- 
ttions.duelHata. 

Idiots, insane, criminals and non-taz-pajtn^ 
Convicts. 

Praudulent votera and bribers. 
Idiota, inaane. criminala. 
Idiota, inaane. convicta, rebels. 
Bribery, robbery forgery, &c 
Idiots, insane, aimmals. 
Paupera, Indians not taxed. 
Lunatics, convicts and guflty of bribery, 
f Paupers, peraons under guardians, noa^ _ 
J payers and men unable to read and write. 
Dueflista. 

Idiots, inaane, convicta. 
Idiots, insane, criming 
f Inmates of aaylnms,poorhonsea and 9cl»> 
tons, U. 8. army. 
Idiota, convicta. U. 8. army. 
Idiots, insane, convicts. 
Paupers. 

Paupera, idiots, insane, convicta. 
Blectlon bettors or bribers, convicts. 
Convicts. 
Idiots, insane. 

Idiots, insane, convicts. U. S. army, Chinesa. 
Non-tazpavers, political bribers. 
Peraons without property to value of $134. 

i Insane, inmates, of asylums, almabooacs 
and pnaona, U. 8. army, duelliata. 
on -pay era of poll-tax. 
Lunatia. idiota, paupers, convicta, U. 8. army, 
Bribers. 

fLunatks, idiota, convicta, dnelliats, U. &. 
tarmy. 
i*n|LunaucaL paupera, co n victa. 

tfic.idlots,conv'ts,bribera.bettors, dndHsIs 



NOTB.— AH the 98 Statea limit aufirage to male dtiaesa, but la Colorado, 
B other States woBkca magnrate at sdMol-dlstfici I 
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^VAIilFICATIOirS BE4|inBED FOB SVFPRAOE 121 EACH OF THE SS STATES. 



STATXt. 



Alabama. . . 
Arkansas. . 
California. . 
Colorado, . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . 

Florida. • . 

Georgia. . . 
niinola. • • 
Indiana. . • 
Iowa. .... 
Kansas. . . 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. . 
Maine. . . . 
Maryland. . 

Massachusetts. 

Mlchis^n. . 
Minnesota. . 
Misiissipi»L 

Missouri. . . 

Nebraska. . 
Nevada. . . 
N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New York. . 
North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon. . . . 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 

South Carolina 

Tennessee. . . 

Texas 

Vermont. ... 

Virginia. . . . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. . . 



% 



Requirement 

as to 
Citisenship. 



Citizens or declared intention. 

Citizens or declared intention. 

Actual citizens 

Citizens or declared intention. 

Actual citizens 

Actual County taxpayers. . . 
r United Stales citizens or) 
( declared intention. / 

Actual citizens. 

Actual citizens. 

Citizens or declared intention. 

Actual citizens 

Citizens or declared intention. 

Free white male citizens. . 

Citizens or declared intention. 

Actual citizens. 

Actual citizens. ...... 

Citizens. 



Residekcb in 



SU.e. county. pY»Vn°5 



Citizens or declared intention. 
Citizens or declared mtention. 
Actual citizens. 

Citizens or declared Intention. 

Citizens or declared intention. 
Citizens or declared intention. 

Actual citizens. 

Actual citizena. 

Actual citizens. 

Actual citizens. . 

Actual citizens. 

Citizens or declared intention. 

Actual citizens. 

Actual tax-paying citizens. . 

Actual citizens. 

Actual citizens. 

Citizens or declared intention. 
Actual citizens. 

Actual citizens. ....... 

Actual citizens. 

^ Citizens or declared intention. 



I year. . . 
1 year. . . 
lycar. . . 
6 months. 
I year. . . 
1 year. . . 

1 year. . . 

I year. . . 
I year. . . 
6 months 
6 months 
6 months 
a years , 
1 year . . 
3 months 
lyeat . 

year . . 

3 months 

J months 
months 

I yeai . . 

6 months 
6 months 



2 months 
months 
90 days . 



I year . . 
I year . . 

12 months 
year . . 

6 months 
I year . . 
I year . . 

xyear . . 

13 months 
I year . . 
lyear . . 

IS months 

xyear . . 
lyear . . 



6 months 
I month 

6 months 

6 months 
90 days . , 
60 days . , 
todays . . 



1 year . 
6 months 



6 months , 



I month 
todays . 



Precinct. 



I month 
I month 
30 days . 



6 months 



jodays . 
30 days . 



30 days . 
todays . 
30 days . 



6 months 

todays . 
todays . , 



30 days , 



S months 
4 months 
90 days . , 



30 days , 



todays . . 

6 months . 
6 months . 



todays . 



Town6moa 



3 months . 
Town 6 mo 



6 months , 



Townsmoa 



KoTB.— All the 38 States limit suffrage to male dtisens, but in Colorado, 
setts and some other States women may vote at school-district 
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[GH OTATBi MSFKAHCHnB BT THB KXPB] 
•m, OB FOB WHKJH THBIB liBOIMLATV] 
MAKB BISFBAHCHUBMBHT A PBVAI.TT. 



TEBMfllOV 
MAT 



STATXt. 


Treason. 


Pelony. 


Bribery. 


Peijury. 


Porgeiy. 


Murder. 


Robbexy. 


DvelUiV. 


AlAbftms . • 


Treason . 


Felony (i) . 
Pdony • . 


Bribery . . 












ArkanMUi 














California . 






Bribery* . 

Bribery I I 

Bribery \ \ 
Bribery . • 


Periurv • . 








DneUing . 

Do^iiag'! 

Doeliii^'! 
Duclliag . 


Colorado . . 
Connecticut 


Forgery • . 




a • • • • a 


DelLWire (4) 
Florida . • • 




Pelony . . 
Felony . . 
Pelony . . 






• • • • . . 


Georgia . . 
niin^. • . 


Treason • 




















Indiana . . 


















Iowa .... 


















Kanaas (s) . 
Kentucky . 


Treason . 


Pelony . . 


Briberr 












Bribery . . 
Bribery . . 
Bribery (6) 
Bribery (7) 


Per nry . . 
Peijury . . 




* * 




• • • a 


I<oaiaiana(ao 
Maine . . . 


Treason . 


Pelony (X). 














" 




Maryland . 
Masa. .... 

Michigan . 




. • • • • a 




















DaVnh^' '. 


Minn^ota \ 


Treason . 


Felony . . 


Bribery ... 
Bribery . . 


Periurv . . 








Misaiasippi . 


f3S5:: 


Porfferv 






Dadliaff(3) 


Misaoiui'. \ 




Felony . . 








Nebraska • 


Treason . 
Treason (9) 


Felony (8) . 






■ 








Nevada 


Felony b). 


Bribery (xo) 










DnaUag . 












New York . 


Trea8on(xi) 




Bribery . . 
Bribery • . 


Perjury (11) 


Forger^ (11) 


Murder (xi) 


Robbery(xi) 


• • • • . . 


N Carolina 


• ••%•» 


Pelony • • 














Ohio .... 


Pelony . . 


Bribery . . 

Bribery (») 
Bribery . . 


Perjury . • 










Oregon . • 




. a • a • • 








Penn. ... 






Rhodelaland 
















8. Carolina . 


Treason , 










Murder . . 


Robbery . 


Duening . 


Tennesaee . 






Bribery (X4) 
Bribery . . 
Bribery (16) 






Tezaa • • . 




Pelony (xs) 


Perjury . , 








Dneiiiag . 


Vermont 










Virginia . . 
W.Vir. (x8) 
Wisconsin . 


Treason . 


Pelony . • 










Dodliag . 












Treason . 


Pelony . . 


Bribery . . 










DurfUagCi 



x. A crime punishable by death or imprisonment in a State prison. 

a.* The constitution adopted by California in X879 expressly disfranchises for any Infamoos crime, embessleaicst 
or misappropriation of public money, and duelling, and says that laws shall be made to esdude from fcbc ugibX U 
suffrage persons convicted of the above starred crimes. 

3. Theft is the term used in the constitution of Connecticut. 
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4. The legislature nay make the forfeiture of the right of snffitige a punishment for crime. 

5. No person who has been dishonorably discharged fh>m the service of the United States, or who has vol- 
unUrily borne arms against the Government of the United States, is qualified to vote or hold office in Kansas. 

6. Since 1876 "the legislature may enact laws excluding from the right of sufirage for a term not exceeding ten 
years" for this crime. 

7. These crimes forever disqualify for voting. 

8. "Under the law of the State or of the United States unless restored to civil rights.'* 

9. "In any State or Territory of the United States unless restored to civil rights." 

10. The constitution of Nevada, Art 4, sec. 10, makes ineligible for oflBce persons convicted of embesslement 
or defalcation of public funds or bribery, and empowers the legislature to make these crimes punishable as fel- 
onies; and by Art a, sec. i, felony disfranchises. 

XX. Theconstitutionof New Jersey, Art s, sec. x, says that "no person convicted of a crime which now excludes 
him from being a witness, unless pcu-doned or restored by law to the right of suffrage, shaU enjoy the right of an 
elector." The laws of the State make persons convicted of the above tabulated crimes incompetent as witnesses, 
and if the crime is perjury or subornation of perjury a pardon does not remove the incompetency. 

13. Disfranchise at such election, as do all corrupt offers to give or receive money or other valuable thing for a 
vote in both New York and Pennsylvania. 
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STATBt. 


ttnbesslement 

ofPnblic Rnnda. 

Fraud. 


Blectorsl 
Misdemeanora. 


InfaaoM 
Crimea. 


Larceny. 


Other Oflbioe& 


Alahama , . 


Bmbesslement 
of public fiands 






Larceny 


Malfeasance In office 


Arkanmt 








California « 
Colorado . . 


Bmbesslement or 
misappropriation 
of pub. moneys (a) 




Infiunons crimes 
(a) 




Malfeasance in office or 
other high crimed* 


Conncctknt 


Fraudulent bank- 




Infiunons* orfanes* 
(X9) 


Larceny (3) 




Delaware (4) 
Florida. . . 


ruptqr 








KlecdoB wager 




Larceny 




Georgia . . 
Illinois. . . 


9mbesslement of 
public funds 


Mftlfeamnce in office 




Infiunons crimes 
Infamous crimes 
Infamous crimes 






Indiana • • 










Iowa .... 








************ 


Kansas (s) . 


Defrauding U. 8. 
or any oX the 
SUtes thereof 














Other crimes 01* nlgB 
misdemeanora 


I/miaiana(ao 
Maine . . . 
Maryland . 












lilegBl'Toting'(7) * 


Infamous* crimes' 

Infamous crimes 
Infamous crimes 


Larceny 




mS.^ . ; 

Michigan . 
Minnesota . 






Mlaala«i«ml ' 








Other high crimes and 
misdemeanors 


Missouri . . 




Blecdon misde- 
meanor 


Nfhratfka - 










Nevada 


Bmbesslement or 
defalcation of 
public funds (xo) 










NewHamp. 
New Jersey 

New Torts 
















Larceny 


Subornation of perjury, 
blasphemy, piracy, arsoa, 
rape, sodomy, polygamy, 
conspiracy 




Section wager (12) 


Infkmons crimes 
Infamous crimes 
In&mous crimes 


N. Carolina 








Ohio .... 










Oregon . , 
Penn. • • • 




'wUfia' violation 
of the Election 
Uws(x3) 






F|in<1^T#>flYf4 




Infiunons crimes 






8. Carolina . 
Tennessee • 




•••••••••• 






Texas . . . 
Vermont . • 
Viiginia . . 


Bmbesslement of 
public funds 




Laitf y* (n) 


Otho-high crimen ' * * * 








!!!!!!.!.. 


Blection wager (la) 


Infamous crimes 


Larceny 
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13 Any pcnon oonricted of this offente "shall, in addition to any penalties pnrrlded by law, be deprived of the 
risrht of suffrage absolutely for a term of four years." 

14 "Any elector who shall receive any gift or reward for his vote, In meat, drink, money, or otherwise, shall 
suffer such punishment as the laws shall direct." 

15 "Subject to such exceptions as the legislature may make." 

16 '-Any elector who shall receive any gift or reward for his vote In meat, drink, money, or otherwise, shall 
forfeit his right to elect at that time, and suflfer such other penalty as the law shall direct." 

17 "Petit larceny." 

18 "No person who is under the conviction of treason, felony, or bribery In an Section shall be permitted to 
vote while such disability continues." (Con. of West Vs., art 4, sec. i.) This phrase "while disability continues" 
has not received judicial interpretation in West Virginia, but is construed by election officers to mean during 
imprisonment. 

19 "These crimes are treason, felony, and the crimen falsi"-^which term indndes crimes which involve a 
charge of mich falsehood as may injuriously affect the public administration of justice by the introduction > there- 
in uf falsehood and fraud, such as forgery, perjury, subornation of pajniy, or conspiracy to procure the absence 
ol a witness. 

so And persons "who may be under intcrdictioii.'^ 
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^HE FjEPUBLIGAN AND DBMOGI^ATIG J^AF^TIBS 

ON ©F^OHIBIHtlON. 



JRepublican,^-th^ organization of temper- 
ance men in Alabama meets our hearty ap- 
proval» and we recognize in it the spirit of 
Him who came among us and taught, ''A new 
command I give.*' I would that ye love one 
another. (Adopted by State committe.) 

Democratic — No mention. 
ARKANSAS. 

Rep,—W^ recognize the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Government that all power is in tiie 
People, and we therefore favor a submission to 
the people of the State of an amendment to 
the Constitution, prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors in the State. 

Dem, — No mention. 

CAJLIFORMIA. 

Pep, — ^That the property of our viticultural 
and horticultural mcmstnes is of paramount 
importance to this State. In order to encour- 
ajsje their rapid improvement and freer exten- 
sion of trade in domestic and foreign markets, 
and to prevent unjust discrimination in favor 
of foreign products, a revision of the internal 
revenue laws and amendments to the tariff are 
demanded as of immediate necessity to our 
People; and the Legislature should by suitable 
legislation provide for the extermination of 
fruit pests. 

Dem. — ^That in view of the brilliant future 
that awaits California, in the development of 
its wine interests, we most heartily favor the 
bills now pending in Congress for the release 



from taxation of spirits used in the fortifica- 
tion of sweet wines, and the pxotection of our 
wine industries from the injurious effects of 
fraud and the unrestricted sale of spurious 
wines, and we also favor Legislation provid- 
ing for the protection of the wine inaustry. 
That we re-affirm the principles contained m 
the National Democratic platforms, declaring 
that the Democratic party is unalterably a^ 
posed to all Sumptuary Legislation. 

COIiORABO. 

^^'Z.— That we shall, in the future aa in the 
past staud firm in our advocacy of temperance 
and sobriet}r, and to the advancement of mo- 
rality and virtue, and pledge ourselves to furth- 
er the adoption of laws tending to control vice, 
and lift this People to higher planes of 
thought and action. 

Dem, — No mention. 

CONHECnCTJT. 

Rep. — The traffic in intoxicating liqnora is 
justly chargeable with beinj^ a great cause of 
poverty, ignorance and crmie. Our existing 
local option laws are in accord with the State's 
ancient theories of local government, and the 
Republican party is ready, as it always has 
been, for the enactment of such laws, tendins; 
to eradicate the evils of intemperance, as may, 
be demanded by public sentiment. 

Dem, — In Legislative enactments the Dem- 
ocratic par^ pays due regard to the fullest 
liberty of the individual consistent with law 
and order. We recognize the fiactthat no liv 
to prevent the abuse m the use of alcoholit 
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liqnom can be enforced against public senti- 
ment; and we adhere to the viewa heretofore 
expreB8edb}r the Democratic party that a well- 
regulated License Law, thoroughly executed, 
wm best promote the cause of temperance and 
good order in society. But a License Law under 
the control of an exclusively partisan board of 
County Commissioners, who act for their |)arty 
rather than the welfare of society, will fEul of 
its primary object 

DELAWARE. 

Rep, — ^No convention, 

Dem.—I^o mention. 

FliOBIDA. 

Rep — ^No convention. 
Dem. — ^No mention. 

OEOBOIA. 

Rep, — ^No convention. 
Dem, — No mention. 

II.I.INOI9. 

Rep, — ^No mention. 

ZV»f.— That while we have no purpose to 
interfere with just laws for the regulation of 
the tn(ffic in intoxicating liquors and for the 
prevention or correction of the evils to society, 
growing out of abuses in their rule, we declare 
that it IS out of the legitimate province of Gov- 
ernment to control the habits, tastes, appetites, 
and liberties of the People so long as they are 
orderly and peaceable, and do not encroach 
upon the ri^ts of others or of society We 
therefore declare that the Prohibition by Con- 
stitution or by general law of the manufacture 
or sale of vinous, malt, or spiritous liquors, 
wrould be in violation of individual and per- 
sonal rights and contrary to the fondamental 
principles of free Government 
IjrDIAJTA* 

^^.— The domination by the liquor league 
of political parties and L^slation is a meu- 
jure to free institutions which must be met and 
defeated. The traffic in intoxicating liquors 



has always been under Legislative restraint, 
and we favor such laws as will permit the Peo- 
ple in their several localities to invoke sndi 
measures of restriction as they may deem wise 
to compel the traffic to compensate for the 
burdens it imposes on society and relieve the 
oppressions of local taxation. 

/>«».— That the Democratic party of Indiana 
is now, as it has always been, opposed in 
principle to all Sumptuary Laws and Prohibi- 
tory Legislation, but it is in favor of just and 
proper measures for regulating the traffic in 
spintous and intoxicating liquors, under a li- 
cense system designed to repress the evils of in- 
temperance, and it favors a reasonable in- 
crease of the license tax, discriminating be- 
tween malt liquors and wines and distilled 
spirits, so as to place the highest license on 
mstilled spirits, the proceeds of such tax to be 
applied to the support of common schools. 
IOWA. 

7?^/. —Iowa has no compromise to hold 
with the saloon. We declare in favor of the 
vigorous and faithful enforcement in all parts 
of the State, of the Prohibitory Law. The 
Pharmacy Law and the County Permit Law 
should be so amended as to prevent the drug 
store or wholesale liquor store from becoming 
in any manner the substitute or successor of 
the saloon. 

Dem, We are opposed to all Sumptuary 
Legislation and in favor of the repeal of the 
present Prohibitory liquor Law, and substitu- 
tion in its stead ot a local option and carefully 
guarded License Law with a minimum license 
fee for better control of the liquor traffic. 
KANSAS. 

Rep, The People of Kansas have adopted 
Prohibition as the settled policy of this State, 
and have deliberately decided tbat the saloon 
with its corrupt and demoralizing influences 
and associations, whereby every form of vice^ 
immorality and dime is fostered, most (;o, and 
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we are in favor of carrying itlto effect tliis ver- 
dict of the People by such amendmeuts of the 
present law as practical experience has shown 
to be necessarr, and by tne election of law 
officers who will so firmly and faithfully en- 
force it as to render it impossible to sell intox- 
icating liquors in the State, except for purposes 
specified in the Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Dem, — That we are in accord with the Na- 
tional Democracy in opposition to all Sumpt- 
uary Legislation, either State or Nat oiial; 
that we are opposed to the principle of Con- 
stitutional Prohibition; and demand the re- 
submission of the Prohibitory Amendment in 
this State to a vote of the Electors, so that the 
question may be finally and intelligently set- 
tled and whereby the interests of true temper- 
ance mav be promoted and the individual lib- 
erty and manhood of citizens respected and 
restored. Instead of Constitutional or Statu- 
toiy Prohibition, we favor a well-regulated 
and just License System. 

KENTVCKT. 

Rep, — No mention. 

Dent, — We are opposed to all Sumptuary 
Laws. We contend that there are already on 
our statute books sufficient general laws hav- 
ing local application to protect the public 
morals without infringing on private rights. 

liOVlSIANA. 

Rep. — ^No mention. 
Dem. — No mention. 

nAINC 

Rep. — Resolved^ That the Republicans of 
Maine now, as heretofore, indorse and approve 
the Law for the prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The Law and its several 
amendments were enacted by Republican 
Legislators, and this Convention now declares 
in answer to misrepresentations in many 



<iuarters, that the general eflfect of the Prohib- 
itory Law has been beneficent, and has proved 
in a marked degree helpful to the cause of 
temperance in Maine. It has largely reductd 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors, and has 
in many ways contributed to the moral and 
material welfare ol the State. 

Dem. — ^No mention. 

HABYJLAITD. 

Rep. — No mention. 

Dem. — ^No mention. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

-^^/.—Recognizing intemperance as the 
most fruitful source of pauperism, crime, etc., 
in politics and social degradation, we affinn 
dur belief in the most thorough restriction of 
the Liquor Traffic and the euiorcement of the 
laws for its suppression. We approve the 
action of the last Legislature in enacting so 
many temperance statutes, and demand the 
continued enactment of progressive temper- 
ance measures as the policy of our Party. We 
repeat the recommendation of last years 
Convention, as follows: "Believing, also, tLit 
whenever a great public question demands set- 
tlement an opportunity should be given the 
People to express their opinion thereon; We 
favor the submission to the People of an 
Amendment to our Constitution prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liouors 
to be used as a beverage. In order to nave 
the matter placed before the People, we call 
upon all those who are opposed to the political 
control of the grog-shops to unite with tiie Re- 
publican party in electing Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who will vote for the submiss.Oii 
of this Am ndment*' 

Dem.—VJ^t the Democrats of Massachusetts 
in Convention assembied,renew our adherence 
to the principles of Democracy declared by 
the last National Convention, at Chicago. 
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MICHIOAir. 

Rep.—^yi^ Republican party has redeem«!d 
its promise made in its platform of 1882, and 
reiterated in subsequent State platforms, by 
submitting to the People an Amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, and the adop- 
tion or rejection of the Amendment is now 
^ith the people, where it belongs. 

Dem. — ^No mention. 

AflNATESOTA. 

A*^r/.— The Republican party of Minnesota 
is in favor of high License, local option and a 
rigid enforcement of existing laws relating 
to the Liquor Traffic. 

Dem.—The traditions of the Democratic 
party being in favor of personal liberty, there- 
fore, be it Resolved, that this party is opposed 
to all Class and Sumptuary Legislation, 

H19S1M4IPFI. 

Rep. — No convention* 
£>em, — No mention. 

MISSOURI. 

Ref, — ^That when a respectable number of 
the citizens of the State shall petition the 
I/Cjgislature for the submission of any propo- 
sition to amend, change or modify the Con- 
stitution in any matter which is a proper sub- 
ject of organic law, their request should be 
granted. 

/?em. — No mention. 

HEBBASKA. 

Rep.-^That the Republican party of Ne- 
braska is in favor of submitting the question 
of an Amendment to tlie State Constitution 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale and impor- 
tation of any malt, spiritous or vinous liquor 
in the State. 

Dem. — We denounce Prohibition and regard 
the attempt of the Prohibitory party to force 



Sumptuary Laws on this State as dangerous to 
the liberty of the citizen, and hostile to the 
welfare of the People. 

KETADA^. 

Rep, — No mention. 

Z?^w/.— Heartily endorses the National Dem- 
ocratic Platform. 

NEW HABIPSHIRE. 

Rep, — We believe that the principle of Pro- 
hibition, which has prevailed as the policy of 
this State for thirty years, has done much to 
render the Liquor Traffic odious, built up the 
temperance sentiment of the State and re- 
duced to th« minimum the unmitigated evil of 
the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. To 
supplant this principle by license would over- 
throw for a paltry revenue all that has been 
gained in moral advance and substantial pro- 
gress in this reform, and we call on all well- 
wishers of their State and of their fellow-men 
to join us in preventing the restoration of a 
License Policy as proclaimed by the Demo- 
cratic party of New Hampshire, and to the 
faithful enforcement of the law. 

Dem, — We recognize the evils of intemper- 
ance, and we profoundly sympathize with all 
well-directed efforts to eradicate these evils, 
and, in view of past experience, we are con- 
vinced that a juaicious License Law, properly 
enforced, is the best remedy therefor, and will 
really promote the cause of temperance. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Rep — The Republican party had its founda- 
tion m the belief in the virtue and intelligence 
of the People; it has always held with its great 
leader, Abraham Lincoln, that it is a Govern- 
ment of the People, by the People, and for the 
People; we therefore declare that the Republi- 
can party of New Jersey is in favor of the sub- 
mission of the question of the regulation, 
control or prohibition of the Liquor Traffic to 
the votes of the People, at elections specially 
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provided for that purpose. 
Dem.—'BiSiAxxii^ tne National Democratic 

Platform. 

NEW TORK. 

^^.-_We heartily endorse the purpose of 
the Republican majority of the Le^slature in 
passing the bills to limit and restrict the Liq- 
uor Trafl5c, and we condemn the vetoes of the 
Governor as hostile to that purpose. We rec- 
ommend comprehensive and efficient I,egisla- 
tion by giving local option by counties, towns 
and cities, and restriction by taxation in such 
localities as do not by their option exclude ab- 
solutely the Traffic 

Detn,—Vf^ favor a revised Excise Law, ap- 
plicable without unjust discrimination, through 
out the State. We opi)08e all Sumptuary 
Laws, needlessly interfering with the personal 
liberties and reasonable habits and customs of 
any portion of our citizens. We believe that 
excise revenues, like other proper local reve- 
nues, should be applied in lessening local 
burdens, and to the reduction of local taxa- 
tion. 

HORTH CAROUHA. 

Rep, — ^No mention. 
Dent, — No mention. 

OHIO. 

^^^— We point with just pride to the en- 
actment of the Dow Law in fulfillment of the 
promises of Uie Republican party, and we 
pledge ourselves to such further Legislation 
as may be necessary to keep abreast of en- 
lightened public sentiment on this question, 
to the end that the evils resulting from the 
Liquor Traffic be restrained to the utmost 
possible extent in all parts of the State. 

j[)em,—Vf^ declare in favor of the proper 
regulation of the Liquor Traffic, and believe 
it to be the duty of all good citizens to aid in 
reducing to a minimum the evils resulting 
therefrom, and to this end favor the submis- 
sion of an Amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the license of such Traffic. 



OREOOV. 

Rep, — ^Resolution in favor of submitting the 
Prohibitory Amendment 

Defn, — ^That we favor the submission to the 
voters of the State of Oregon, of the pending 
Amendment to the Constitution of our State 
regulating the Liquor Traffic 

PENN8TI«YAlfIA. 

/?^5J.— That they reaffirm their declaration 
of 1886 in iavor of submitting^ to a vote of the 
People the Prohibitory Constitutional Amend- 
ment 

Dem, — ^We renew our allegiance to the prin- 
ciples and declaration of the platform adopted 
at Chicago in 1884. 

RHODE I»I«Alf D. 

Rep, — We recognize the fact that the adc^ 
tion ofthe Fifth Amendment to our State Con- 
stitution was not a partisan measure, and that 
such Amendment has become a part of our 
Fundamental Law, in obedience to the will of 
the Constitutional majority. We demand the 
enactment of Laws adequate to carry this 
Amendment into effect, and such laws snail be 
rigidly enforced, recognizing at the same time 
the right of the People to agitate for the re- 
peal of this or any other Constitutional pro- 
vision which time may prove to be unwise or 
ineffectual. 

Dent, — No mention. 

SOUTH CAROUHA. 

Rep, — ^o convention. 

Dent, — No mention. 

TENNESSEE. 

^^.— That we, recognizing the sovereignty 
ofthe People, do, in response to the demand 
made through their Representatives in the 
last Legislature, pronounce in favor of snb- 
mission to them, for their adoption or rejec- 
tion, the proposed Constitutional Amendment 

Dent, — Recognizing the soverei^ty of tbc 
People, and in response to their demaais 
through their Representatives in the last Ges- 
ei;al Assembly, we favor submitting to thea 
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for tbdr adoption or rejection, the jnx)posed 
Constitutional Amendment jprobibiting the 
mannfartnre and sale of intoxicating liquor as 
a beverage in Tennessee. 

TEXAS. 

Rep, — ^The People in a republic being the 
source of power, we believe it to be the duty 
of the Legislature to submit to the People, for 
their ratification or rejection, such Amend- 
ments to our Organic Laws as they may ask, 
such submission, when petitioned by a suf- 
ficient number, being in accordance with the 
bill of rights. 

Dent, — ^We do not believe that the views of 
any citizen upon the question of local option 
should interfere with his standing in the Dem- 
ocratic party; and we declare the question to 
be one on which every Democrat may indulge 
his own views without affecting his Democra- 
cy. 

TERMOBTT. 

Rep.—ThsX we deplore the evils of intem- 
perance. We reaffirm the position of the Re- 
publican party in this State upon that question, 
and declare that in our opinion the Prohibi- 
tion of the Liquor Traffic; as expressed in our 
statutes, be and should remain uie settled pol- 
icy of the State; that the influence of the liq- 
uor saloon is as debasing in politics as it is 
baleful in social life. The Republican party 
should everywhere reject all overtures for open 
or secret alliance with it 

Dem. — ^We favor such Legislation as shall 
control the traffic in intoxicating liquors and 
increase the revenue rather than the burden of 
taxation, and, though opposed to Sumptuary 
Laws, we demand the enforcement of existing 
laws until repealed, whenever practicable. 
TIROIHIA. 

Rep. — ^Por a general law providing that 
every County, city, town and district in this 
Commonwealth may determine for itself, by a 
majority of all votes cast, at a special election 
held for the purpose under due regulations. 



whether or not the sale of spiritont Uqnon 
shall be allowed within its limits. 

/7^;if.— Reaffirming the traditional opposi- 
tion of the Democratic party to all Sumptuary 
Laws, or laws unduly interfering with indi- 
vidual liberty, we recommend to the General 
Assembly toj>ass such laws as will permit each 
County or District, at a special election held 
for that purpose, under proper regulations for 
ascertaining the popular will, to determine for 
itself whether the sale of spiritous liquors shall 
be legally permitted within its limits. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Rep.^K State Conference favored the sub- 
mission of a Prohibitory Constitutional Amend- 
ment 

Dem, — No mention. 

WIAi^ONSIM. 

y?^'/.— Recognizing the evils of intemperance, 
the Republican party desires to adopt the most 
effective means for its suppiession. But we 
recognize the fact that the statute reflations 
which are not supported by public opinion are 
inoperative, and tend to bring all law into dis- 
repute, and we believe that in tiie present con- 
dition of public sentiment the existing laws of 
this State, which permit communities, accord- 
ing to the sentiment prevailing in tiiem, to 
prohibit the Traffic in mtoxicating liquors or 
to control it by police regulations and to limit 
it by High License, offer the best and most 
practical means of dealing with the evils re- 
sulting from the Liquor Traffic 

/?^w.— That the intemperate and excessive 
use of intoxicating liquors is eamestiy to be 
deplored, and we believe that the Liquor Traffic 
should be regulated by reasonable and liberal 
laws. Laws, whether general or local, designed 
exdusivly for arbitrary regulation of the 
personal habits of citizens, as an exercise of 
Legislative power, are unwarranted by the 
Constitution, contrary to the fundamental 
principles of all firee governments, and are 
justified b^ no practiciu results yet attained in 
the experience of mankind. 
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Bast Oakland . 

Denver 

Lime Rock . • 
Wilmington . . 
Monticello . • • 
Au{!:usta . . • • 
Chicago .... 
Indianapolis . . 
Dubuque .... 
Leavenworth . . 
Hartford .... 
New Orleans . . 



Laurel 

Boston 

Detroit 

St. Paul .... 
Columbus . • . 
St. Louis . • • • 

Omaha 

Tuscarora . • • 
Pranklin .... 
New Brunswick 
New York City 
Wcldon .... 
Cleveland . • . 
Portland .... 
Clearfield . • • . 
Providence • . 
Charleston ... 
Memphis ... 
Houston .... 
Burlington ... 
Alexandria . . 
Wheeling , . , 
Madison .... 
Tombstone • • 
Sprin^eld . . 
Washington . • 
Idaho City . . . . 
Missoula . . • . < 
Socorro ... . 
Salt Lake City . 
Ft. Townsend . 
Laramie City . 



lAlabaniA . . . 
ArkMnsan . . . 
Calirornla. . . 
Colorado . . . 
€-onne€tlcat • 
Delaware . . . 
Florida .... 
Oeorfpla .... 
Illinois . • • • 
Indiana . . . • 

Iowa 

Kansafi 

Kentncky . . • 
liOnlslana . . • 

Maine 

Maryland . . . 
MasMacii usettfl 
BilcliiKan . . . 
Bilnnefimta . . 
MififiltMlppI . . 
MlAfionrl .... 
Nebraska . . . 

Nevada 

New Hampslilre 
New Jersey . . . 
New York .... 
North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oreiron 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . 
Month Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Yermont 

VtrflTlnla 

West Vinrlnia . 
Wisconsin .... 

Arisona 

Dakota 

DIst. Colnmbia 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico . . 

Vitk\k 

WashlnfTton . . 
WyomlniT . • • • 



Theo. Youngblood . 
Powell Clayton . . . 
Horace Davis . . . 
William A. Hamill . 
Samuel Pessenden . 
Daniel J. Layton . . 
Jesse D. Cole .... 
P. H. Putncr .... 

D. T. Littler .... 
ohn C. New .... 
. S. Clarkson . . . 
Jyrus Leland Jr. . . 

J. B. Moore .... 
Prank Morey . • . 
J. M. Haynes . . . 
James A. Gary . . . 
William W. Crapo . 
John P. Sanborn . . 
Robert G. Evans . . 
John R. Lynch . . . 
R. T. Van Horn . . 
Church Howe . . . 
Thomas Wren . . . 
Edward H. Rollins . 
Garret H. Hobart . 
John D. Lawson . . 
R. W. Humphrey . 

A. L. Conger .... 
J. T. Apperson ... 

B. P. Jones 

Horace A. Tenks . . 

E. M. Brayton . . . 
W. P. Brownlow . . 
N. W. Cuney . . . 
Georee W. Hooker . 
Prank S. Blair . . . 
John W. Mason . . 
Edward Sanderson 
Clark Churchill . . 
John E- Bennett . . 
Ferry H. Carson . . 
Sherman M. Coffin . 
James H. Mills . . 
Stephen B. Elkins . 

C. W. Bennett . . . 
Thomas T. Miner . 
Joseph M. Carey . . 



Union S 



Springs. 
Springs. 



Eureka Springs. 
San Francisco. 
Georgetown. 
Stamford. 
Georgetown, 
MonUcello. 
Hardaway. 
Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Des Momes. 
Troy. 

Owensboro*. 
Dal ton. 
Augusta. 
Baltimore. 
New Bedford. 
Port Huron. 
Minneapolis. 
Natchetz. 
Kansas City. 
Auburn. 
Eureka. 
Dover. 
Paterson. 
New York City. 
Goldboro*. 
'Akron. 
Oregon City. 
PitUburgh. 
Woonsocket. 
Columbia. 
Jonesboro*. 
Galveston. 
Brattleboro*. 
Richmond. 
Grafton. 
Milwaukee. 
Prescott. 
Clark. 

Washington, 
Boise Cly. 
Deer Lodge. 
oa B'way. N. T. 
Salt Lake City. 
Pt, Townsend. 
Cheyenne. 
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BjKeentlTe €oininltt«e of tbe Jratlonal Dem- 
•cratle Committee. 



'Wniiam H. Bamum, 

A. P. Gorman, 

Wm. A- Wallace, 
William P. Vilas, 
John S. Barbour, 

B. P. Jonas, 
p. H. Kelly, 
Austin H. Brown, 
Henry D. McHcniy, 



Alvah W. Sulloway, 
M. W. Ransom, 
M. M. Ham. 
Wm. W. Armstrong, 
Bradley B. Smalley, 
P. W. Dawson, 
Miles Ross, 
S. Coming Judd, 
J. B. Bamaby, 
John G. Prather. 



ExecntlTe Committee of tbe National ] 
pabUean Conunlttee. 



John C. New, 
Stephen B. Elkins, 
John W. Mason, 

B. H. Rollins, 
J. M. Haynes, 
W. W. Crapo, 
E. Sanderson, 
G. A. Hobart, 
Eeo. W. H x)ker, 
John W. I^awson, 



Prank S. Blair, 
R. W. Humphrey, 
Powell Clayton, 
Prank Morey, 
A. L. Conger, 
John P. Sanborn, 
Church Howe. 
Cyrus Lel'ind, Jr. 
John R. Lynch, 
J. S. C'arkst.n, 
D.J. travt^u. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 



National Conventions for the nomination ot can- 
didate for Prtsident and Vice-President are of compara- 
tively recent origin. In the earlier political history of the 
United States, under the Fedeml Constitution. candiJntes 
for President and Vice-President were nominated by con- 
gressional and legislative caucuses. Washington was 
elected as first President tinder ihe Constitution, and re- 
elected for second term by a unanimous or nearly inan- 
i ous concurrence of the American people; but an oppo- 
sition party grada Viy grew up in (Jongress, which be- 
came xormiduDle during its second term, and which ulti- 
mately crystalized i«to what was then called the Repub- 
lican par^. John AdamSt of Massachusetts, was promi- 
nent among the leading Federalists, while Tnomas Jctfer- 
SOQ, ot Virginia, was pre-eminently the author and oracle 
of the Republican party, and, by common consent, they 
w re the oppcoing candidates for the Presidency, on 
Washington's retirement in 1796-7, 

The first Congressional caucus to nominate candidates 
fiir President and Vice-President, is said to have been 
held in Philadelphia, in the year iSoo, and to have 
nominated Mr. Jefierson for the first office and Aaron 
Burr for the second. These candidates were elected after 
a desperate struggle, beating John Auams, and Charles C 
Pinckney, of South Carolina. In 1804, Mr. Jefferson was 
re-elected President, with George Clinton, ot New York, 
for Vice, encountering but siieht opposition; Messrs. 
Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus K.ing, the opposing can- 
didates, receiving only 14 out of 176 electoral votes. We 
have been unable to find any record as to the manner of 
their nomination. 

In January, 1806, when Mr. Jefferson's second term was 
about to close, a Republican Congressional Caucus was 
held at Washinston to decide as to the relative claims of 
Madison and Monroe for the succession, the Legislature 
of Virginia, which had been said to exert a potent 
influence over such questions, being, on this occasion, un- 
able to agree as to which of her favored sons should have 
the preference. Ninety- four cut of the 136 Republican 
members ot Congress attended this caucus, aud dechired 
their preference of Mr. Madison who received 83 votes, 
the remaining 11 votes being divided between Mr. Mon- 
roe and George Clinton. Tne opposition supported Mr, 
Pinckney, but Mr. Madison was elected by a large ma-' 
jority. 

Toward the close of Mr. Madison's earlier term he was 
nominated for re-election by a Congressional Caucus, held 
at Washington in May, i8ia. In Sepiember of the 
same year, a convention of the opposition, representing 
eleven Sti»tes, was held in the city of New York, which 
nominated Dc Witt Clinton, of New York, for President. 
He was also pnt in nomination hy the Republican Legis- 
lature of New York. The ensuing canvass resulted in 
the re-election of Mr. Madison, who received laS electoral 
votes to 89 for De Witt Clinton. 

In 1816, the Republican Congressional Caucus nomi- 
nated James Monroe, who received in the caucus d^yotes, 
to 5 i for Wm. H. Crawford, of Grorgia. The opposition, 
or Federalists, named Rufus King, of New York, who 



received only 34 electoral votes out of S17. There was no 
opposition to the re-election of Mr. Monroe in iSjo, a smgle 
Republican) vote being cast against him, and for Joim 
QiiincY Adams. -^ 

In 1S24, the Republican party could not be induced to 
abide by the decision ot a Cougressional Caucus. A 
large majority of the Republican members formally re- 
fiised to participate in such a gathering, or be g:ovenied 
by its decision; still a caucus was called, and attended by 
the friends of Mr. Crawford alone. Of the a6x lu eui b e iA 
of Congress at this time, 316 were Democrats or Repub- 
licans; yet only 66 responded to their names at roll call,^ 
of whom voted for Mr. Crawford as the Republican nom- 
inee for President This nomination was very extensively 
repudirited throughout the country, and three caapctiv 
Republican candidate^ were brought into the field thro^h 
legislative and other machinery, vi .: Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay and John Q^incy Adams. The resuit of tliii 
famous " scrub race " for the Presidency, -was that no one 
was elected by the people, Gen. Jackson receiving 9? 
electoral votes, Mr. Adams 84, Mr. Crawford 41. and Mr. 
Clay 37. The election then devolved upon the House of 
Representatives, when Mr. Adams was chosen, recovinf 
the votes of 13 States, against 7 for Gen. 1uckson« and 4 
for Mr. Crawford. This was the end of* Kin^ Cancos." 

Gen. Tackson was immediately thereafter put in nom- 
nation tor the ensuing term by the Legislature of Temes- 
see, having only Mr. Adams for an opponent in 181S. 
when he viras elected by a decided majon^, receiving i^* 
elecioral votes, to 83 for Mr. Adams, 

The first political National Convention in this country 
of which we have any record was held at Philadelphia ia 
September, 1830, styled the United Slates Anti-Masnac 
Convention. It was composed of 96 delegates. Francis 
Granger, of New York, presided, but no business was 
transacted. 

In compliance with its call, a National Anti^Maaoak 
Convention was held at Baltimore in September, iS^i, 
which nominated William Wirt, of Maryland, for Pnesi- 
dent, and Amos Ellmaker, of Pexmsylvania, for Vice> 
President 

The candidates accepted the nomination, and received 
the electoral vote of Vermont only. 

There was no open opposition in the Democratic Psrty 
to the nomination of Gen. Jackson for a aecood term ia 
iQ3a, but the party was not so well satisfied v/ith Mr. Cai- 
houn, the Vice-President, so a convention was called to 
meet at Baltimore, in May, 1832, to nominate a candidate 
for the second office. 

Mr. Van Buren received more than two>thirds of ail tke 
votes cast, and was declared nominated. 

The National Republicans met in convention at Bstti- 
more, December 12, 1831. Seventeen States and the 
District of Columbia were repr^ented by 157 deliq;:sleH 
who cast a unanimous vote Uxc Henry Clay, of KentadE?^ 
for President 

In May, 1831;, a Democratic National Convention, rrjr 
resentmg twenty-one States, assembled at Baltonora. A 
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rule was adopted that two-thirds of the whole number of 
votes should he necessary to make a nomin;.tion, or to de- 
cide nny question connec ed therewith. On the tirst bal- 
lot for President Mr. Van Buren was nominated unani- 
mously, rec.ivinflf a<^ votes. 

In 1835, Gen. William H. HarrisoD was nominated for 
President, with Fiands Granjfer for Vice-President, by a 
Wliiflr State Convention at Harrisburif, Pa. Gen. Harri- 
son also received nomination in Maryland, New York, 
Ohio and other States. 

A Whig National Convention, representing- twenty-one 
States, met at Harrisburg, Pa., December ^, 1830. Jumcs 
Barbour, of Virginia, presided, and the result of the 
first ballot was the nomination ot Gen. William H. Harri- 
son, of Ohio, who received i^ votes to 90 for Henry CI y, 
and 16 for Gen. Winfield Scott. John Tyler, of Virifinia, 
was unanimously nominated as the Whig candidate for 
Vice-President. 

A Convention of Abolitioniits was held at Warsaw, N. 
Y., on the 13th of November, 1839, and nominated for 
Presidentjames G. Bimey, of New York, and for Vice- 
President, Francis I. Leiiioyne, of Pennsylvania. These 
f^fentlemen declined the nomination. Nevertheless they 
received a total of 7/509 votes in various Free States. 

A Democratic National Convention met at Baltimore. 
May 5, 1840, to nominate candidates for President and 
Vice-PresidenL The Convention then unanimously nom- 
inated Mr. Van Buren for re-election as President 

A Whig National Convention assembled in Baltimore 
on the I St of May, 18*4, at which every State in the Union 
^raa represented, and Mr. Clay was nominated for Presi- 
dent by acclamation. ^ 

A Democratic National Convention assembleil at Balti- 
more on the arth of May, 1844, adopted t-e two-thirds 
rule, and, after a stormy 6e«sion of ihree days, James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, was nominated for President, and 
Silas Wright, of New York, for Vice-President Mr. 
'Wrighc declined the nomination, and Gcorj^ M. Dallas, 
0f Pennsylvania, was selected. 

The Liberty Party National Convention met at Bnf&lo 
en the 30lh of August, 1843. J^^i^es o. Bimcy, of Michi- 
jgan, was unanimously nominated for President, with 
Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 

A Whig National Convention met at Philadelphia on 
tXie 7th oQune, 1848. After a rather stormy session of 
tJiree days. Gen. Zacharv Taylor, of Louisiana, was nom- 
iriated for President, ana Millard Fillmore, of New York, 
£or Vice-President 

Tho Demoeratic National Convention for 1S48 asscm- 
t>Ied in Baltimore on the aad of May. The two- thirds 
x-ule was adopted, and Gen. Lewis Cass was nominated 
/c>r President on the fourth ballot 

On the 9th of August 1848. a free Democratic or Free 
^<:>ti Convention was heid at Buf&Io. which was attended 
1>^ del^ates from seventeen States. Charles Francis 
>Vdam8, of Massachusetts, presided, and the Convention 
rmominated Messrs. Van Buren and Adams as candidates 
^oc President and Vice-President 

The Whig National Convention of 185a assembled at 



Baltimore on the i6th of June, and after an exciting session 
of six days, nominated Gen. Winfield Scott as President 
on the fifty-third baltot 

The Democratic Convention of iSp assembled at Balti- 
more on the 1st of June, and the two-thirds rule was 
adopted. Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New Himnshire, was 
nominated for President on the forty-ninth ballot 

The Free Soil Democracy held a Naiionsil Convention 
at Pittsburg, on the iithof Augxist 1853, Henry Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, presiding. All the Free States were 
represented, with Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Maryland. John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, was nomi- 
nated for President, with George W. Julian, of Indiana, 
for Vice-President 

The Republican National Convention of 1S56 met at 
Philadelphia on tlio 17th of lune. Col. John C. Fremont 
was uuanimousl . nominited, having received 359 votes on 
the first ballot aija nst 196 for John McLean. 

On February 22d, 1856, the American National Nomi- 
nating Convention organized at Philadelphia, with 327 
delegates in attend:ince. Mllard Fillmore was declared 
to be the ntiminee, with Andrew Jackson Donelson, of 
Tennessee, for Vice- President 

The Democnitic National Convention of 18^ ipct at 
Cincinnati on the ad oi June, and nominated James Bu- 
chanan on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, was unanimously nominated for Vice- 
President 

A Republican National Convention assembled at Chi- 
cago on May 16, i860, delegates being in attendance 
from all the Free States, as also from Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. Abraham Lin- 
coln was nominated for the Presidency on the third bal- 
let, receiving ^^ out of ^6 votes; his principal competi- 
tors being William H. Seward, Salmon P. Chase, and 
£d\vard Pates. 

A Democratic National Convention assembled at 
Charleston, S. C, on the 23d of April, j86o, with full del- 
egations present from every State. Dissensions arising, 
chiefly out of questions ol slavery in the Territories, too 
great to be reconciled, the delegatirns from seven Soutncrn 
St-i.es withdrew, and the convention adjourned, after 
fiftv-seven ineflectual ballots for a candidate, to meet at 
Baltimore, June 18. Here Stephen A. Douglas was 
nominated for President, and B. Fitzpatrick foe Vice- 
President The latter declined, and H. V. Johnson was 
substituted by the National Committee. The Convention 
of Seceders nominated Johll C. Breckinridge and Joseph 



for the Presidency and 



A "Constitutional Union" .Convention irom twenty 
States met at Baltimore, May 9, 1S60, and nominated 
John Bell and Edward Lverett for 
Vi 



ice -Presidency. 



1864. 



The Republican National Convention met at Bal- 
timore, June 7. The renominution, for President of 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, was made unanimous, he 
huving received the votes of all the States except Missouri. 
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cast for Gen. Grant For Vice-President, Andrew John- 
son, oFTennessee, was nominated en the second ballot, 
his principal competitors beincf D. S. Diddnson and H. 
Hamlin. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Chicago, 
III., August ao. Nominations — President, Geor^o B. 
McClellan, of New Jersey; Vice-President George II. 
Pendleton, of Ohio. 

186S. 

The Republican National Conrention met at Chica^, 
HI., May aoth. Nominations— President, Ulysses S. 
Grant, of Illinois; Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, ot 
Indi ina. 

The Democratic National Convention met at New 
York, July 4th. Nominations— President Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York: Vice-President, Francis P. Blatr, 
Jr., of Missouri. 

187a. 

The Liberal Republican Convention met at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 1st. Nominations- President, Horace Gree- 
ley, of New York, on the sixth ballotJ by 483 votes, 
aeainst 187 for David Davis, of Illinois; Vice-President 
B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, on the second ba.lot 

The Republican National Convention met at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 5th. Nominations— Ulyssts S. Grant|On 
the first ballot, unanimously; Vice-President, Henry Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, receiving' 364^ voles against 331)^ 
forS^hii lerCblfax. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Baltimore, 
Mary 'and, July ph. Nominations — President Horace 
Gretley, en the first ballot receiving 686 votes to 38 s. at- 
tcring; Vice-President, B. Gratz Brown, who received 
7n votes. 

Tlie Democratic ("Straight Out") Convention met at 
I^uisville, Ky., September 3d. Nominations — President 
Cha les O'Connor, of New York; Vice-President, John 
Q^ Adams, of Massachusetts. The nominations were de- 
clined. 

1876. 

The Republican National Convention met at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 14. Nominations — President, Rutherford B. 
1 'avc<s, of Ohio, on the 7th ballot, receiving 3^ votes, to 
.^^if )r J. G. Blaine, and 3i for B. H. Bristow; Vice-Pres- 
ident, \VIIlinm A Wheeler, of New York. 

The Democratic National Convention met at St Louis, 
Mo., June 37th. Nomin-ations— President, Samuel J. Til- 
den, ofNew York, on the second ballot, receiving 535 
vol. s, airainst 8^ for Hendricks, 54 for Wm. Allen, ^8 ">»" 
W. S Hanc ck, and 6 scattering; Vice-President "thom- 
as A. Hendricks, of Indiana. 

A " National Greenback Convention," composed of 
men opposed to specie resumption and in favor of natio;i- 
al paper money to take the place of bank issues, met a) 
Indiana polls. May 17, with nineteen States represented 
I Vter Cooper, of New York, and Samuel F» Cary, of Ohto, 
w<re nominated for President and Vice-President. 

'•A Prohibition Reform Party" Convention met nt 



Cleveland. May 17th, and nominated Green Qar ^"^^ 
of Kentucky, and R. T. Stewart, of Ohio. 



The Republican National Convention met at QAcan, 
June 3, 1880. Nominations— President^ James A. GarMd, 
of Ohio, on the 36th ballot, received 399 votes to 306 for 
Ulysses S. Grant, ^a for James G. Blaine, sjor E. B. 
Washbume, and 3 for John Sherman ; Vice-PresideB:, 
Chester A. Arthur, of New York. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Cincia- 
nati, Ohio, June 33, 1880. Winfield Scott Hancock was 
nominated for President. 

The National Greenback Convention met at Qucasc\ 
June 9. 1880^ and nominated General J. B. Weaver, ci 
Iowa, for President and B. J. Chambers, of Texas, for 
Vice-President. 

The Prohibition Reform Party met at Cleveland. ObiT, 
June 17, 1880, and Nominated General Neal Dow of Maiae, 
for President, and the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Ohio, iot 
Vice-President. 

The American Party's condidates for x88o, were Gea- 
eral John W. Phelps, ot Vermont, for President, and Hoc 
S. C. Pomeroy, of Kansas, for Vice-President. 

X884. 

The Republican National Convention met at Qucac?, 
June 3, 1884. Nominations— President, James G. Blaiae. 
of Maine, on the 4th ballot received 541 to 207 for Anh«r. 
40 for Edmtinds, 15 for Hawley, 7 for Loean, a for Lin- 
coln, Vice-President John A Logan, of Illinois. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Qucagc* 
July 8, 1884, Nominations— President, Grovcr OevelaaL 
of New York, on the second ballot received 683 votes t 
Bayard 81^, Hendricks 45^, Thurman 4 RandaC 4. 
McDonald 3 ; Vice-President, Thomas A. Hendricks. kJl 
Indiana. 

The Prohibition National Convention met at Pittsbor^. 
July 23, 1884. Nominations— President John P. St J0&5, 
of Kansas, on the first ballot, received 603 votes ; Vkt- 
President, William Daniel, ot Maryland. 

The National Greenback Convention met at Indianap- 
olis. Nominations— President, Benj. F. Butler; Vkc- 
President, General A M. West ' 

issa. 

The Prohibition National Convention met at Vndaxao- 
olis. May «i, iSSS. Nominations— President, ClxDian B. 
Fisk, of New Jersey, and John A. Biooks, of Misaa«i, 
for Vice-President 

Tbe Democratic National Convention met at St. LoaU, 
Mo., June 6, 18S8. Nominations— Pres den , Gra««r 
Cleveland, of New York, on the first balln*, by 1 _ 
tion, Vice-President All*-n G. Thnrman, < f Otuo. 

Tlte Republican National Convention met at Cbic«C3, 
June 19, iSSS. Nominations— President, Benjannai Har- 
rison, ot Indiana, on the eighth b^l ot received 544Taief 
to 1 18 for John Sherman, 100 for Alger 59 for Gtv skao^ 
for Blaine, 4 for McKinley; Vice-Fraident, Levi I^ 
Morton, of New York. 
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^OLIHiIGAL ^LATFOI^MS Fl^OM I860 iPO 1388. 



I860.— <k»iifliiltatlonal Union Platform, 

Baltimore^ May p. 

Whereas, Experience has demon ?tra ted that 
platforms adopted by the partisan conventions 
of the Country have had Uie eflfect to mislead 
and deceive the people, and at the same time 
to widen the political divisions of the Country, 
by the creation and encouragement of geo- 
graphical and sectional parties; therefore. 

Resolved^ That it is both the part of palpot- 
ism and of duty to reco^iize no political prin- 
ciples other than Thb Constitution op the 
Country, the Union op the States, and 
THE Enforcement ok the Laws; and that 
as representatives of the Constitutional Union 
men of the Country, in National Convention 
assembled, we hereby pledge ourselves to main- 
tain, protect, and defend, separately and 
imitedly, those great principles of public liberty 
and national safety against all enemies at home 
and abroad, believing that thereby peace may 
once more be restored to the Country, the 
rights of the people and of the States re-estab- 
lished, and the Government a^ain placed in 
that condition of justice, fraternitv, and equal- 
ity, which, under the example and constitution 
of our fathers, has solemnly bound every cit- 
izen of the United States to maintain a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insiu*e domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 

Eromote the general welfare, and secure the 
iessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
ity. 



iMO.-BopabUcan Platforofi. 



Chicago^ May tj. 

Resolved^ That we, the delegated represenu- 
tives of the Republican eleciors^ of the Unite] 
States, in convention LbsemLled, in djscbari;e 
of the duty >\e owe to our roi:si)tueitts and o&r 
Country, unite in ihe following ueclarat:ous: 

1. Thai the history cf the Naucn, dcriu^ ihe 
last foui years, has /ullv establirbed the pro- 
prieiy and necessity of the orgauization sud 
perpetuation of the Republican pariv, and that 
tbt causes which called it into existence ait 
permanent in their nature, and now, more than 
evet before, demand its peactful and coastiui- 
tional triumph. 

2. That the maintenance of tlie principle 

Sromulgated in the Declaration of Indcpen- 
ence and embodied in the Federal Constitutor 
'That all men are created equal; that they ire 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalio 
able rights; that among these are life, libtrtr, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to seccre 
these rights, governments are instituted amoa^ 
men, deriving their just powers from the cos- 
sent of the governed," is essential to the 
preservation of our Republican institntioBs: 
and that the Federal Constitution, the rights of 
the States, and the union of the States, most 
and shall be preserved. 

3. That to the union of the States this Hi- 
tiou owes its unprecedented increase in po(io- 
lation, its surprising development of maicnil 
resources, its rp/pid augmentation of mckS^ 
itshappinesftat home and its honor abroad; sad 
we hold ip ubhorrence all schemes fordisomos, 
come from whatever source they may; aad «c 
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congratulate the Conntiy that no Republican 
member of Congress has uttered or counten- 
anced the threats of disunion so often made bv 
Democratic members, without rebuke and with 
applause from their political associates; and 
we denounce those threats of disunion, in 
case of a poi)ular overthrow of their ascend- 
ency, as denying the vital principles of a free 
government, and as an avowal of contemplated 
treason, which it is the imperative duty of an 
indignant people sternly to rebuke and forever 
silence. 

4. That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right of 
each State to order and control its own domes- 
tic institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of pow- 
ers on which thejperfection and endurance of 
oiu* political fabric depends; and we denounce 
tbe lawless invasion, by armed force, of the 
soil of any state or territory, no matter imder 

" -what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 

5. That the present Democratic administra- 
tion has far exceeded our worst apprehensions, 
X31 its measureless subserviency to the exac- 
tions of a sectional interest, as especially 
evinced in its desperate exertions to force the 
infamous Lecompton constitution upon the 
protesting people of Kansas; in construing the 
personal relations between master and servant 
to involve an unqualified property in persons; 

.in its attempted enforcement, everywhere, on 
land and sea, through the intervention of Con- 
gress and of the Federal courts, of the extreme 
pretensions of a purely local interest; and in its 
^enend and unvarymg abuse of the power 
entrusted to it by a confiding people. 

61. That the x)eople justly view with alarm 
tlie reckless extravagance which pervades ev- 
ery department of the Federal Government; 
tliat a return to rigid economy and accounta- 
t>ility is indispensable to arrest the systematic 
plunder of the public freasuiT by favored par- 
tiaans; while the recent startling developments 



of frauds and corruptions at the Federal metrop- 
olis, show that an entire change of administra- 
tion is imperatively demanded. 

7. That the newdo^a, that the Constitution, 
of its own force, carries slavery into any or all 
of the territories of the United States, is a dan- 
gerous political heresy, at variance with the 
explicit provisions of that instrument itself, 
with contemporaneous exposition, and with 
legislative and judicial precedent — is revolu- 
tionary in its tendency, and subversive of the 
peace and harmony of the country. 

8. That the normal condition of all the ter- 
ritory of the United States is that of freedom* 
that as our republican fathers, when they had 
abolished slavery in all our national territory, 
ordained that "no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law,*' it becomes our duty, by legislation, 
whenever such legislation is necessary, to 
maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it; and we deny 
the authority of Congress, of a tertitorial legis- 
lature, or of any individuals, to give legal 
existence to slavery in any territory of Sie 
United States. 

o. That we brand the recent reopening of the 
African slave trade, under the cover of our na^ 
tional flag, aided b^ perversions of judicial 
power, as a crime against humanity and a bum- 
mg shame to our Country and age; and we call 
upon Congress to take prompt and efficient 
measures tor the suppression of that execrable 
txmffic 

10. That in the recent vetoes, by their Fede- 
ral governors, of the acts of the legislatures of 
Kansas and Nebraska, prohibiting slavery in 
those territories, we find a practical illustration 
of the boasted Democratic principle of non- 
intervention and popular sovereignty, embod- 
ied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and a demon- 
stration of the deception and fraud involved 
therein. 
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11. That Kansas should, of right, be imme- 
diately admitted is a state under the con- 
stitution recently formed and adopted by her 
people, and accepted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

12. That, wtiile providing reweaae for the 
support of the General Govccmen* by duties 
upon imports, sound policy requires such an 
adjustment of these imports as to encourage 
the development of ilie mdustnal interest of 
the whole country; and we commend that 
policy of national exchanges which secures to 
the working m^'i liberal wages, to agriculture 
remuncrutive price":, to mechaaics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for their skill, 
labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation com- 
mercial prosperity and independence. 

13. That we protest against any sale or al- 
ienation to others of the public lands held by 
actual settlers, and against any view of the 
homestead policy which regards the settlers as 

Saupersor suppliants for public bounty; and we 
emand the passage by Congress of the com- 
plete and satisfactory homestead measure which 
has already passed the House. 

14. That the Republican party is opposed to 
any change in our naturalization laws, or any 
state legislation by which the rights of citizen- 
ship hitherto accorded to immigrants from 
forei^ lands shall be abridged or impaired; 
and m favor of giving a full and efficient pro- 
tection to the rights of all classes of ciflzens, 
whether native or naturalized, both at home and 
abroad. 

15. That appropriations by Congress for riv- 
er and harbor improvements ota national 
character, required for the accommodation and 
security* of an eidstin^ commerce, are author- 
ized by the Constitunon and justified by the 
obligations of Government to protect the lives 
and property of its citizens. 

16. That a railroad to the Pacific ocean is 
imperatively demanded by the interest of the 



whole country; that the Federal Covenunat 
ought to render immediate and efficient aid m 
its construction, and ihat ab a prelimiiiarr 
thereto, a dailv overland ma:) ebould be prompt- 
ly established. 

17. Final Jy, having thut ^rl fonli oui dis- 
tinctive principles and views- we Hjxmic th€ 
co-operation of all citizens nowevei difitrug 
on other questions vbc njbflfct.tially a^et 
with OS in their affirmance aud suppcrt. 



I460.-Democr«tte (Bna2*a«(i| PlmtfonB. 
Chatleston^ April ^^, and Baliimote^ June /I 

1. Rtsolvcd, That we, ihe Democracy of tbe 
Union, in convention assembled, hereby de- 
clare our affirmance of the resolutions unani- 
mously adopted and declared as a Platform cf 
principles by the Democratic convention 3: 
Cincinnati, m the year 1856, believing tbti 
democratic principles are unchangeable in the t 
nature when applied to the same subject-mai- 
ters; and we recommend, as the only furtlKi 
resolutions, the following: 

Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist is 
the Democratic party as to the nature ar^-i 
extent of a territorial legislature, and as to tbe 
powers and duties of Congress, nnder the 
Constitution of the United States, over the in- 
stitution of slavery within the Territories: 

2. Resolved^ That the Democratic party wil 
abide by the decisions of the Supreme Cocr. 
of the United States on the questions of cooss^ 
tutional law. 

3. Resolved, That it is the dnty of the Dorte^! 
States to afford ampie and complete protectir 
to all its citizens, whethei at home or alnvii 
and whether native or foreign. 

4. Resolved^ That one of the necessities d 
the age, in a military, commercial, aud posal 
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point of view, is speedy communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific states; and the 
Democratic party pled|;e such constitutional 
government aid as will insure the construction 
of a railroad to the Pacific coast at the earliest 
practicable moment 

5. Resolved^ That the Democratic party are 
in favor of the acquisitipn of the island of Cuba, 
on such terms as shall be honorable to our- 
selves and just to Spain. 

6. Resolved^ That the enactments of State 
legislatures to defeat the faithful execution of 
the Fug^tve Slave Law are hostile in character, 
subversive of the Constitution, and revolution- 
ary in their effect. 

7. Resolved^ That it is in accordance with 
the true interpretation of the Cincinnati plat- 
form, that, during the existence of the territo- 
rial governments, the measure of restriction, 
whatever it may be, imposed by the Federal 
Constitution on the power of the territorial 
legislature over the subject of domestic rela- 
tions, as the same has been, or shall hereafter 
be, finall3r determined by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, shall be respected by all 
good citizens, and enforced with promptness 
and fidelity by every branch of the General 
Government 



I860.— DemoeratlcCBrecklnrldse) PlMtform. 

Charleston and Baltimore, 

Resolved^ That the platform adopted by the 
Democratic party at Cincinnati be affirmed, 
with the following explanatory resolutions: 

% That the government of a territory, or- 
ganized by an act of Congress, is provisional 
and temporary; and, during its existence, all 
citizens of the United States have an equal 
right to settle, with their property in the Ter- 
ritory, without their rights, either of person 



or property, being destroyed or impaired by 
congressional or territorial legislation. 

2. That it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in all its departments, to protect, when 
necessary, the rights of persons and property 
in the Territories, and wherever else its con- 
stitutional authority extends. 

3. That when the settlers in a territory hav- 
ing an adequate population form a State con- 
stitution in pursuance of law, the right of 
sovereignty commences, and, being consumated 
by admission into the Union, they stand on 
an equal footing with the people of other 
States, and the State thus organized ought to 
be admitted into the Federal Union, whether 
its constitution prohibits or recognizes the in- 
stitution of slavery. 

4. That the Democratic party are in favor 
of the acquisition of the Island of Cuba, on 
such terms as shall be honorable to ourselves 
and just to Spain, at the earliest practicable 
moment 

5. That the enactments of State legislatures 
to defeat the faithful execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law are hostile in character, subversive 
of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their 
effect 

6. That the Democracy of the United States 
recognize it as the imperative duty of this 
Government to protect the naturalized citizen 
in all his righu, whether at home or in foreign 
lands, to the same extent as its native-born 
citizens. 

Whereas, One of the greatest necessities of 
the age, in a political, commercial, postal, and 
military point of view, is a speedy communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic party do 
hereby pledge themselves to use every means 
in their power to secure the passage of some 
bill, to the extent of the constitutional author- 
ity of Congress, for the construction of a Pa- 
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clfic railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment 



1864.-Radleal Platfomi. 

Cleveland t May si* 

1. That the Federal Union shall be pre- 
served. 

2. That the constitution and laws of the 
United States must be observed and obeyed. 

3. That the Rebellion must be suppressed 
by force of arms, and without compromise. 

4. That the rights of free speech, free press 
and the habeas corpus be held inviolate, save 
in districts where martial law has been pro- 
claimed. 

5. That the Rebellion has destroyed slavery: 
and the Federal Constitution should be so 
amended as to prohibit its re-establishment, 
and to secure to all men absolute equality be- 
fore the law. 

6. That integrity and economy are demand- 
ed, at all times in the administration of 
the government, and that in time of war the 
want of them is criminal. 

7. That the right of asylum, except for 
crime and subject to law, is a recognized jprin- 
ciple of American liberty; and that any viola- 
tion of it can not be overlooked, and must 
not go imrebuked. 

8. That the National policy known as the 
"Monroe Doctrine,** has become a recognized 
principle;and that the establishment of an anti- 
repubncan government on this continent by 
imy foreign power can not be tolerated. 

9.That the gratitude and support of the Nation 
are due to the faithful soldiers and the earnest 
leaders of the Union army and navy, for their 
heroic achievements and deathless valor in de- 



fense of our imperiled Country and of civil 
liberty. 

10. That the one-term policy for the presi-i 
dency, adopted by the people, is strengthened 
by the force of the existing crisis, and should 
be maintained by constitutional amendment 

11. That the Constitution should be so 
amended that the President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall be elected by a direct vote of the 
people. 

12. That the question of the reconstruction 
of the rebellious States belongs to the people, 
through their representatives in Congress, 
and not to the Executive. 

13. That the confiscation of the lands of the 
rebels, and their distribution among the sol- 
diers and actual settlers, is a measure of 
justice. 



1864.— Repnbliean PI«tronB« 

Baltimore^ June 7. 

Resolved^ That it is the highest duty of 
every American citizen to mamtain, against 
all Uieir enemies, the integrity of the Union 
and the paramount authority of the Constitu- 
tion and laws oflhe United States; and that, 
laying aside all differences of ^litical opin- 
ions, we pledge ourselves, as Union men, ani- 
mated by a common sentiment and aiming at 
a common obiect, to do evei^rthing in our 
power to aid the Government m quelling, by 
force of arms, the Rebellion now raging 
against its authority, and in bringing to the 
punishment due to Uieir crimes the rebels and 
traitors arrayed against it 

Resolved^ That we approve the determina- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
not to compromise with the rebels, nor to offer 
them any terms of peace, except such as may 
be based upon an ''unconditional surrender'*. 
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of their hostility and a return to their alle- 
giance to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States; and that we call upon the Gov- 
ernment to maintain this position, and to 
prosecute the war with the utmost possible 
vigor to the complete suppression of tlie Re- 
bellion, in full reliance upon the self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism, the heroic valor, and the 
undying devotion of the American people to 
the Country and its free institutions. 

Resolved^ That as slavery was the cause, 
and now constitutes the strength, of this Re- 
bellion, and as it must be always and every- 
where hostile to the principles of republican 
government, justice and the National safety 
demand its utter and complete extirpation 
from the soil of the Republic; and that we up- 
hold and maintain the acts and proclamations 
by which the Government, in its own defense, 
has aimed a death-blow at the gigantic evil. 
We are in favor, futhermore, of such an 
amendment to the Constitution, to be made 
by the people in conformity with its provis- 
ions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit 
the existence of slavery within the limits or 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the American 
people are due to the soldiers and sailors of 
the army and navy, who have periled their 
lives in defense of their country and in vindi- 
cation of the honor of its flag; that the Nation 
owes to them some permanent recognition of 
their patriotism and their valor, and ample 
and permanent provision for those of their 
survivors who have received disabling and 
honorable wounds in the service of the Coun- 
try; and that the memories of those who have 
fallen in its defense shall be held in grateful 
and evet lasting remembrance. 

Resolved^ That we approve and applaud the 
practical wisdom, the unselfish patriotism, and 
the unswerving fidelity to the Constitution 
and the principles of American liberty with 
which Abraham Lincoln has discharged,under 



circumstances of unparalleled difficnitj, Che 
^eat duties and responsibilities of the pres- 
idential office; that we approve and indorse, 
as demanded \iy the emergency and essential 
to the preservation of the Nation, and as witb- 
in the provisions of the Constitution, tht 
measures and acts which he has adopted to 
defend the Nation against its open and secret 
foes; that we approve, especially, the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, and the employment 
as Union soldiers, of men heretofore held in 
slavery ;and that we have full confidence in his 
determination to carry these, and all other 
constitutional measures essential to the salva- 
tion of the Country, into full and compile 
effect 

Resolved y That we deem it essential to the 
general welfare that harmon}^ should prevad 
in the National councils, and we regard as 
worthy of public confidence and offic^ tmst 
those only who cordially indorse the principles 
proclaimed in these resolutions, and which 
should characterize the administration of the 
Government 

Resolved^ That the Government owes to all 
men employed in its armies, without regard 
to distinction of color, the full protection <rf 
the laws of war; and that any violation of 
these laws, or of the usages of civilized nations 
in the time of war, by the rebels now in arms, 
should be made Uie subject of prompt and 
full redress. 

Resolved^ That foreign immigration, wfaicii 
in the past has added so much to the wealth, 
development of resources, and increase of 
power to this Nation — the asylum of the op- 
pressed of all nations-should be fostered and 
encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

Resolved^ That we are in favor of the speedy 
construction of the railroad to the Pacific 
coast 

Resolved, That the National ^th, pledged 
for the redemption of the public debt, must be 
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kqjt inviolate; and that, for this purpose, we 
recommend economy and rigid responsibility 
in the public expenditures and a vig^orous ana 
just system of taxation; and that it is the duty 
of every loyal state to sustain the credit and 
promote the use of the National currency. 

Resolved^ That we approve the position tak- 
en by the Government, that the people of the 
United States can never regard with indiffer- 
ence the attempt of any European power to 
overthrow by force, or to supplant by fraud, 
the institutions of any republican government 
on the western contment, and that they will 
^^ew with extreme jealousy, as menacing to 
the peace and independence of this, our Coun- 
try, the efforts of any such power to obtain 
new footholds for monarchical governments, 
sustained by a forei^ military force, in near 
proximity to the United States. 



1S64,— Democratle Plntform* 

Chicago^ August^ 2g, 

Resolved, That in the futmre, as in the past, 
we will adhere with unswerving fidelity to the 
Union under the Constitution, as the only solid 
foundation of our strength, security, and hap- 
piness as a people, and as a frame-work of 
Government equally conducive to the welfare 
and prosperity of all the States, both northern 
and southern. 

Resolved.TheX this convention does explicit- 
ly declare, as the sense of the American peo- 
ple, that after four years of failure to restore 
the Union by the experiment of war, during 
which, under the pretense of a military ne- 
cessity of a -war power higher than the Con- 
stitution, the Constitution itself has been 
disregarded in ever^ part, and public liberty 
and private right alike trodden down, and the 
niaterial prosperity of the Country essentially 



impaired, justice, humanity, liberty, and the 
public welfare demand that immediate efforts 
be made for a cessation of hostilities, with a 
view to an ultimate convention of all the 
States, or other peaceable means, to the end 
that, at the earliest practicable moment, peace 
may be restored on the basis of the federal 
union of all the Slates. 

Resolved, That the direct interference of 
the military authority of the United States 
in the recent elections held in Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri and Delaware, was a 
shameful violation of the Constitution; and 
the repetition of such acts in the approaching 
election will be held as revolutionary, and re- 
sisted with all the means and power under our 
controL 

Resolved, That the aim and object of the 
Democratic partly is to preserve the Federal 
Union and tne rights of the States unimpaired; 
and they hereby declare that they consider the 
administrative unsurpation of extraordinary 
and dangerous powers not granted by the Con- 
stitution, the subversion of the civil by tlie 
military law in states not in insurrection, tlie 
arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, trial, 
and sentence of American citizens in States 
where civil law exists in full force, the sup- 
pression of freedom of speech and of the press, 
the denial of the right of asylum, the open 
and avowed disregard of state rights, the em- 
ployment of unusual test-oaths, and the inter- 
ference with and denial of the right of the 
people to bear fl|ms in their defense, as calcu- 
lated to prevenWl restoration of the Union 
and the perpetuation, of a government deriving 
its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

Resolved, That the shameful disregard of 
the administration of its duty in respect to our 
fellow-citizens who now are, and long have 
been, prisoners of war,in a suffering condition, 
deserves the severest reprobation, on the 
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score alike of public policy and common hu- 
manity. 

Resolved^ That the sympathy of the Demo- 
cratic party is heartily and earnestly extended 
to the soldiery of our army and the sailors of 
our navy, who are and have been in the field 
and on the sea under the fla^ of their Country; 
and, in the event of our attaining power, they 
will receive all the care and protection, regard 
and kindness, that the brave soldiers of the 
Republic have so nobly earned. 



1868.— Rcpablienn Platrorm. 

Chicago^ May 20, 

1. We congratulate the Country on the as- 
sured success of the reconstruction policy of 
Congress, as evinced by the adoption, in the ma- 
jority of the States lately in rebellion, of con- 
stitutions securing equal civil and political 
rights to all; and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to sustain those institutions and to i)re- 
ventthe people of such States from being 
remitted to a state of anarchy. 

2. The c^arantee by Congress of equal suf- 
frage to all loyal men at the south was de- 
manded by every consideration of public 
safety, of gratitude, and of justice, and must 
be maintained; while the question of suffrage 
in all the loyal States properly belongs to the 
people of those States. 

3. We. denounce all formWf repudiation as 
a National crime; and the National honor re- 
quires the payment of the public indebtedness 
in the uttermost good faith to all creditors at 
home and abroad, not only according to the 
letter but the spirit of the laws under which it 
was contracted. 

4. It is due to the labor of the Nation that 
taxation should be equalize 1 and reduced as 
rapidly as the National faith will permit. 



5. The National debt, contracted as it has 
been for the preser\ation of the Union for all 
time to come, should be extended o\"er a fair 
period for redemption; and it is the duty of 
Congress to reduce the rate of interest ihereoo 
whenever it can be honestly done. 

6. That the best policy to diminish our bwr- 
den of debts is to so improve our credit tl:at 
capitalists will seek to loan us money at low- 
er rates of interest than we now pay, and must 
continue to pay so long as repudiation, partial or 
total, open or covert, isithreatenetl orsuspectcL 

7. The Government of the United Slates 
should be administered with the strictest econ- 
omy; and the corruptions which have beea so 
shamefully nursed and fostered by Andrev 
Johnson call loudly for radical reform. 

8. We profoundly deplore the tragic death 
of Abraham Lincoln, and regret the accession 
to tlie Presidency of Andrew Johnson, who has 
acted treacherously to the people who elected 
him and the cause he was pleaged to snp;x}it; 
who has usurped high legislative and judidai 
functiou8;who has refused to execute the la«s; 
who has used his high office to induce other 
officers to i^ore and violate the laws;iiiio has 
employed his executive powers to render insc^ 
cure the property, the peace, liberty, and life 
of the citizen; who has abused the pardoning 
power; who has denounced the National lejns- 
iature as unconstitutional ;who has persistent'v 
and corruptly resisted, by every means in liis 
power, every proper attempt at the reconstruc- 
tion of the States lately in rebellion; who has 
perverted the public patronage into an engi e 
of wholesale corruption; and who has bftrs 
justly impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and properly pronounced gidtty 
thereof by the vote of thirty-five Senators. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other 
European powers, that because a man is otice 
a subject he is always so, must be resisted at 
every hazard by the United States, as a zcbc 
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of feudal times, not authorized by the laws of 
nations, and at war with our National honor 
and independence. Naturalized citizens are 
entitled to protection in all their rights of 
citizenship as though they were native-bom; 
and no citizen of the United States, native or 
naturalized, must be liable to arrest and im- 
prisonment bv any foreign power for acts 
done or words spoken in this Country; and, 
if so arrested and imprisoned, it is the duty of 
the Government to interfere in his behalf. 

10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of 
the late war, there were none entitled to 
more special honor than the brave soldiers 
and seamen who endured the hardships of 
campaign and cruise, and imperiled their 
lives in the service of the Countiy. The boun- 
ties and pensions provided by the laws for 
these brave defenders of the Nation are obli- 
gations never to be forgotten; the widows and 
orphans of the gallant dead are the wards of 
the people — a sacred legacy bequeathed to the 
Nation's protecting care. 

11. Foreign immigration, which in the past 
has added so much to the wealth, develop- 
ment, and resources, and increase of power to 
this Republic, the asylum of the oppressed of 
all nations, should be fostered and encour- 
aged by a liberal and just policy. 

12. This convention declares itself in sym- 
pathy with all oppressed people who are 
struggling for their rights. 

13. That we highly commend the spirit of 
magnanimity and forbearance with which 
men who have served in the Rebellion, but 
who now frankly and honest Iv co-operate 
with us in restoring the peace of the Country 
and reconstructing the Southern state govern- 
ments upon the basis of impartial justice and 
equal rights, arereceived back into the commun- 
ion of the loyal people;and we favor the remov- 
al of ♦^he H^coTia'ifioations and re^tH'^tions im- 
posed upon tue late reueis^ in tue same meas- 



ure as the spirit of disloyalty shall die out, and 
as may be consistent with the safety of the 
loyal people. 

14. That we recognize the great principles 
laid down in the immortal Declaration of In- 
dependence, as the true foundation of 
democratic government; and we hail with 
gladness every effort towards making these 
principles a living reality on every mch of 
American soiL 



186S.— Democratic Plattbrm. 

New Yorky July 4, 

The Democratic party, in National conven- 
tion assembled, reposing its trust in the intel- 
ligence, patriotism, and discriminating justice 
of the people, standing upon the Constitution 
as the foundation and limitation of the powers 
of the Government and the guarantee of the 
liberties of the citizen, and recognizing the 
questions of slavery and secession as having 
been settled, for all time to come, by the war 
or voluntary action of the Southern States in 
constitutional conventions assembled, and 
never to be revived or reagitated, do, with the 
return of peace, demand — 

1. Immediate restoration of all the States to 
their rights in the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, and of civil government to the American 
people. 

2. Amnesty for all past political offenses, 
and the regulation of the elective franchise in 
the States by their citizens, 

3. Payment of all the public debt of the 
United States as rapidly as practicable — all 
money drawn from Uie people by tax- 
ation, except so much as is requisite for the 
necessities of the Government, economically 
adnini^tered, being honestly applied to such 
payment; and where the obligations of the 
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Govemment do not expressly state upon their 
face, or the law under which they were issued 
does not provide that they shall be paid in 
coin, they ought, in right and in justice, to 
be paid in the lawful money of the United 
States. 

4. Equal taxation of every species of prop- 
erty according to its real value, includin£[ Gov- 
ernment bonds and other public securities. 

5. One currency for the Govemment and 
the people, the laborer and the office holder, 
the pensioner and the soldier, the producer 
and the bondholder. 

6. Economy in the administration of the 
Govemment; the reduction of the standing 
army and navy; the abolition of the Freed- 
man's Bureau and all political instrumentali- 
ties designed to secure negro supremacy; sim- 
plification of the system and discontmuance 
of inquisitorial modes of assessing and col- 
lecting internal revenue; that the burden of 
taxation may by equalized and lessened, and 
the credit 01 the Govemment and the currency 
made good; the repeal of all enactments for 
enrollmg the state militia into National forces 
in time of peace; and a tariff for revenue upon 
foreign imports, and such equal taxation 
under the internal revenue laws as will afford 
incidental protection to domestic manufactures, 
and as will, without impairing the revenue, 
impose the least burden upon, and best pro- 
mote and encourage, the great industrial in- 
terests of the Country. 

7. Reform of abuses in the administration; 
the expulsion of corrupt men from office; the 
abrog:ation of useless offices; the restoration of 
rigbttul auttiority to, and the independence 
of the Executive and Judicial departments of 
the Govemment; the subordination of the mil- 
itary to the civil power, to the end that the 
usurpations of Congress and the despotism 
of the sword may cease. 

8. Equal rights and protection for natural- 
ized and native-born citizens, at home and 



abroad; the assertion of American nationslii; 
which shall command the respect of foreign 
powers, and furnish an example and eocoi^p 
agement to people stru^Iing for national in- 
tegrity, constitutional Uberty and individual 
rights; and the maintenance of the rights of 
naturalized citizens against the absolute doc- 
trine of immutable allegiance and the claims 
of foreign powers to punish them for alleged 
crimes committed beyond their jurisdiction. 

In demanding these measures and reforms, 
we arraign the Radical party for its disregard 
of right and the unparalleled oppression and 
tyranny which have marked its career. After 
the most solemn and unanimous pledge of 
both Houses of Congress to prosecute the war 
exclusively for the maintenance of the Gov- 
emment and preservation of the Union under 
the Constitution, it has repeatedly violated the 
most sacred pledge under which alone was 
rallied that noble volunteer army which car- 
ried our fla^ to victory. Instead of restoring 
the Union, it has, so far as in its power, dis- 
solved it, and subjected ten states, in time of 
profound peace, to military despotism and ne- 
gro supremacy. It has nullified there the right 
of trial by jury; it has abolished the habeas 
cotpuSt that most sacred writ of liberty; it has 
overthrown the freedom of speech and press; 
it has substituted arbitrary seizures and arrests, 
and military trials and secret star-chamber 
requisitions, for the constitutional tribunals; it 
has disregarded, in time of x>eace, the right 
of the people to be free from searches and 
seizures; it has entered the post and telegraph 
offices, and even the private rooms of individ- 
uals, and seized their private papers and let 
ters, without any specific charge or notice of 
affidavit, as required by the organic law. It 
has converted the American capitol into a 
bastile^ it has established a system of spies 
and official espionage to which no constitution- 
al monarchv of Eurox>e would now dare to 
resort It has abolished the right of appeal, 
on important constitutional questions^ to the 
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supreme Judicial tribunals, and threatens to 
curtail or destroy its original jurisdiction, 
which is irrevocably vested by the Constitu- 
tion; while the learned Chief Justice has been 
subjected to the most atrocious calumnies, 
merely because he would not prostitute his 
high office to the support of the false and 

Partisan charges preferred against tlve Presi- 
ent Its corruption and extravagance have 
exceeded anythmg known in history; and, by 
fraud and monopolies, it has nearly doubled 
the burden of the debt created by the war. It 
has stripped the President of his constitution- 
al power of appointment, even of his own cab- 
inet. Under its repeated assaults, the pillars 
of the Government are rocking on their base; 
and should it succeed in November next, and 
inaugurate its President, we will meet, as a 
subjected and conquered people, amid the 
ruins of liberty and the scatterea fragments of 
the Constitution. 

^ And we do declare and resolve that ever 
since the |>eople of the United States threw oflf 
all subjection to the British crown, the priv- 
ilege and trust of suffrage have belonged to 
the several States, and have been granted, 
regulated, and controlled exclusively by the 
political power of each State respectively; and 
til at any attempt by Congress, on any pretext 
whatever, to deprive any State of this right, or 
interfere with its exercise, is a flagrant usur- 
pation of power which can find no warrant in 
the Constitution, and,if sanctioned by the peo- 
ple, will subvert our form of government, and 
can only end in a single, centralized, and con- 
solidated, government, in which the separate 
existence of the States will be entirely ab- 
sorb*^, and an unqualified despotism be es- 
tablished in place of a federal union of co-equal 
States. And that we regard the construction 
acts (SO called) of Congress as usurpations, and 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void. 

That our soldiers and sailors, who carried 
the flag of our Country to victory against the 



most gallant and determined foe, must ever be 
gratefully remembered, and all the guarantees 
^ven in their favor must be faithfully carried 
mto execution. 

That the public lands should be distributed 
as widely as possible among the people, and 
should be disposed of either under Uie pre- 
emption of homestead lands or sold in reason- 
able quantities, and to none but actual occu- 
pants, at the minimum price established by the 
Government When grants of public lands 
may be allowed, necessary for the encourage- 
ment of important public improvements, Uie 
proceeds of the sale of such lands, and not the 
lands themselves, should be so applied. 

That the President of the United States, 
Andrew Johnson, in exercising the power of 
his high office in resisting the agressions of 
Congress upon the constitutional rights of the 
States and the people, is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the whole American people; and, on 
behalf of the Democratic party, we tender him 
our thanks for his patriotic efforts in that re- 
gard. 

Upon this platform, the Democratic party 
appeal to every patriot, including all the con- 
servative element and all who desire to sup- 
port the Constitution and restore the Union, 
forgetting all past diflFerences of opinion, 
to unite with us in the present great struggle 
for the liberties of the people; and that to all 
such, to whatever party they may have here- 
tofore belonged, we extend the right hand of 
fellowship, and hail all such, co-operating 
with us, as friends and brethren. 

Resolved^ That this convention sympathizes 
cordially with the working men of the United 
States in their eflforts to protect the rights and 
interests of the laboring classes of the Coun- 
try. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the conven- 
tion are tendered to Chief Justice Salmon P, 
Chase, for the justice, dignity, and impartially 
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with wliich he presided over the comt of im- 
peachment on tne trial of President Andrew 
Johnson. 



1879.— lAbor Reform Platfomi. 

Columbus, February, 21, 
We hold that all political power is inherent 
in the people, and free government founded 
on their authorit^r and established for their 
benefit; that all citizens are equal in political 
rights, entitled to the largest religious and 

Solitical liberty compatible with the ^ood or- 
er of society, as also the use and enjo>'nieut 
of the fruits of their Labor and talents: and no 
man or set of men is entitled to exclusive se|>- 
arable endowments and privileges or immuni- 
ties from the Govemmentjbut m consideration 
of public services, and any laws destructive of 
these fundamental principles are without mor- 
al binding force, and should be repealed. And 
believing that all the evils resultmg from un- 
just legislation now affecting the industrial 
classes can be removed by the adoption of the 
principles contained in the following declara- 
tion: tnerefore. 

Resolved^ That it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to establish a just standard of distribution 
of capital and labor, by providing a purely 
national circulating medium, based on the 
faith" and resources of the Nation, issued di- 
rectly to the people without the intervention 
of any system of banking corporations, 
which monev shall be legal tender in the pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private and 
interchangeable, at the option of the holder, 
for government bonds bearing a rate of inter- 
est not to exceed 3.65 per cent, subject to fu- 
ture legislation by Congress. 

2. That the national debt should be paid in 
good faith, according to the original contract, 
at the earliest option of the Government, with- 



out mortgaging the property of the people or 
the future exigencies of labor to enrich a fiew 
capitalists at home and abroad. 

3. That justice demands that the burdens of 
Government should be so adjusted as to bear 
equally on all classes, and the exemption from 
taxation of government bonds bearing extrav- 
agant rates of interest, is a violation of all 
just principles of revenue laws. 

4. That the Public lands of the United 
States belong to the people, and shoald not be 
sold to individuals nor g^nted to corporations 
but should be held as a sacred trust for the 
benefit of the people, and should be granted 
to landless settlers only, in amounts not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres x>f land. 

5. That Congress should modify the tarif 
so as to admit free such articles of common 
use as we can neither produce nor grow, and 
lay duties for revenue mainly up>on articles of 
luxury and upon such articles of manufacture 
as wi)l, we ha\ing the raw materials, assist 
in further developing the resources of the 
Country. 

6. That the presence in our Country of 
Chinese laborers, imported hy capitalists in 
large numbers for servile use is an evil entail- 
ing want and its attendant train of misery 
and crime on all classes of American people, 
and should be prohibited by legislation. 

7. That we ask for the enactment of a law 
by which all mechanics and day-laborers em- 
ployed by, or on behalf of the Government, 
whether directly or indirectly, through persons, 
firms, or corporations, contracting with the 
State shall conform to the reduced standard 
of eight hours a day, recently adopted by 
Congress for National employes; and also Usz 
an amendment to the acts of mcorporation for 
cities and towns, by which all laborers and 
mechanics employed at their expense shall 
conform to the same number of hours. 

8. That the enirghtened spirit otthe age de- 
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mands the a1x)l*tion of tlie system of contract 
lal)or in our prisons and other reformatory in- 
stitutions. 

9. That the protection of life, liberty, and 
property are the three cardinal principles of 
government, and the first two are more sacred 
tiian the latter; therefore, money needed for 
prosecuting wars, should, as it is required, be 
assessed and collected from the wearfhy of the 
Country, and not entailed as a burden on pos- 
terity. 

10. That it is the duty of the Government to 
exercise its power over railroads and telegraph 
corporations, that they shall not in any case be 
privileged to exact such rates of freight, trans- 
portation, or charges, by whatever name, as 
may bear unduly or unequally on the produ- 
cer or consumer. 

Ti. That there should be such a reform in 
the civil service of the National Government 
as will remove it beyond all partisan influence 
and place it in the charge and under the di- 
rection of intelligent and competent business 
men. 

12. That as both history and experience 
teach us that power ever seeks to perpetuate 
itself by every and all means, and that its 
prolonged possession in the hands of one per- 
son is always dangerous to the interests of a 
free people, and believing that the spirit of 
our organic laws, and stability and safety of 
our free institutions are best obeyed on the 
one hand, and secured on the other, by a reg- 
ular constitutional change in the chief of the 
Country at each election; therefore, we are in 
favor of limiting the occupancy of the Presi- 
dential chair to one term. 

13. That we are in favor of granting general 
amnesty and restoring the Union at once on 
the basis of equality of rights and privileges 
to all, the impartial administration of justice 
being the only true bond of union to bind the 



States toGjether and restore the government of 
the people. 

14. That we demand the subjection of the 
military to the civil authorities, and the con- 
finement of its operations to national purposes 
alone. 

15. That we deem it expedient for Congress 
to supervise the patent laws so as to give labor 
more fiilly the benefit of its own ideas and in- 
ventions. 

16. That fitness, and not political or person- 
al considerations, should be the only recom- 
mendation to nublic office, either appointive 
or elective; ana any and all laws looking to 
the establishment of this principle are heart- 
ily approved. 



1872.— Proliibition Platform. 

Columbus^ Ohio, February 22, 

The preamble recites that protection and 
allegiance are reciprocal duties; and every cit- 
izen who yields obediently to the full com- 
mands of Government should be protected in 
all the enjovment of personal security, personal 
liberty, and private property. That the traftic 
in intoxicating drinks greatly impairs the per- 
sonal security and personal liberties of a great 
mass of citizens, and renders private property 
insecure. That all political parties are hope- 
lessly unwilling to adopt an adequate policy 
on this question: therefore, as a National Con- 
vention, we adopt the following declaration of 
principles: 

That while we acknowledge the true patriot- 
ism and profound statesmanship of those pa- 
triots who laid the foundation of this Govern- 
ment, securing at once the rights of the States 
severally in Uieir inseparable union by the 
federal constitution, we would not merely gar- 
nish the sepulchres of our republican lathers, 
but we do hereby renew our pledges of solemn 
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fealty to the imperishable principles of civil 
and religious liberty embomed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Federal Consti- 
tution. 

That the traflSc in intoxicating beverages is 
a dishonor to Christain civilization, a political 
wrong of unequalled enormity, subversive of 
ordinary objects of government, not capable 
of being regulated or restrained by any system 
of license whatever, and imperatively de- 
mands, for its suppression, effective le^al 
prohibition, both by State and" National legis- 
lation. 

That there can be no greater peril to a nation 
than existing party competition for the liquor 
vote. That any party not opposed to the traf- 
fic, experience shows will engage in this com- 
petition — will court the favor of criminal 
classes-will barter away the public morals, the 
purity of the ballot, and every object of good 
government, for party success. 

That, as prohibitionists, we will individually 
use all efforts to persuade men from the use of 
intoxicating liquors; and we invite all persons 
to assist in this movement. 

That competence, honesty, and sobriety are 
indispensable qualifications for holding office. 

That removals from public office for mere 
political differences of opinion are wrong. 

That fixed and moderate salaries of public 
officers should take the place of fees ana per- 
quisites; and that all means should be taken 
to prevent corruption and encourage economy. 

That the President and Vice President 
should be elected directly by the people. 

That we are in favor of a sound National 
currency, adeauate to the demands of business, 
and convertible into gold and silver at the will 
of the holder, and the adoption of every meas- 
ure compatible \vith justice and public safety 
to appreciate our present currency to the gold 
standard. 

That the rates of ocean and inland postage, 



and railroad telegraph lines and water trans- 
portation, should be made as low as posabk 
by ^law. 

That we are opposed to all discrimination 
in favor of capital against labor, as well as all 
monopoly and class legislation. 

That the removal of the burdens imposed in 
the traffic of intoxicating drinks will emanci- 
pate labor, and will practically promote labor 
reform. 

That sufirage should be granted to all per- 
sons, without regard to sex. 

That the fostering and extension of common 
schools is a primary duty of the Government 

That a liberal policy should be pursued to 
promote foreign immigration. 



1872.->l.iberal Repnbliean PlatTonB. 

Cincinnati^ May i. 

We, the Liberal Republicans of the United 
States, in National Convention assembled at 
Cincinnati, proclaim the following principles 
as essential to just government 

1. We recognize the equality of all men be- 
fore the law, and hold that it is the duty of 
Govemihent, in its dealings with the people, 
to mete out equal and exact justice to all, of 
whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, 
religious or political. 

2. We pledge ourselves to maintain the 
Union of these States, emancipation, and en- 
franchisement, and to oppose any reopening 
of the questions settled by the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution. 

3. We demand the immediate and absolute 
removal of all disabilities imposed on account 
of the Rebellion which was finally subdued 
seven years ago, believing that universal am- 
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nesty will result in complete pacification in all 
sections of the Country. 

4. Local self-government, with impartial 
suf^age, will guard the rights of all atizens 
more securely than any centralized power. 
The public welfare recjuires the supremacy of 
the civil over the miUtary authorit^^, and the 
freedom of person under the protection of the 
habeas corpus. We demand for the individual 
the largest liberty consistent with public order, 
for the State sell-government, and for the Na- 
tion a return to the methods of peace and the 
constitutional limitations of power. 

5. The civil service of the Government has 
become a mere instrument of partisan tjrrann v 
and personal ambition, and an object of selfish 
^eeo. It is a scandal and reproach upon free 
institutions, and breeds a demoralization dan- 
gerous to the perpetuity of republican govern- 
ment We, therefore, regard a thorough reform 
of the civil service as one of the most pressing 
necessities of the liour; that honesty, capacity, 
and fidelity constitute the only valid claims to 
public employment; that the ofl&ces of the 
Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary 
favoritisin and patronage, and that public sta- 
tion shall become again a post of honor. To 
this end, it is imperatively required that no 
President shall be a candidate for re-election. 

6. We demand a system of federal taxation 
which shall not unnecessarily interfere with the 
industry of the people, and which shall provide 
the means necessary to pay the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, the 
pensions, the interest on the public debt, 
and a moderate reduction annually of the 
principal thereof; and recognizing that there 
are in our midst honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the re- 
spective systems of protection and fi'ee trade, 
we remit the discussion of the subject to the 
people in their Congressional districts and the 
decision of Congress thereon, wholly free from 



Executive interference or dictation. 

7. The public credit must be sacredly main- 
tained, and we denounce repudiation in every 
form and guise. 

8. A speedy return to specie payment is de- 
manded alike by the highest considerations of 
commercial morality and honest government 

9. We remember with ^atitude the heroism 
and sacrifices of the soldiers and sailors of the 
Republic; and no act of ours shall ever detract 
from their justly earned fame or the full re- 
Ttards of their patriotism. 

10. We are opposed to all further grants of 
lands to railroads or other corporations. The 
public domain should be held sacred to actual 
settlers. 

11. We hold that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment, in its intercourse with foreign nations, 
to cultivate the friendships of peace, by treat- 
ing all on fair and equal terms, regarding it 
ahke dishonorable eimer to demand what is 
not right or submit to what is wrong. 

12. For the promotion and success of these 
vital principles and the support of the candi- 
dates nominated by this Convention, we in\ite 
and cordially welcome the co-operation of all 
patriotic citizens, without regard to previous 
political afi^Sationa. 



1872.— Democratic PUttiorm* 
Baltimore^ July p. 

We, the Democratic electors of the United 
States, in convention assembled, do present 
the following principles, already adopted at 
Cincinnati, as essential to just government: 

[Here followed the "Liberal Republican 
Platform;" which see above.] 
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1878«— B«pul>llcttn Platform. 

Philadelph ia^ June 5. 

Tlie Republican party of the United States, 
assembled in National Convention in the city 
of Philadelphia, on the 5th and 6th days of 
June, 1872; again declares its faith, appeals to 
Its history, and announces its position upon 
the questions before the country: 

I. During eleven years of supremacy it has 
accepted, with grand courage, the solemn 
duties of the time. It suppressed a eiganlic, 
rebellion, emancipated four millions of slaves, 
decreed the equal citizenship of all, and estab- 
lished universal suffrage. Exhibiting unparal- 
leled magnanimity, it criminal Iv punished no 
man for political offences, and warmly wel- 
comed all who proved their loyalty by obejring 
the laws and dealing justly with their neigh- 
bors. It has steadily decreased, with firm hand, 
the resultant disorders of a great war, and ini- 
tiated a wise and humane policy toward the 
Indians. The Pacific railroad and other simi- 
lar vast enterprises have been generously aided 
and successfully conducted, the public lands 
freely given to actual settlers, immigration 
protected and encouraged, and a full acknowl- 
edgment of the natiu-alized citizen's rights 
secured from European powers. A uniform 
National currency has been provided, repudia- 
tion frowned down, the National credit sus- 
tained under the most extrabrdinary burdens, 
and new bonds negotiated at lower rates. The 
revenues have been carefully collected and 
honestly applied. Despite annual large reduc- 
tions of the rates of taxation, the public debt 
has been reduced during General Grant's 
presidency at the rate of a hundred millions a 
year, great financial crises have been avoided, 
and peace and plenty prevail throughout the 
land. Menacing foreign difficulties have been 
peacefully and honorably compromised, and 
the honor and power of the Nation kept in high 
respect throughout the world. This glorious 
record of the past is the party's best pledge for 



the future. We believe the people will not 
intrust the Government to any party or combi- 
nation of men composed chiefly of those who 
have resisted every step of this beneficent pro- 
gress. 

2. The recent amendments to the National 
Constitution should be cordially sustained 
because they are right, not merely tolerated 
because they are law, and should be carried out 
according to their spirit by appropriate legisla- 
tion, the enforcement of which can safely be 
intrusted only to the party that secured Uiese 
amendments. 

3. Complete liberty and exact equality in 
the enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and efifectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal le^slation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit any discrimination in respect to citizens 
by reason of race, creed, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

4. The National Government should seek to 
maintain honorable peace with all nations, 
protecting its citizens every>\here, and sym- 
pathizing with all peoples who strive for great- 
er liberty. 

5. Any system of civil service under which 
the subordinate positions of the Government 
are considered rewards for mere party zeal is 
fatally demoralizing; and we, therefore favor a 
reform of the system, by laws which shall abol- 
ish the evils of patronage, and make honesty, 
efficiency, and fidelity the essential qualifica- 
tions for public positions, without practically 
creating a life tenure of office. 

6. We are opposed to further grants of the 
public lands to corporations and monopolies, 
and demand that the National domain be set 
apart for free homes for the people. 

7. The annual revenue, after pajnng current 
expenditures, pensions, and the mterest on the 
public debt, snould furnish a moderate bal- 
ance for the reduction of the principal; and 
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that revenue, except so much as may be de- 
rived from a tax upon tobacco and liquors, 
should be raised by duties upon importations, 
the details of which should be so adjusted as 
to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, 
and promote the industries, prosperity, and 
growth of the whole Country. 

8. We hold in undying honor the soldiers 
and sailors whose valor saved the Union. 
Their pensions are a sacred debt of the Nation, 
and the widows and orphans of those who died 
for their country are entitled to the care of a 
generous and fateful people. We favor such 
additional legislation as will extend the boun- 
ty of the Government to all our soldiers and 
sailors who were honorably discharged, and 
who in the line of duty became disabled, with- 
out regard to the length of service or the cause 
of such discharge. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britiin and other 
European powers concerning allegiance-* *once 
a subject always a subject" — having at last, 
through the efforts of the Republican party, 
been abandoned, and the American idea of 
the individual's right to transfer allegiance 
having been accepted by European nations, it 
is the duty of our Government to g^ard with 
jealous care the rights of adopt^ citizens 
against the assumption of unauthorized claims 
by their former governments, and we urge 
continued careful encouragement and protec- 
tion of voluntary immigration. 

10. The franking privilege ought to be abol- 
ished, and a way prepared for a speedy reduc- 
tion in the rates of postage. 

11. Among the questions which press for 
attention is that which concerns the relations 
of capital and labor; and the Republican 
party recognizes the duty of so shaping leg- 
islation as to secure full protection and the 
amplest field for capital, and for labor, the 
creator of capital, the largest opportunities and 
a just share of the mutual profits of these two 



great servants of civilization. 

12. We hold that Congress and the President 
have only fulfilled an imperative duty in their 
measures for the suppression of violence and 
treasonable organizations in certain lately re- 
bellious regions, and for the protection of the 
ballot-box; and, therefore, they are entitled to 
the thanks of the Nation. 

13. We denounce repudiation of the public 
debt, in any form or disguise, as a .National 
crime. We witness with pride the reduction 
of the principal of the debt, and of the rates of 
interest upon the balance, and confidently ex- 
pect that our excellent National currency will 
be perfected by a speedy resumption of specie 
payment 

14. The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom. 
Their admission to wider fields of usefulness 
is viewed with satisfaction; and the honest de- 
mand of any class of citizens for additional 
riehts should be treated ^ith respectful con- 
sideration. 

15. We heartily approve the action of Con- 
gress in extending amnestv to those lately in 
rebellion, and rejoice in the growth of peace 
and fraternal feeling throughout the lana 

1 6. The Republican party proposes to respect 
the rights reserved by Uie people to themselves 
as carefully as the powers delegated by them 
to the States and to the Federal Government. 
It disapproves of the resort to unconstitutional 
laws for the purpose of removing evils, by in- 
terference with rights not surrendered by the 
people to either the State or the National Gov- 
ernment 

1 7. It is the duty of the General Government 
to adopt such measures as may tend to encour- 
age and restore American commerce and sbtp- 
building. 

18. We believe that the modest patriotism^ 
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the earnest purpose, the sound judgment, the 
practical wisdom, the incorruptible integrity, 
and the illustrious services of Ulysses S. Grant 
have commended him to the heart of the Amer- 
ican People; and with him at our head, we 
start to-day upon a new march to victory. 

19. Henry Wilson, nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency, known to the whole land from the 
early days of the great struggle for liberty as 
an indefatigable laborer in all campaigns, an 
incormptibTe legislator and representative 
man of American institutions, is worthy to as- 
sociate with oiu- great leader and share the 
honors which we pledge our best efforts to be- 
stow upon them. 



1872.— Democratie (Straiirbt«oiit) Platfomi* 

Louisinlle, Kentucky^ September j. 

WhereaSt A frequent recurrence to first prin- 
ciples and eternal vigilance against abuses are 
the wisest provisions for liberty, which is the 
source of progress, and fidelity to our constitu- 
tional system is the only protection for either: 
therefore, 

Resolved^ That the original basis of our whole 
political structure is consent in every part 
thereof. The people of each State voluntarily 
created their State, and the States voluntarily 
formed the Union; and each State provided by 
its written constitution for everything a State 
could do for the protection of life, liberty, and 
property within it; and each State, jointly with 
the others, provided a federal union for foreign 
and inter-state relations. 

Resolved^ That all governmental powers, 
whether State or Federal, are trust powers 
coming fi-om the people of each State, and that 
they are limited to the written letter of the 
Constitution and the laws passed in pursuan<^. 



of it; which powers must be exercised In the 
utmost good faith, the Constitution itself stat- 
ing in what manner they may be altered and 
amended. 

Resolved^ That the interests of labor and 
capital should not be permitted to conflict, but 
should be harmonized by judicious legislation. 
While such a conflict continues, labor, which 
is the parent of wealth, is entitled to paramount 
consideration. 

Resolved^ That we proclaim to the world 
that principle is to be preferred to power; that 
the Democratic party is held together by the 
cohesion of time honored principles, which 
they will never surrender in exchange for all 
the offices which Presidents can confer. The 
|>angs of the minorities are doubtless excrucia- 
ting; but we welcome an eternal minorit}^, un- 
der the banner inscribed with our principles, 
rather than an almight]^ and everlasting ma- 
jority, purchased by their abandonment. 

Resolved^ That having been betrayed at 
Baltimore into a false creed and a false leader- 
ship by the Convention, we repudiate both, 
and appeal to the people to approve our plat- 
form, and to rally to tne polls and support the 
true platform and the candidates ?|ho embody 
it 



187S.— The Amerlean National Platforai. 

Adopted in Mass Meetings Pitishufg^ June pu 
We hold: 

1. That ours is a Christian and not a heathen 
nation, and that the God of the Christian 
Scriptures is the author of civil government. 

2. That God requires and man needs a Sab- 
bath. 

3. That the prohibition of the importation, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicating drinks 
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aB a bevera^ is the true policy on the temper- 
ance question. 

4. The charters of all secret lodges granted 
by our Federal and State legislatures should 
be withdrawn, and Uieir oatns prohibited by 
law. 

5. That the civil equality secured to all 
American citizens by articles 13th, i4tlL and 
15th of our amended constitution should be 
preserved inviolate. 

6. That arbitration of differences with nations 
is the most direct and sure method of securing 
and perpetuating a permanent peace. 

7. That to cultivate the intellect without im- 
proving the morals of men is to make mere 
adepts and experts: therefore, the Bible should 
be associated with books of science and htera- 
ture in all our educational institutions. 

8. That land and other monopolies should 
be discountenanced. 

9. That the Government should furnish the 
people with an ample and sound currency and 
a return to specie payment, as soon as practi- 
cable. 

10. That the maintenance of the public 
credit, protection to all loyal citizens, and jus- 
tice to Indians are essential to the honor and 
safety of our Nation. 

11. And, finally, we demand for the Ameri- 
can people the abolition of electoral colleges, 
and a direct vote for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

[Their Candidates were James B. Walker, 
WheatoUj Illinois, for President; and Donald 
Kirkpatnck, Syracuse, New York, for Vice- 
President] 



1876.~Problbltloa Reform Platfomi. 

Cleveland^ Ohio^ May //. 
The Prohibition Reform party of the United 



States, organized in the name of the people, to 
revive, enforce^ and perpetuate in the Govern- 
ment the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, submit, in this centennial year of the 
republic, for the suffrages of all good citizens, 
the following platform of National reforms and 
measures: 

Fifst, The legal prohibition in the District 
of Columbia, the territories, and in every other 
place subject to the laws of Confess, of the 
importation, exportation, manufacture, and 
traffic ofall alcoholic beverages, as high crimes 
against society; an amendment of the National 
Constitution, to render these prohibitory meas- 
ures universal and permanent; and the adoption 
of treaty stipulations with foreign powers, to 
prevent the importation and exportation of all 
alcoholic beverages. 

Second, The abolition of class legislation and 
of special privileges in the Government, and 
the adoption of equal suffrage and eligibility 
to office, without distinction of race, religious 
creed, property, or sex. 

Third, The appropriation of the public lands, 
in limited quantities, to actual settlers only; 
the reduction of the rates of inland and ocean 
postage; of telegraphic communication; of 
railroad and water transportation and travel, 
to the lowest practical point, by force 
of laws, wisely and justly framed, with 
reference, not only to the interest of capital 
employed, but to the higher claims of the gen- 
eral good. 

Fourth. The suppression, by laws, of lotteries 
and gambling in gold, stocks, produce, and 
every form of money and property, and the 
penal inhibition of the use of the public mails 
for advertising schemes of gambung and lot- 
teries. 

Fi/lk, The abolition of those foul enormi- 
ties, polygamy and the social evil; and the 
Protection of purity, peace, and happiness of 
omes, by ample and efficient legislation. 
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Sixth, The National obscarvance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, established bjr laws prohibiting 
ordinar}^ labor and business in all departments 
of public service and private employment 
(works of necessity, chanty, and religion ex- 
cepted) on that day. 

Seventh. The establishment, by mandatory 
provisions in National and State constitutions, 
and by all necessary legislation, of a system of 
free public schools, for the universal and forced 
education of all the youth of the land. 

Eighth, The free use of the Bible, not as a 
ground of religious creeds, but as a text-book 
of the purest morality, the best liberty, and 
the noblest literature in our public schools, 
that our children majr grow up m its light, and 
that its spirit and principles may pervade our 
Nation. 

Ninth, The separation of the Government 
in all its departments and institutions, including 
the public schools and all funds for their main- 
tenance, from the control of every religious 
sect or other association, and the protection 
alike of all sects by equal laws, with entire 
freedom of religious faith and worship. 

Tenth. The introduction into all treaties 
hereafter negotiated with foreign governments 
of a provision for the amicable settlement of 
international difficulties by arbitration. 

Eleventh, The abolition of all barbarous 
modes and instruments of punishment; the 
recognition of the laws of Goa and the claims 
of humanity in the discipline of jails and pris- 
ons, and of that higher and wiser civilization 
worthy of our a^e and Nation, which regards 
the reform of criminals as a means for the pre- 
vention of crime. 

Twelfth, The abolition of executive and leg- 
islative patronage, and the election of President, 
Vice-President, United States Senators, and of 
all civil officers, so far as practicable, by the 
direct vote of the people. 

Thirteenth, The practice of a friendly and 



liberal policy to immigrants from all nations, 
the g^arantv to them of ample protection, azkd 
of equal rights and privileges. 

Fourteenth. The separation of the money of 
Government from all banking institntioos. 
The National Government, only, should exer- 
cise the high prerogative of issuing paper mon- 
ey, and mat should be subject to prom^ 
redemption on demand, in gold and silver, the 
only equal standards of value recognized bj 
the civilized world. 

Fifteenth, The reduction of the salaries of 
public officers in a iust ratio with the decline 
of wages and market prices; the abolition <^ 
sinecures, unnecessary offices, and official fees 
and perquisites; the practice of strict eoonomj 
in government expenses; and a free and 
thorough investigation into any and all al- 
leged abuses of public trusts. 



1870.— Independent (Oreenbaeic) Plailtem. 

Indianapolis^ Ind,^ May j^^ 

The Independent party is called into exist- 
ence hy the necessities of the people, whose 
industries are prostrated, whose labor is de- 
prived of its just rewa^ by a ruinous policr 
which the Republican and Democratic parties 
refuse to change; and, in view of the failure of 
these parties to furnish relief to the depr^tse-i 
industries of the Country, thereby disapp<Hct- 
iiig tlie just hopes and expectations of ti.* 
sulTering people, we declare our principle* 
and invite all independent and patriotic nic= 
to join our ranks in this movement for nniE- 
cial reform and industrial emancipation. 

First, We demand the immediate and En- 
conditional repeal of the specie resompticc 
act of January, 14, 1875, ana the rescue of oir 
industries from ruin and disaster rcsnltici 
from its enforcement; and we call upon &L 
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patriotic men to organize in every congressiotf- 
al district of the Country, with a view of 
electing representatives to Congress who will 
carrv out fiie wishes of the people in this re- 
gard and stop the present suicidal and de- 
structive policy of contraction. 

Second, We believe that a United States 
note, issued directly by the Government, and 
convertible, on demand, into United States 
obligations, bearing a rate of interest not ex- 
ceemng one cent a day on each one hundred 
dollars, and exchangeable for United States 
notes at par, will afford the best circulating 
medium ever devised. Such United States 
notes should be full legal tenders for all pur- 
poses, except for the i)a}Tnent of such obliga- 
tions as are, by existing contracts, especially 
made payable in coin; and we hold that it is 
the duty of the Government to provide such 
a circulating medium, and insist, in the lan- 
guage of Thomas Jefferson, that "bank paper 
must be suppressed, and the circulation re- 
store to the Nation, to whom it belongs.*' 

Third. It is the paramount duty of the 
Government, in all its legislation, to keep in 
view the full development of all legitimate 
business, agricultural, mining, manufacturing, 
and commercial. 

Fourth. We most earnestly protest against 
any further issue of |^old bonds for sale m for- 
eign markets, by which we would be made, for 
a long period, "hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,** to foreigners especially as the Ameri- 
can people would gladly and promptly take 
at par all bonds the Government mav need to 
sell^ provided they are made payable at the 
opytion of the holder, and bearing interest at 
3,65 per cent per annum or even a lower rate. 

Fi/lh. We further protest against the sale of 
government bonds for the purpose of purchas- 
ing silver to be used as a substitute for our 
more convenient and lessjfluctuating fractional 
currency, which, although well calculated to 
ehrich owners of silver mines, yet in operation 



it will still further oppress, in taxation, an al- 
ready overburdened people. 



1876.— Repobllean Platfomi. 

Cincinnati^ Ohio, June 14. 

When, in the economy of Providence, this 
land was to be purged of human slavery, and 
when the strength of the Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, was 
to be demonstrated, the Republican party 
came into power. Its deeds have passed into 
history, and we look back to them with pride. 
Incited by their memories to high aims for 
the ^ood of our Country and mankind, and 
looking to the future witn unfaltering courage, 
hope, and purpose, we, the representatives of 
the party, m National Convention assembled, 
make the following declaration of principles: 

1. The United States of America is a Nation, 
not a league. By the combined workings of 
the National and State governments, under 
their respective constitutions, the rights of 
every citizen are secured, at home and abroad, 
and the common w^elfare promoted. 

2. The Republican party has preserved 
these eovernments to the hundredth annivers- 
ary ot the Nation's birth, and they are now 
embodiments of the great truths spoken at its 
cradle— "That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;that for the 
attainment of tnese ends governments have 
been instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed." 
Until these truths are cheerfully obeyed, or, 
if need be, vigorously enforced, the work of 
the Republican party is unfinished. 

3. The permanent pacification of the sooth- 
cm section of the Union, and the complete 
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protection of all its citizens in the free enjoy- 
ment of all their rights, U a duty to which the 
Republican party stands sacredly pledged. 
The power to provide for the enforcement of 
the principles embodied in the recent consti- 
tutional amendments is vested, by those 
amendments, in the Congress of the United 
States; and we declare it to be the solemn ob- 
ligation of the Legislative and Executive de- 
partments of the Government to put into im- 
mediate and vigorous exercise all their con- 
stitutional powers for removing any just causes 
of discontent on the part of any class, and for 
securing to every American citizen complete 
liberty and exact equality in the exercise of 
all civil, political, and public rights. To this 
end we imperatively demand a Congress and 
a Chief Executive whose courage ana fidelity 
to these duties shall not falter until tliese re- 
sults are placed beyond dispute or recaU. 

4. In the first act of Congress signed by 
President Grant, the National Government 
assumed to remove any doubt of its purpose 
to discharge all just obligations to the public 
creditors, and "solemnly pledged its faith to 
make provision at the earliest practicable peri- 
od for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin." Commercial prosperity, public 
morals, and National credit demand that this 
promise be fulfilled by a continuous and steady 
progress to specie payment. 

5. Under the Constitution, the President 
and heads of departments are to make nomi- 
nations for ofl&ce, the Senate is to advise and 
consent to appointments, and the House of 
Representatives is to accuse and prosecute 
faithless officers. The best interests of the 
public service demand that these distinctions 
be respected;that Senators and Representatives 
who may be judges and accusers should not 
dictate appointments to office. The invariable 
ru''* in appointments should have reference 
to the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the 
appointees,givmg to the party in power those 



g laces where harmony and vigor of adndnis- 
ration require its policy to be represented,biit 
permitting all others to be filled by persons 
selected with sole reference to the efficiency 
of the public service, and the right of all citi- 
zens to share in the honor of rendering faith- 
ful service to the Country. 

6. We rejoice in the quickened conscience 
of the people concerning political afiairs, and 
wiU hold all public officers to a rigid responsi- 
bility, and engage that the prosecution and 
punishment 01 all who betray official trusts 
shall be swift, thorough, and unsparing. 

7. The public school system of the several 
States is the bulwark of the American Re- 
public; and, with a view to its security and 
permanence, we recommend an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States^ forbid- 
ding the application of any public funds or 
property for the benefit of any schools or in- 
stitutions under sectarian controL 

8. The revenue necessary for current ex- 
penditures, and the obligations of the public 
debt, must be largely derived from duties upon 
importations, which, so far as possible, should 
be adjusted to promote the interests of Ameri- 
can labor and advance the prosperity of the 
whole Country. 

9. We reaffirm our opposition to fiiither grants 
of public lands to corporations and monop- 
olies, and demand that the National domam 
be devoted to firee homes for the people. 

10. It is the imperative duty of the Gov- 
ernment, so to mooify existing treaties with 
European governments, that the same protec- 
tion shall bHS afforded to the adopted American 
citizen that is given to the native-bom; and 
ttiat all necessary laws should be passed to 
protect emigrants in the absence of power in 
the States for that purpose. 

11. It is the immediate duty of Congress to 
fully investigate the effect of the inmii^^ratioa 
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and importatioxi of Mongolians upon the mor- 
al and material interests of the Country. 

12. The Republican party recognizes, with 
approval, the substantial advances recently 
made towards the establishment of equal 
rights for women by the many important 
amendments effected by Republican legisla- 
tures in the laws which concern the personal 
and property relations of wives, mothers, and 
widows, and by the appointment and election 
of women to the superintendence of education, 
charities and other public trusts. The honest 
demands of this class of citizens for additional 
rights, privileges, and immunities, should be 
treated with respectful consideration. 

13. The Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the 
United States for their government; and in 
the exercise of this power it is the right and 
duty of Congress to prohibit and extirpate, in 
the territories, that relic of barbarism -poly- 
gamy; and we demand such legislation as shall 
secure this end and the supremacy of Ameri- 
can institutions in all the Territories. 

14. The pledges which the Nation has given 
to her soldiers and sailors must be fulhlled, 
and a grateful people will always hold those 
who imperiled their lives for the Country *s 
preservation in the kindest remembrance. 

15. We^ sincerely deprecate all sectional 
feeling and tendencies. We, therefore, note 
with deep solicitude that the Democratic party 
counts, as its chief hope of success, upon the 
electoiil vote of a united South, secured 
through the efforts of those who were recently 
arrayed against the Nation; and we invoke the 
earnest attention of the Country to the grave 
truth that a success thus achieved would re- 
open sectional strife, and imperil National 
honor and human rights. 

16. We charge the Democratic party with 
being the same in character and spirit as when 
it sympathized with treason; with making its 



control of the House of Representatives the 
triumph and opportunity of the Nation's re- 
cent (oes; with reasserting and applauding, in 
the National capital, the sentiments of unre- 
pentant rebellion; with sending Union soldiers 
to the rear, and promoting Confederate sol- 
diers to the front; with deliberately proposing 
to repudiate the plighted faith of the Govern- 
ment; with being equally false and imbecile 
upon the overshadowing financial questions; 
with thwarting the ends of iustice by its parti- 
san mismanagement and obstruction of inves- 
tigation; vrith proving itself through the peri- 
od of its ascendency in the lower House of 
Congress, utterly incompetent to administer 
the government; and we warn the Country 
against trusting a party thus alike unworthy, 
recreant, and incapable. 

17. The National administration merits 
commendation for its honorable work in the 
management of domestic and foreign affairs, 
and President Grant deserves the continued 
hearty ^atitude of the American people for 
his patriotism and his eminent services in war 
and in peace. 

18. We present, as our candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
two distinguished statesmen, of eminent abil- 
ity and character, and conspiciously fitted for 
those high offices, and we confidently appeal 
to the American people to intrust the adminis- 
tration of their public affairs to Rutherford B. 
Hayes and William A. Wheeler. 



1876.— Demoeratlc Platfbmi. 

SL Louis Mo,^ June 27, 
We, the delegates of the Democratic party 
of the United States, in National convention 
assembled, do hereby declare the administra- 
tion ofthe Federal Government to be in ur^- 
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cnt need of immediate reform: do hereby en- 
join upon Uie nominees of this convention, 
and of the Democratic party in each State, a 
zealous effort and co-operation to this end; 
and do hereby appeal to our fellow-citizens of 
every former political connection to undertake 
with us, this first and most pressing patriotic 
duty. 

For the Democracy of the whole Country, 
we do here reaflfirm our faith in the perma- 
nence of the Federal Union, our devotion to 
the Constitution of the United States, with its 
amendments universally accepted as a final 
settlement of the controversies that engen- 
dered civil war, and do here record our stead- 
fast confidence in the perpetuity of republican 
self-government. 

In absolute acquiescence in the will of the 
majority — the vital principle of republics; in 
the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; in the total separation of church 
and state, for the sake alike of civil and relig- 
ious freedom; in the equality of all citizens be- 
fore just laws of their own enactment; in the 
liberty of individual conduct, un vexed by 
sumptuary laws; in the faithful education of 
the rising generation, that they may preserve, 
enjoy, and transmit these best conditions of 
human happiness and hope— we behold the 
noblest product of a hundred years of change- 
ful history; but while upholdnig the bond of 
our Union and great charter of these our rights, 
it behooves a free people to practice also that 
eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty. 

Reform is necessary to rebuild and establish 
in the hearts of the whole people the Union, 
eleven years ago happily rescued from the 
danger of a secession of States, but now to be 
saved from a corrupt centralism which, after 
inflicting upon ten States the rapacity of car- 
pet-bag tyranny, has honey-comoed the offices 
of the Federal Government itself, with inca- 
pacity, waste and fraud; infected States and 
Uiuni i-a'ities with the contagion of misrule; 



and locked fast the prosperity of an industri- 
ous people in the paralysis of "hard times." 

Reform is necessary to establish a sound 
currency, restore the public credit, and mam- 
tain the National honor. 

We denounce the failure, for all these eleren 
years of peace, to make good the promise of 
the legal tender notes, which are a changing 
standard of value in the hands of the people, 
and the non-payment of which is a disregiard 
of the plighted faith of the Nation. 

We denounce the improvidence which, in 
eleven years of peace, has taken from the peo- 
ple, in Federal taxes, thirteen times the whole 
amount of the legal-tender notes, and squan- 
dered four times their sum in useless expense 
without accumulating any reser\e fox thor 
redemption. 

We denounce the financial imbecility and 
immorality of thai party which, during eleven 
years of peace, has made no advance toward 
resumption, no preparation for resumption, 
but, instead, has obstructed resumption, by 
wasting our resources and exhausting all our 
surplus income; and, while annually profess- 
ing to intend a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments, has annually enacted fresh hinderan- 
ces thereto. As such hinderance we denounce 
the resumption clause of 1875, and we do de- 
mand its repeal. 

We demand a judicious system'of prepara- 
tion, by public economies, by official retrench- 
ments, and by vvise finance, which shall en- 
able the Nation soon to assure the whole 
world of its perfect ability and of its perfect 
readiness to meet any of its promises at the 
call of the creditor entitled to payment. Wc 
believe such a system, well devised, and, above 
all, intrusted to competent hands for exect^- 
tion, creating, at no time, an artificial scarcity 
of currency, and at no time alarming the 
public mind into a withdrawal of the vaster 
machinery of credit by which ninety-five per 
cent, of all business transactions are perf<»]iied. 
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A system open, public, and inspiring general 
conidence, wonld, from the day of its adop- 
tion, bring healing on its wings to all our har- 
a^ed industries — set in motion the wheels of 
commerce, manufactures, and the mechanic 
arts — restore employment to labor — and, re- 
new, in all its natural sources, the prosperity 
of the people. 

Reform is necessary in the sum and modes 
of Federal taxation, to the end that capital 
may be set free from distrust and labor lightly 
burdened. 

We denounce the present tariff, levied upon 
nearly four thousand articles, as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false i)re- 
tense. It yields a dwindling,not a yearly rising 
revenue. It has impoverished many industries 
to subsidize a few. It prohibits imports that 
might purchase the products of American la- 
bor. It has degraoed American commerce 
from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. • It has cut down the sales of American 
manufactures at home and abroad, and deplet- 
ed the returns of American agriculture — an 
industry followed by half our people. It costs 
the people five times more than it produces to 
the treasury, obstructs the processes of pro- 
duction, and wastes the fruits of lalx)r. It pro- 
motes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dis- 
honest officials, and bankrupts honest mer- 
chants. We demand that all custom house 
taxation shall be only for revenue. 

Reform is necessary in the scale of public 
expense — Federal, State and municipal. Our 
Federal taxation has swollen from sixty mil- 
lions gold, in i860, to four hundred and fifty 
millions currency, in 1870; our aggregate tax- 
ation from one hundred and fifty-four millions 
gold, in i860, to seven hundred and thirty 
millions currency, in 1870— or, in one decade, 
from less than five dollars per head to more 
than eighteen dollars per head. Since the 
peace, the people have paid to their tax-gath- 
erers more than thrice tne sum of the National 



debt, and more than twice that sum for the 
Federal Government alone. We demand a 
rigorous frugality in every department and 
from every officer of the Government 

Reform is necessary to put a stop to the 
profligate waste of public lands, and their di- 
version from actual settlers, by the party in 
power, which has squandered 200,000,000 of 
acres upon railroads alone, and, out of more 
than thrice that aggregate, has disposed of 
less than one-sixth directly to tillers of the 
soil. 

Reform is necessary to correct the omission 
of a Republican Congress, and the errors of 
our treaties and our diplomacy which have 
stripped our fellow-citizens of foreign birth 
and kindred race, recrossing the Atlantic, of 
the shield of American citizenship, and 
have exposed our brethren of the Pacific coast 
to the incursions of a race not sjjrung from 
the same great parent stock, and in fact now, 
by law, denied citizenship through naturaliza- 
tion, as being neither accustom^ to the tra- 
ditions of a progressive civilization nor exer- 
cised in liberty under eoual laws. We de- 
nounce the policy which thus discards the 
liberty-loving German and tolerates a revival 
of the coolie trade in Mongolian women, im- 
ported for immoral purposes, and Mongolian 
men, held to perform servile labor contracts 
and demand such modifications of the treaty 
with the Chinese Empire, or such legislation 
within constitutional limitations, as shall pre- 
vent further importation or immigration of 
the Mongolian race. 

Reform is necessary, and can never be ef- 
fected but by making it the controlling issue 
of the elections, and lifting it above the two 
false issues with which the officeholding class 
and the party in power seek to smother it 

I. The false issue with which they would 
enkindle sectarian strife in respect to the pub- 
lic schools, of which the establishment and 
support belongs exclusively to the several 
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states, and which the Democratic party has 
cherished from their foundation, and is resol- 
ved to maintain, without prejudice or prefer- 
ence for any class, sect, or creed, and without 
largesses from the treasury to any. 

2. The false issue by which they seek to 
light anew the dying embers of sectional hate 
between kindred peoples once estranged, but 
now reunited in one mdivisbile Republic and 
a common destiny. 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Ex- 

Serience proves that efficient, economical con- 
uct of the governmental business is not pos- 
sible if its civil service be subject to change 
at every election, be a prize fought for at the 
ballot-box, be a brief reward of party zeal, in- 
stead of posts of honor assigned for proved 
competency, and held for fidelity in public 
em))lov; that the dispensing of patronage 
should neither be a tax upon the time of all 
oui public men, nor the instrument of their 
ambition. Here, again, promises, falsified in the 
performance, attest that the party in power 
can work out no practical or salutary reform. 

Reform is necessary, even more, in the 
higher grades of the public service. President, 
Vice-President, Judges, Senators, Representa- 
tives, Cabinet officers — these, and all others 
in authority — are the people's servants. Their 
offices are not a private perquisite; they are a 
public trust. When the annals of this Repub- 
lic show the disgrace and censure of a Vice- 
President; a late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives marketing his rulings as a presid- 
ing officer; three Senators profiting secretly 
by their votes as law-makers; five chairmen of 
the leading committees of the late House oif 
Representatives exposed in jobbery; a late 
Secretary of the Treasury forcmg balances in 
public accounts; a late Attorney-General mis- 
appropriating public funds; a Secretaiy of the 
Navy enriched, or enriching friends, by per- 
centages levied off the profits of contrators 



with his department; an Ambassador to Bng^ 
land concerned in a dishonorable speculatioii; 
the President's private secretaiy barelv escap- 
ing conviction upon the trial for guilty com- 
plicity in frauds upon the revenue: a Secretary 
of War impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors—the demonstration is complete, that 
the first step in reform must be the people's 
choice of honest men from another party, lest 
the disease of one political organization infect 
the body politic, and lest by making no 
change of men or parties we get no d^ge 
of measures and no real reform. 

All these abuses, wrongs and crimes— the 
product of sixteen years* ascendency of the 
Republican party — create a necessity for re- 
form, confessed by the Republicans themselves; 
but their reformers are voted down in conven- 
tion and displaced from the cabinet. The 
party's mass of honest voters is powerless to 
resist the 80,000 office-holders, its leaders and 
guides. 

Reform can only be had by a peaceful civic 
revolution. We demand a change of system, 
a change of administration,a change of parties, 
that we may have a change of measures and of 
men. 

Resolved^ That this convention, represent- 
ing the Democratic party of the Unitea States, 
do cordially endorse the action of the present 
House of Representatives, in reducing and 
curtailing the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cutting down salaries and extrava- 
gant appropriations, and in abolishing useless 
offices and places not reouired by the public 
necessities; and we shall trust to the firmness 
of the Democratic members of the House that 
no committee of conference and no misinter- 
pretation of the rules will be allowed to defeat 
these wholesome measures of economy de- 
manded by the Country. 

Resolved, That the soldiers and sailors of 
the Republic, and the widows and orphans of 
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those who haire fallen in battle, have a just 
claim upon the care, protection, and gratitude 
of their fellow-citizena. 



187S.— Ifatlonal Platform. 

Toledo^ Ohio, February 22. 

Whereas, Throughout our entire country 
the value of real estate is depreciated, industry 
paralyzed, trade depressed, business incomes 
and wages reduced, imparalleled distress in- 
flicted upon the poorer and middle ranks of 
our people, the land filled with fraud, em- 
bezzlement, bankruptcy, crime, suffering, pau- 
perism, and starvation; and 

Whereas, This state of things has been 
brought about by legislation in the interest of, 
and dictated by, money-lenders, bankers and 
bondholders; and 

Whereas, While we recognize the fact that 
the men in Congress connected with the old 
political parties have stood up manfully for 
the rights of the people, and met the threats 
of the money power, and the ridicule of an ig- 
norant and subsidized press, yet neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic parties, in 
then- policies, propose remedies for the exist- 
ing evils; and 

Whereas, The Independent Greendack 
party, and other associations more or less ef- 
fective, have been unable, hitherto, to make a 
formidable opposition to old party organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas, The limiting of the legal-tender 
quahty of the ^eenbacks, the changing of 
currency bonds mto coin bonds, the demonetiz- 
ation of the silver dollar, the exempting of 
bonds from taxation, the contraction of the 
circulating medium, the proposed forced re- 
sumption of specie payments, and the prodi- 
gal waste of the pubhc lands, were crimes 



against the people; and, as far as possible, the 
results of these criminal acts must be counter- 
acted by judicious legislation: 

There/ore, We assemble in National Con- 
vention and make a declaration of our princi- 
ples, and invite all patriotic citizens to unite 
in an effort to secure financial reform and in- 
dustrial emancipation. The organization shall 
be known as the "National Party,** and under 
this same we will perfect, without delay, Na- 
tional, State, and local associations, to secure 
the election to office of such men only as will 
pledge themselves to do all in their power to 
establish these principles: 

First, It is the exclusive function of the 
General Government to coin and create mojiey 
and regulate its value. All bank issues de- 
signed to circulate as money should be sup- 
pressed. The circulating meaium, whether of 
metal or paper, shall be issued by the Govem- 
ment,ana made a full legal tender for all debts, 
duties, and taxes in the United States, 
at its stamped value. 

Second, There shall be no privileged class of 
creditors. Official salaries, pensions, bonds, 
and aill other debts and obligations, public and 
private, shall be discharged m the legal -tender 
money of the United States strictly according 
to the stipulations of the laws under which 
they were contracted. 

Third, The coinage of silver shall be placed 
on the same footing as that of gold. 

Fourth, Congress shall provide said money 
adequate to the lull employment of labor, the 
equitable distribution ol its products, and the 
requirement of business, fixing a minimum 
amount/^/ capita of the population as near as 
may be, and otherwise regulating its value by 
wise and equitable provisions of law, so that 
the rate of interest will secure to labor its just 
reward. 

Fifth. It is inconsistent with the genius of 
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popular government that any species of pri- 
vate property should be exempt from bearmg 
its proper share of the public burdens. Gov- 
ernment bonds and money should be taxed 
precisely as other property, and a graduated 
mcome tax should be levied for the support of 
the Government and the payment of its debts. 

Sixth, Public lands are the common prop- 
erty of the whole people, and should not be 
sold to speculators nor granted to railroads or 
other c6rporation3, but should be donated to 
actual settlers, in limited quantities. 

Seventh, The Government should, by gen- 
eral enactments, encourage the development 
of our agricultural, mineral, mechanical, 
manufacturing, and commercial resources, to 
the end that labor may be fully and profitablv 
employed; but no monopolies should be legal- 
izeo. 

Eighth, All useless offices should be abol- 
ished, the most rigid economy favored in every 
branch of the public service, and severe pun- 
ishment inflicted upon officers who betray the 
trusts reposed in them. 

Ninth, As educated labor has devised 
means for multiplying productions by inven- 
tions and discoveries, and as their use reauires 
the exercise of mind as well as body, such leg- 
islation should be had that the number of 
hours of daily toil will be reduced, giving the 
working classes more leisure for mental im- 
provement and their several enjoyments, and 
saving them from premature decay and death. 

Tenth, The adoption of an American mon- 
etary system, as proposed herein, will harmon- 
ize all differences with regard to tariff and fed- 
eral taxation, reduced and equalize the cost of 
transportation by land and water, distribute 
equitably the joint earnings of capital and la- 
bor, secure to the producers of wealth the re- 
sults of their labor and skill, andmuster out of 
service the vast army of idlers, who, under the 
existing system, g^ow rich upon the earnings 
of others^ that every man ana woman may, by 



their own efforts, secure a competency, sodiit 
overgrown fortunes and extreme poverty wll 
be seldom found within the limits of our Pn- 
ublic 

Eleventh, Both National and State Gov^n- 
ments should establish bureaus of labor and 
industrial statistics, clothed with the power 
of gathering and publishing the same. 

Twelfth, That the contract system of em- 
plojring labor in our prisons and reformatory 
institutions works great injustice to our me- 
chanics and artisans, and should be prohibited. 

Thirteenth, The importation of servile la- 
bor into the United States from China is a 
problem of the most serious importance and 
we recommend legislation lookmg to its sup- 
pression. 

Fourteenth, We believe in the supremacy 
of law over and above all perishable material, 
and in the necessity of a party of united people 
that will rise above old party lines and preju- 
dices. We will not affiliate in any degree with 
any of the old parties, but, in all cases and lo- 
calities, will organize anew, as united National 
men — nominate for office and official positions 
only such persons as are clearly believers in 
and identified with this our sacred cause; and 
irrespective of creed, color, place of birth^ or 
past condition of political or other servitude, 
vote only for men who entirely abandon old 
party lines and organizations. 



1879.— ITatlonal Ub«r«l Plmttov 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Septembet 14. 
I. Total separation of Church and State, w 
be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitution; including the equitable 
taxation of church property, secularization of 
the public schools, abrogation of Sabbatarian 
laws, abolition of chaplamcies, prohibition of 
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public appropriations for religious purposes, 
and all measures necessary to ue same general 
end. 

2. National protection for National citizens 
in their equal civil, political, and religious 
rights to be guaranteed by amendment of the 
United States Constitution and aflforded through 
the United States courts. 

3. Universal education, the basis of univers- 
al suffirage in this secular Republic, to be guai- 
auteed b)r amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every state to maintain 
a thoroughly secularized public school sys- 
tem, and to permit no child within its limits 
to grow up without a good elementary educa- 
tion. 



1880.— Independent Republican Prlnclpleiu 

I Independent Republicans adhere to the Re- 
publican principles of National supremacy, 
sound finances, and civil service relorm, ex- 
pressed in the Republican platform of 1876, in 
the letter of acceptance of President Hayes, 
and in his message of 1879; ^"^^ they seek the 
realization of those principles in practical laws 
and their efficient administration. This re- 
quires, 

1. The continuance on the statute-book of 
laws protecting the rights of voters at National 
elections. But National supremacv affords no 
pretext for interference with the local rights 
of communities; and the development of the 
South from its present defective civilization 
can be secured only under constitutional meth- 
ods, such as those of President Hayes. 

2. The passage of laws which shall deprive 
greenbacks of their legal-tender quality, as a 
r^rst step toward their ultimate withdrawal and 
cancellation, and shall maintain all coins made 
legal-tenuer at such weight and fineness as 



will enable them to be used without discount 
in the commercial transactions of the world. 

3. The repeal of the act, which limits the 
terms of office of certain Government officials 
to four years; the repeal of the tenure-of-office 
acts, which limit the power of the Executive 
to remove for cause; the establishment of a 
permanent civil ser\ice commission,or equiv- 
alent measures to ascertain, by open competi- 
tion, and certify to the President or other ap- 
pointing power the fitness of applicants for 
nomination or appointment to all non-politi- 
cal offices. 

ir. Independent Republicans believe that 
local issues should be mdependent of partv. 
The words Republican ana Democrat snould 
have no weight in determining whether a 
school or city shall be administered on busi- 
ness principles by capable men. With a view 
to this, legislation is asked which shall pre- 
scribe for the voting for local and for state offi- 
cers upon separate ballots. 

III. Independent Republicans assert that 
a political party is a co-operation of voters to 
secure; the practical enactment into legislation 
of political convictions set forth as its platform. 
Every voter accepting that platform is a mem- 
ber of that party; ^.ny representative of that 
party opposing the principles or evading the 
promises of its platform forfeits the support of 
its voters. No voter should be held by the ac- 
tion or nomination of any caucus or conven- 
tion of his partv against his private judgment. 
It is his duty to vote against oad measures and 
unfit men, as the only means of obtaining 
good ones; if his party no longer represents its 
professed principles in its practical workings, 
It is his duty to vote against it 

IV. Independent Republicans seek good 
nominations through participation in the pri- 
maries and through the defeat of bad nomi- 
nees; they will labor for the defeat of any local 
Republican candidate, and, in co-operation 
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witli those holding like views elsewhere, for 
the defeat of any general Republican candidate 
whom they do not deem fit. 



1880. Bepobllcan Platform. 

Chicago^ Illinois^ June 2, 

The Republican party, in National conven- 
tion assembled, at the end of twenty years 
since the Federal Government was first com- 
mitted to its charge, submits to the people of 
the United States its brief report of its admin- 
istration: 

It suppressed a rebellion which had armed 
nearly a million of men to subvert the Nation- 
al authority. It reconstructed the Union of the 
States with freedom, instead of slavery, as its 
comer-stone. It transformed four million of 
human beings from the likeness of things to 
the rank of citizens. It relieved Congress 
from the infamous work of hunting fugitive 
slaves and charged it to see that slavery does 
not exist 

It has rai**ed the value of our paper currency 
from thirty-eight per cent to the par of goli 
It has restored, upon a solid basis, payment in 
coin for all the National obligations, and has 
^ven us a currency absolutely good and equal 
in every part of our extended Country. It nas 
lifted the credit of the Nation from the point 
where six per cent bonds sold at eighty-six to 
that where four per cent bonds are eagerly 
sought as a premium. 

Under its administration railways have in- 
creased from 31,000 miles in i860, to more 
than 82,000 miles in 1879, 

Our foreijgn trade has increased from I700, 
000,000 to ^,150,000,000 in the same time;and 
our exports, which were $20,000,000 less than 
our imports in i860, were $264,000,000 more 



than otu: imports In 1879. 

Without resorting to loans, it has, since the 
war closed, defraycS the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, besides the accruing interest 
on the public debt, and disbursed, annually, 
over $30,000,000 for soldiers' pensions. It his 
paid $888,000,000 of the public debt, and, by 
refunding the balance at lower rates, has re- 
duced the annual interest charge firom nearly 
$151,000,000 to less than $89,ooo,ooa 

All the industries of the Country have re- 
vived, labor is in demand, wag^ have increased 
and throughout the entire country there is 
evidence of a coming prosperity greater than 
we have ever enjoy^ 

Upon this record, the Republican party 
asks for the continued confidence and support 
of the people; and this convention submits for 
their approval the following statement of the 
principles and purposes which will continue 
to guide and inspire its efforts; 

1. We affirm that the work of the last t wenty 
years has been such as to commend itself to 
the favor of the Nation, and that the fruits of 
the costly victories which we have achieved, 
through immense difficulties, should be pre- 
served; that the peace we regained should be 
cherished; that the disseveml Union, now 
happily restored, should be perpetuated, and 
that the liberties secured to this ^neration 
should be transmitted, undiminished, to fatme 
generations; that the order established and 
the credit acquired should never be impaired; 
that the pensions promised should be paid; 
that the debt so much reduced should be ex- 
tinguished by the full payment of every dollar 
thereof; that the reviving industries should be 
further promoted; and that the commerce, al- 
ready so gteat, should be steadily encouraged. 

2. The Constitution of the United States is a 
supreme law, and not a mere contract; out <rf 
Confederate States it made a soverei^ Nation. 
Some powers are denied to the Nation, while 
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others are denied to States; but the boundary 
between the powers delegated and those re- 
served is to be determined by the National 
and not the State tribunals. 

3. The work of popular education is one left 
to the care of the several States, but it is the 
duty of the National Government to aid that 
work to the extent of its constitutional ability. 
The intelligence of the Nation is but the ag^ 

fregate of the intelligence in the several 
tates: and the destiny of the Nation must be 
fuided, not by the genius of any one State, 
ut by the average genius of all. 

4. The Constitution wiseljr forbids Con- 
gress to make any law respecting an establish- 
cieut of religion; but it is idle to hope that the 
Nation can be protected against the influence 
of sectarianism while each State is exposed to 
its domination. We, therefore, recommend 
that the Constitution be so amended as to lay 
the same prohibition upon the legislature of 
each State, to forbid the appropriation of pub- 
lic funds to the support of sectarian schools. 

5. Wereaflfirmthe belief, avowed in 1876, 
that the duties levied for the purpose of rev- 
enue should so discriminate as to favor Amer- 
ican labor;that no further grant of the public do- 
main should be made to any railways or 
other corporation; that slavery having per- 
ished in the States, its twin barbarity— polyg- 
amy — must die in the territories; that every- 
where the protection accorded to citizens of 
American birth must be secured to citizens by 
American adoption. That we esteem it the 
duty of Congress to develop and improve our 
water-courses and harbors, but insist that 
further subsidies to private persons or corpo- 
rations must cease. That the obligations of the 
Republic to the men who preserved its integ- 
rity in the day of battle are undiminished by 
the lapse of fifteen years since their final vic- 
tory—to do them perpetual honor is, and 
shall forever be^ the gratehil privilege and sa- 



cred duty of the American people. 

6. Since the authority to regulate immigra- 
tion and intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations rests with the Con- 
gress of the United States and its treaty- 
making powers, the Republican party, regard- 
ing[ the unrestricted immigration of the 
Chinese as an evil of great magnitude, invoke 
the exercise of that power to restrain and limit 
that immigration by the enactment of such 
just, humane, and reasonable provisions aa 
will produce that result 

7. That the purity and patriotism which 
characterized the earlv career of Rutherford 
B. Hayes in peace and war, and which guided 
the thoughts of our immediate predecessors to 
select him as a presidential candidate, have 
continued to inspire him in his career as 
Chief Executive, and that history will accord 
to his administration the honors which are 
due to an efiicient, just, and courteous dis- 
charge of the public business, and will honor 
his interposition between the people and 
proposed partisan laws. 

8. We charge upon the Democratic party 
the habitual sacrifice of patriotism and justice 
to a supreme and insatiable lust for office 
and patronage. That to obtain possession of 
the National and State Governments, and the 
control of place and position, they have ob- 
structed all efforts to promote the purity and 
to conserve the freedom of suffrage; have de- 
vised fraudulent certifications and returns; 
have labored to unseat lawfully-elected mem- 
bers of Congress, to secure, at all hazards, the 
vote of the majority of the States in the House 
of Representatives ;have endeavored to occupy, 
by force and fraud the places of trust given to 
others by the people of Maine, and rescued by 
the courageous action of Maine's patriotic 
sons; have, by methods vicious in principle 
and tjrrannical in practice, attached partisan 
legislation to appropriation bills, upon whose 
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passage the very tncnrementa ofGoverument 
depend; have crushed the rights of the individ- 
tiat; have advocated the principle and sought 
the favor of rebellion against the Na- 
tion, and have endeavored to obliterate the 
sacred memories of the war, and to overcome its 
inestimably valuable results of nationalty, 
personal freedom, and individual equality. 
Equal, steady, and complete enforcement of 
the laws, and protection of all our citizens in 
the enjoyment of all the privileges and im- 
munities guaranteed by the Constitution, are 
the first duties of the Nation. The danger of a 
solid South can only be averted by the faith- 
ful performance of every promise which the 
Nation made to the citizen. The execution of 
the laws, and the punishment of all those who 
violate them, are the only safe methods by 
which an enduring peace can be secured, and 
genuine prosperity established throughout the 
South. Whatever promises the Nation makes, 
the. Nation must perform; and the Nation can 
not with safety relegate this duty to the States. 
The solid South must be divided by the peace- 
ful agencies of the ballot, and all opmions 
must there find free expression; and to this 
end honest voters must oe protected against 
terrorism, violence, or fraud. And we affirm 
it to be the duty and the purpose of the Re- 
publican party to use all legitimate means to 
restore all the States of this Union to the most 
perfect harmony which ma^ be practicable; 
and we submit to the practical, sensible peo- 
ple of the United States to say whether it 
would not be dangerous to the dearest interests 
of our Country, at this time to surrender the 
administration of the National Government to 
a party which seeks to overthrow the existing 
policy,- under which we are so prosperous, and 
tlius bring distrust and confusion where there 
are now order,confidence,and hope. 

o. The Republican party, adhering to a 
principle affirmed by the last National Con- 
vention, of respect for the Constitutional rule 



covering appointments to office, adopts the 
declaration of President Haye8,that the reform 
of the civil service should bie thorough, radical 
and complete. To this end we demand the co- 
operation of the Legislative and Executive 
departments of the Government, and that 
Congress shall so legislate that fitness, ascer- 
tained by proper practical tests, shall admit to 
the public service; and that the power of re- 
moval for cause, with due responsibility for 
the good conduct of subordinates, shall ac- 
company the power of appointment. 



Ifatlonal (Greenback) Platfoi 

Chicago^ Illinois, June p. 

The Civil Government should guarantee the 
divine right of every laborer to the results of 
his toil, Sius enabling the producers of wealth 
to provide themselves with the means ics 
physical comfort, and facilities for mental, 
social, and moral culture; and we conilemn, 
as unworthy of our civilization, the barbarisa 
which imposes upon wealth-producers a state 
of drudgery as the price of a bare animal exist- 
ence. Notwithstanding the enormous increase 
of wealth, the task of the laborer is scarcely 
lightened, the hours of toil are but little short- 
ened, and few -producers are lifted from pov- 
erty into comfort and pecuniary independence: 
The associated monopolies, the Internationa! 
syndicates, and other mcome classes demani 
dear money, cheap labor, and a strong Gov- 
ernment, and, hence, a weak people. Corpo- 
rate control of the volume of money has bee:j 
the means of dividing society into hostile 
classes, of an unjust distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor, and of building tfp monopol'e« 
of associated capital, endowed with jjower to 
confiscate private property. It has kept moner 
scarce; and the scarcity of money enforces 
debt-trade, and public and corporate loans; 
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debt engenders nsnry, and usury ends in the 
bankruptcy of the borrower. Other results are 
—deranged markets, uncertainty in manufac- 
turing enterprises and agriculture, precarious 
and intermittent employment for the laborer, 
industrial war, increasing pauperism and 
crime, and the consequent intimidation and 
disfranchisement of the producer, and a rapid 
declension into corporate feudalism. Therefore 
we declare — 

First That the right to make and issue 
money is a sovereign power, to be maintained 
by the people for their common benefit. The 
delegation of this right to corporations is a 
surrender of the central attribute of sovereignty 
void of Constitutional sanction, and confer- 
ring upon a subordinate and irresponsible 
power an absolute dominion over industry and 
commerce. All money, whether metallic or 
paper, should be issued, and its volume con- 
trolled, by the Government, and not by or 
through banking corporations; and, when so 
issued, should be a full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private. 

Second. That the bonds of the United States 
should not be refunded, but paid as rapidly as 
practicable, according to contract To enable 
the Government to meet these obligations, 
legal tender currency should be substituted 
for the notes of the National banks, the Nation- 
al banking system abolished, and the unlimi- 
ted coinage of silver,a3 well as gold, establish-* 
ed by law. 

Third. That labor should be so protected by 
National and State authrrit^ as to equalize its 
burdens and insure a just distribution of its re- 
sults. The eight hour law of Congress should be 
enforced, the sanitary condition of industrial 
establishments placed under its rigid control, 
the competition of contract convict labor 
abolished, a bureau of labor statistics estab- 
lished, factories, mines, and workshops in- 
spected, the emplojrment of children under 
fourteen years of age forbidden, and wages 



paid in cash. 

Fourth. Slavery bein^ simply dieap labor, 
and cheap labor being simplv ^very, the im- 
portation and presence of Chinese serfs nec- 
essarily tend to brutalize and degrade Ameri- 
can labor; therefore immediate steps should 
be taken to abrogate the Burlingame treaty. 

Fifth. Railroad land grants forfeited by 
reason of non-fulfillment of contract should 
be immediately reclaimed by the Government 
and, henceforth, the .public domain reserved 
exclusively as homes for actual settlers. 

Sixth. It is the duty of Congress to regulate 
inter-state commerce. All lines of commimi- 
cation and transportation should be brought 
under such legislative control as shall secure 
moderate, fair, and uniform rates for passen- 
ger and freight traffic. 

Seventh. We denounce as destructive to 
property and dangerous to liberty the action 
of the old parties m fostering and sustaining 
£[igantic land, railroad, and money corpora- 
tions, and monopolies invested with and ex- 
ercising powers belonging to the Government, 
and yet not responsible to it for the manner 
of their exercise. 

Eighth. That the Constitution, in giving 
Congress the power to borrow money, to de- 
clare war, to raise and support armies^ to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, never intended 
that the men who loaned their money for an 
interest-consideration should be preferred to 
the soldiers and sailors who imperiled their 
lives and shed their blood on land and 
sea in defense of their Country; and we con- 
demn the cruel class legislation of the Repub- 
lican party, which, while professing great 
gratitude to the soldier, has most unjustly 
discriminated against him and in fovor of the 
bondholder. 

Ninth. All property should bear its just 
proportion of taxation, and we demand a 
graduated income tax. 
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Tenth, We denounce as dan^^erons the efforts 
eveiywbere manifest to restrict the right of 
suffrage. 

Eleventh, We are opposed to an increase of 
the standing army in time of peace, and the 
insidious scheme to establish an enormous 
military power under the guise of militia 
laws. 

Twelfth, We demand absolute democratic 
rules for the Government of Congress, placing 
all representatives of the people upon an equal 
footing, and taking awa^from the committees 
a veto power greater than that of the Presi- 
dent 

Thifteenth, We demand a Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
instead of a Government of the bondholder, 
by the bondholder, and for the bondholder; 
and we denounce every attempt to stir up sec- 
tional strife as an effort to conceal monstrous 
crimes against the people. 

Fourteenth, In the furtherance of these 
ends we ask the co-operation of all fair-minded 
people. We have no quarrel with individuals, 
wage no war on classes, but only against vi- 
cious institutions. We are not content to en- 
dure fiuther disciijline from our present actual 
rulers, who, having dominion over money, 
over transportation, over land and labor, over 
the press and the lAachinery of the Govern- 
ment, wield unwarrantable power over our 
institutions and over life and property. 



1880.— Prohlbliion Rerorm Platrorm. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June //. 

The prohibition Reform party of the United 
States, organized, in the name of the people, 
to revive, enforce, and perpetuate in the Gov- 
ernment, the doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence, submit, for the suffraje of all 



good citizens, the followiu^ platform of Na- 
tional reforms and measures: 

In the examination and discussion of the 
temperance question, it has been proven, and 
is an acceptCKl truth, that alchoholic drinks, 
whether fermented, brewed, or distilled, are 
poisonous to the healthy human body, the 
drinking of which is not only needless bet 
hurtful, necessarily tending to form intemperate 
ha bits, increasing ^catlv the number, severity, 
and fatal termination of diseases, weakening 
and deranging the intellect, polluting the af 
fections, hardening the heart and corrupting 
the morals, depriving many of reason and 
still more of its neathml exercise, and annual- 
ly bringing down large numbers to untimely 
graves, producing, in the children of many 
who drink, a predisposition to intemperance, 
insanity, and various bodily and mt^ntal dis> 
eases, causing diminution of strength, feeble- 
ness of vision, fickleness of purpHsse, and pre- 
mature old age, and inducing, in all future 
generationSjdetoriation of moral and physical 
character. Alcoholic drinks are thus the im- 
placable foe of man as an individual. 

First. The legalized importation, manufac- 
ture, and sale of intoxicating drinks minister 
to their use, and teach the erroneous and de- 
structive sentiment that such use is right, thus 
tending to produce and perpetuate the above 
mentioned evils. 

Second, To the home it is an enemy — prov- 
ing itself to be a disturber and destroyer of its 
peace, prosperity, and happiness; taking from 
It the earning of the husband; depriving the 
dependent wife and children of essential food 
clothing, and education; bringing into it pro- 
fanity, abuse and violence; setting at nau^ 
the vows of the marriage altar; breaking up 
the family and sundering the children mm: 
the parents, and thus destro3ring one of the 
most beneficent institutions of our Creator, and 
removing the sure foundation of good Govern- 
ment, National prosperity, and welfare. 
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Third, To tlie community it is equally an 
enemy — pro luciiig vice, demoralization, and 
wickedness; its places of sale being resorts of 
gaming, lewdness, and debauchery, and the 
hiding place of those who prey upon society; 
counteracting the efficacy of religious eflfort, 
and of all means of intellectual elevation, 
moral purity, social happiness,and the eternal 
good of mankind, without rendering any 
counteracting or compensating benefits: being 
ill its influence and effect evil and only evil, 
and that continually. 

Fourth, To the State it is equally an enemy — 
legislative inquiries, judicial investigations, 
and official reports of all penal, reformatory, 
and dependent institutions, showing that the 
manufacture and sale of such beverages is the 
promoting cause of intemperance, crime, and 
paup>erismand of demands upon the public and 
private charity, imposing the larger part oftax- 
Htion, (. . alyzmgthrifl, industry, manufactures, 
and commercial life; which, but for it, would 
be unnecessary: disturbing the peace of streets 
and highways; filling prisons and poor-houses; 
corrupting politics, legislation, and the execu- 
tion of the laws; shortening lives; diminishing 
'health, industry, and productive power in man- 
ufactures and art; and is manin^stly unjust as 
well as injurious to the community upon which 
it is imposed, and is contrary to all ^ust views 
of civil liberty, as well as a violation of the 
fundamental maxim of our common law, to 
use your own property or liberty so as not to 
injure others. 

Fifth, It is neither right nor politic for the 
State to afford legal protection to any traffic 
or any system which tends to waste the re- 
sources, to corrupt the social habits, and to 
destroy the health and lives of the people; that 
the importation, manufacture, and sale of in- 
toxicating beverages is proven to be inimical 
to the true interests of the individual home, 
community, and state, and destructive to the 
orvier and welfare of society, and ought, there- 



fore, 
ited. 



to be classed among crimes to be prohib- 

Sixth, In this time of profound peace at 
home and abroad, the entire separation of the 
General Government from the drink-traffic, 
and its prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
territories, and in all places and ways over 
which, " under the Constitution, Congress has 
control and power, is a political issue of the first 
importance to the peace and prosperity of the 
Nation. There can be no stable peace and 
protection to personal liberty, life, and prop- 
erty, until secured by National or State con- 
stitutional provisions, enforced by adequate 
laws. 

Seventh, All legitimate industries require 
deliverance from the taxation and loss which 
the liquor traffic imposes upon them; and fi- 
nancial or other legislation could not accom- 
plish so much to increase production and cause 
a demand for labor, and, as a result, for the 
comforts of living, as the suppression of this 
traffic would bring to thousands of homes as 
one of its blessings. 

Eighth, The administration of the Gov- 
ernment and the execution of the laws are 
through political parties; and we arraign the 
Republican party, which has beeir in contin- 
uous power m the Nation for twenty years, as 
being false to duty, as false to loudly-pro- 
claimed principles of equal justice to all and 
special favors to none, and of protection to the 
weak and dependent, insensible to the mis- 
chief which the trade in liquor has constantly 
inflicted upon industry, trade, commerce, and 
the social happiness of the people; that 5,652 
distilleries, 3,030 breweries, and 175,266 places 
for the sale of these poisonous liquors, involv- 
ing an annual waste to the Nation of one mill- 
ion five hundred thousand dollars, and the 
sacrifice of one hundred thousand lives, have, 
under its legislation, grown up and been fostered 
as a legitimate source of revenue; that dur- 
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ing its hittonr, six Territories liave been or- 
ganized and five States been admitted into the 
Union, with constitutions provided and ap- 
provea by Congress, but the prohibition of this 
debasinfl^ and destructive traffic has not been 
}>rovided, nor even the people given, at the 
time of admission, power to forbid it in any one 
of them. Its history further shows, that not 
in a single instance has aii original prohibitory 
lawjbeeii passed by any State that was controlled 
by it, while in four States, so govenied, the 
laws found on its advent to power have been 
repealed. At its National convention in 1872, 
it declared, as part of its party faith, that "it 
disapproves of the resort to unconstitutional 
laws for the purpose of removing evils, by in- 
terference with rights not surrendered by the 
people to either the State or National Govern- 
ment," which, the author of this plank 
says, was adopted by the platform committee 
with the full and implicit understanding that 
its purpose was the discountenancing of all so- 
called temperance, prohibitory, and Sunday 
laws. 

JW«/A.Wearraign,also,the Democratic par^ 
as unfaithful and unworthy of reliance on this 
question; for, although not clothed with power, 
but occupying the relation of an opposition 
party during twenty years past, stxon§ in 
numbers and organization, it has allied itself 
with liquor-traffickers, and become, in all the 
States of the Union, their special political de- 
fenders, and its National convention in 1876, 
as an article of its political faith, declared 
against prohibition and just laws in restraint 
of the trade in drink, by sajrine it was opposed 
to what it was pleased to call "'all sumptuary 
laws." The National party has been dumb on 
this question. 

'Tenth. Drink-traffickers, having the his- 
tory and experience of all ages, climes, and 
conditions of men, declaring their business 
destructive of all good— finding no support in 
the Bible, morals, or reason— appeal to mis- 



applied law for their justification, and intrench 
themselves behind the evil elements of politi- 
cal party for defense, party tactics and party 
inertia become battling forces, protecting this 
eviL 

Eleventh. In view of the foregoing facts 
and history, we cordially invite all votei^, 
without regard to former party affiliations, to 
unite with us in the use of the ballot for the 
abolition of the drinking system, under the 
authority of our National and State Govern- 
ments. We also demand, as a right, that 
women, having the privileges of citizens in 
other respects, be clothed with the ballot for 
their protection, and as a rightful means for 
the proper settlement of the liquor question. 

Twelfth, To remove the apprehension of 
some who allege that a loss of public revenue 
would follow the suppression of the direct 
trade, we confidently point to the experience 
of governments abroad and at home, "which 
shows that thrift and revenue from the con- 
sumption of legitimate manufactures and com- 
merce have so largely followed the abolition of 
drink as to fully supply all loss of liquor taxes. 

Thirteenth We recognize the good provi- 
dence of Almighty God, who has preserved 
and prospered us as a Nation; and, asking for 
His bpirit to guide us to ultimate success, we 
all look for i^ relying upon His omnipotent 



1880.— Demoeratle Platform, 

Cincinnati t Ohio, June 22, 
The Democrats of the United States, In con- 
vention assembled, declare: 

First, We pledge ourselves anew to the 
Constitutional doctrines and traditions of the 
Democratic partv, as illustrated by the teach- 
ings and examples of a long line of Democratic 
statesmen and patriots, and embodied in the 
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platfonn of tHe last National Convention of 
the party. 

Second. Opposition to centralization, and to 
the dangerous spirit of encroachment which 
tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism; no 
sumptuaiT laws; separation of the cnurch and 
state for the good of each; common schools fos- 
tered and protected. 

Third, Home rule; honest money, consist- 
ing of §old and silver, and paper, convertible 
into com on demand; the strict maintenance 
of the public faith, State and National; and a 
tariflFfor revenue ovAy\ the subordination of 
the military to the civil power; and a general 
and thorough reform of the civil service. 

Fourth. The right to a free ballot is a right 
preservative of all rights; and must and shall 
be maintained in every part of the United 
States. 

Fifth. The existing administration is the 
representative of conspiracy only; and its claim 
of right to surround the ballot boxes with 
troops and deputy marshals, to intimidate and 
obstruct the elections, and the unprecedented 
use of the veto to maintain its corrupt and des- 
potic power, insults the people and imperils 
their institutions. We execrate the course of 
this administration in making places in the 
civil service a reward for political crime; and 
demand a reform by statute, which shall make 
it forever impossible for a defeated candidate 
to bribe his way to the seat of a usurper by 
billeting villains upon the people. 

Sixth. The great fraud of 1876—7, by 
which, upon a false count of the electoral 
votes of two States, the candidate defeated at 
the polls was declared to be President, and, for 
the nrst time in American history, the will of 
the people was set aside under a threat of mil- 
itary violence, struck a deadly blow at our sys- 
tem of Representative Government The Dem- 



ocratic party, to preserve the Country from the 
horrors of civil war, submitted for the time,in 
the firm and patriotic belief that the people 
would punish the crime in i88a This issne 
precedes and dwarfs every other. It imposes 
a more sacred duty upon the people of the 
Union than ever addressed the consciences of 
a Nation of freemen. 

Seventh, The resolution of Samuel J. Tit 
den, not again to be a candidate for the ex- 
alted place to which he was elected by a mar 
jority of his countrymen, and from which he 
was excluded by the leaders of the Republican 
party, is received by the Democrats of the 
united States with deep sensibility^ and 
they declare their confidence in his wisdom, 
patriotism, and integrity unshaken by the as- 
saults of the common enemy; and they further 
assure him that he is followed into the retire- 
ment he has chosen for himself by the sympa- 
thy and respect of his fellow-cilizens, wno re- 
gard him as one who, by elevating the stand- 
ard of the public morality, and adorning and 
purifying tne public service, merits the lasting 
gratitude of his Country and his party. 

Eighth, Free ships, and a living chance for 
American commerce upon the seas; and on 
the land, no discrimination in favor of trans- 
portation lines, corporations, or monopolies. 

Ninth, Amendments of the Burlingame 
treaty: no more Chinese immigration, except 
for travel, education, and foreign commerce^ 
and, therein, carefully guarded. 

Tenth, Public money and public credit 
for public purposes solely, and public land for 
actual settlers. 

Eleventh. The Democratic party is the friend 
of labor and the laboring man, and pledges 
itself to protect him alike against the oonno- 
rants and the commune. 

Twelfth. We connatulate the Cotmtnr 
upon the honesty and thrift of a Democratic 
Con^resSi which has reduced ^% public OR- 
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penditure |to,ooo,ooo a year; upon the contin- 
uatiou of prosperity at home and the National 
honor abroad; and, above all, upon the prom- 
ise of such a change in the administration of 
the Government as shall insure a genuine 
and lasting refoim in every department of the 
public service. 



Tlrgrinia Republican. 

{^Adopted A ugust //.] 
Whereas^ It is proper that when the people 
assemble in Convention they should avow 
distinctly tlie pnncii)Ies of Government on 
which they stand; now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved^ That we, the Republicans of Vir- 
ginia, hereby make a declaration of our alle- 
giance and adhesion to the principles of the 
Republican party of the Country, and our 
determination to stand squarely by the organ- 
ization of the Republican parly of Virginia, 
always defending it a.t^ainst the assaults of all 
persons or parties whatsoever. 

Second, Ihat amongst the principles of the 
Republican party none is of more vital import- 
ance to the welfare and interest of the Country 
in all its parts than that which pertains to the 
sancity of Government contracts. It therefore 
becomes the special duty and province of the 
Republican parly of Virginia to guard and 
protect the credit of our time-honored State, 
which has been besmirched with repudiation, 
or received with distrust,by the gross misman- 
agement of various factions of Uie Democratic 
party, which have controlled the legislation 
of the State. 

Third, That the Republican party of Vir- 
ginia hereby pledges itself to redeem the 
State from the discredit that now hangs over 
her, in regard to her just obligations for money 
loaned her for constructing her internal im- 
provements and charitable institutions, which, 
permeating every quarter of the State, bring 
benehts of far greater value than their cost to 



our whole people, and we in the most solemn 
form pledge the Republican party of the State 
to the full payment of the whole debt of the 
State, less the one-third set aside as jnsUj 
falling on West Virginia; that the industries 
of the Country should be fostered through 
protective laws, so as to develop our own re- 
sources, employ our own labor, create a home 
market, enhance values, and promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. 

Fourth, That the public school system of 
Virginia is the creature of the Republican 
party, and we demand that every dollar tlic 
Constitution dedicates to it shall be sacredly 
applied thereto as a means of educating the 
children of the State, without regard to con- 
dition or race. 

Fifth, That the elective frandiise as an 
equal ri^ht should be based on manhood 

Sualification, and that we fiavor the repeal d 
le requirements of the prepayment of the capi- 
tation tax as a prerequisite to the franchise as 
opposed to the Constitution of the Unitcu 
States,and in violation of the condition where- 
by the State was readmitted as a memba- of 
our Constitutional Union, as well as agaiust 
the spirit of the Constitution; but demand the 
imposition of the capitation tax as a source of 
revenue for the support of tlie public schools 
without its disfranchising effects. 

Sixth, That we favor the repeal of the dis- 
qualification for the elective franchise by i 
conviction of petty larceny, and of the infa- 
mous laws which place it in the power of a sin- 
gle justice of the peace (oft times being more 
corrupt than the criminal before him) to dis- 
franchise his fellow-man. 

Seventh, Finally, that we urge the repeil 
of the barbarous law p>ermitting the impos;rloc 
of stripes as degrading and inhuman, contrary 
to the genius of a true and enlightened people, 
and a relic of barbarism. 

[The Convention considered it inexpcdiart 
to nominate candidates for State officers. 1 
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Tlririnl* Be«4| aster* 

[Adopted June -?.] 

First, We recognize our obligation to sup- 
port the institution for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, the lunatic asylum, the public free 
schools and the Government out of the reve- 
nues of the State; and we do deprecate and 
denounce that policy of ring rule and subor- 
dinated sovereignty which lor years borrowed 
money out of the banks at hieh rates of inter- 
est for the discharge of these paramount 
trusts, while our revenues were left the prey of 
commercial exchanges, available to the State 
only at the option of speculators and syndi- 
cates. 

Second, We reassert our purpose to settle 
and adjust our State obligations on the princi- 
ples of tlie "Bill to re-establish public cre<lit,'* 
known as the "Riddleberger b.ll,*' passed by 
the last General Assembly and vetoed by the 
Governor. We maintain that this measure re- 
cognizes tlie just debt of Virginia.in this, that it 
assumes two-thirds of all the money Virginia 
borrowed, and sets aside the other third to 
West Virginia to be dealt with by her in her 
own way and at her own pleasure; that it 
places those of her creditors who have received 
but six per cent installments of interest in 
nine years upon an exact equality with those 
who by corrupt agencies were enabled to ab- 
sorb and monopolize our means of payment; 
that it agrees to pay such rate of interest on 
our securities as can with certainty be met out 
of the revenues of the State, and that it con- 
tains all the essential features of finality. 

Third, We reassert our adherence to the 
Constitutional requirements for the "equal 
and uniform" taxation of property, exempting 
none except that specified by the Constitution 
and used exclusively for "religious, charitable 
and educational purposes." 

Fourth, We reassert that the paramount 
obligation of the various w orks of internal im- 



provement is to the people of the State, by 
whose authority they were created, by whose 
money they were constructed, and by whose 
grace they live; and it is enjoined upon our 
Representative and Executive oflBcers to en- 
force the discharge of that duty; to insure to 
our people such rates, facilities and connec- 
tions as will protect every industry and inter- 
est against discrimination, tend to the devel- 
opment of oiu" agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, encourage the investment of active 
capital in manufactures and the profitable 
employment of labor in industrial enterprises, 
grasp for our city and our whole State those 
advantages to which by their geographical 
position they are entitled, and fulfil all the 
great public ends for which they were de- 
signed! 

Fifth, The Readjusters hold the right to a 
free ballot to be the right preservative of all 
rights, and that it should be maintained in 
every State in the Union. We believe the 
capitation tax restriction upon the suffrage in 
Virginia to be in conflict with the XlVth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. We believe that it is a violation of 
that condition of reconstruction wherein the 
pledge was given not so to amend our State 
Constitution as to deprive any citizen or class 
of citizens of a right to vote, except as pun- 
ishment for such crimes as are felony at com- 
mon law. We believe such a prerequisite to 
voting to be contrary to the genius oi our in- 
stitutions, the very foundation of which is 
representation as antecedent to taxation. We 
know that it has been a failure as a measure 
for the collection of revenue, the pretended 
reason for its invention in 1876, and we know 
the base, demoralizing and dangerous uses to 
whidi it has been prostituted. We know it 
contributes to the increase of monopoly pow- 
er, and to corrupting the voter. For tnese 
and other reasons we adhere to the purpose 
hitherto expressed to provide more cffiectual 
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legislation for the collection of this tax, ded- 
icated by the Constitution to the public free 
schools, and to abolish it as a qualification for 
and restriction upon suffrage. 

Sixth, The Readjusters congratulate the 
whole people of Virginia on the progress of 
the last few years in developing mineral re- 
sources and promoting manufacturing enter- 
prises in the State, and they declare their pnr- 
Eose to aid these great and growing industries 
y all proper and essential legislation, State 
and Federal. To this end they will continue 
their efforts in behalf of more cordial and fra- 
ternal relations between the sections and States 
and especially for that concord and harmony 
which will make the Country to know how 
earnestly and sincerely Virginia invites all 
men into her borders as visitors or to become 
citizens without fear of social or political os- 
tracism; that every man, from whatever section 
of the Country, shall enjoy the fullest freedom 
of thought, speech, politics, and religion, and 
that the State which first formulated these 
principles as fundamental in free Government 
IS yet the citadel for their exercise and pro- 
tection. 



Tlrylnla Demoeraile. 

{^Adopted August ^.] 

The Conservative Democratic party of Vir- 
ginia — ^Democratic in its Federal relations and 
Conservative in its State policy — assembled in 
convention, in view of the present condition 
of the Union and of this Commonwealth, for the 
clear and distinct assertion of its political 
principles, doth declare that we adopt the fol- 
lowing articles of political faith: 

First, Equality of right and exact justice to 
all men, special privileges to none; freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 



the person under the protectioii of the habeas 
corpus; of trial by juries impartially selected, 
ana of a pure, upright and non-partisan ju- 
diciary; elections t>y the people, free from force 
or fraud of citizens or of the military and dvil 
officers of Government; and the selection for 
public offices of those who are honest and best 
fitted to fill them; the support of the State 
Governments in all their rights as the most 
competent administrations of oar domestic 
concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies; and the preservation of 
the General Government in its whole Consti- 
tutional vigor as the best sheet-anchor of onr 
peace at home and onr safety abroad. 

Second. That the maintenance of the public 
credit of Virginia is an essential means to the 
promotion of her prosperity. We condemn 
repudiation in every shape and form as a blot 
upon her honor, a blow at her permanent 
welfare, and an obstacle to her progress in 
wealth, influence and power; and mat we will 
make every effort to secure a settiement of the 
public debt, with the consent of her crediton» 
which is consistent with her honor and dic- 
tated b^r justice and sound public policy; that 
it is eminently desirable and proper that the 
several classes of the debt now existing should 
be unified, so that equality, which is equity, 
mav control in the annual payment of interest 
and the ultimate redemption of the principal; ^ 
that, with a view of securing snch equality, we 
pledge our party to use all lawful authon^ to 
secure a settlement of the State debt so that 
there shall be but one class of the public 
debt; that we will use all lawfhl and Constitu- 
tional means in our power to secure a settle- 
ment of the State debt upon the basis of a 3 
per cent bond, and that the Conservative- 
Democratic party pledges itself, as a part of its 
polic:p, not to increase the present rate of 
taxation. 

Third. That we will uphold, in its lull Con- 
stitutional integrity and efficiency, our pnbtio* 
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•chool system for the education of both white 
and colored children — a system inaugurated 
by the Constitution of the State and estab- 
lished by the action of the Conservative party 
years before it was required by the Constitu- 
tion; and will take the most effectual means 
for the faithful execution of the same by ap- 
plying to its support all the revenues set apart 
for that object by the Constitution or other- 
wise. 

Fourth, Upon this declaration of principles 
we cordially invite the co-operation of all 
Conservative Democrats, whatever may have 
been or now are their views upon the public 
debt, in the election of the nominees of this 
Convention and in Uie niair.teiiance of the 
supremacy of the Democratic party in this 
State. 

Resolved^ furthef^ That any intimation^ 
coming from any quarter, that the Conserva- 
tive-Democratic party of Virginia has been, is 
now, or proposes to be, opposed to an honest 
ballot, and a fair count, is a calumny upon 
the State of Virginia as unfounded in fact as it 
is dishonorable to its authors. 

That special efforts have been made to foster 
and encourage the agricultural, mechanical, 
mining, maimfacturing, and other industrial 
interests of the State. 

That, in common with all good citizens of 
the Unibn, we reflect with deep abhorrence 
upon the crime of the man who aimed a blow 
at the life of the eminent citizen who was 
called by the Constitutional voice of fifty 
xnillions of people to be the President of the 
United States; and we tender to him and to his 
friends the sympathy and respect of this Con- 
vention and of those we represent, in this 
^rreat calamity, and our hearty desire for his 
complete restoration to health and return to 
the dischai^ of his important duties, for the 
welfare andhonor of our conmion Country. 



If atlomal €oiiTentloBm» 



Republican, 
1856— Philadelphia. 
i86o--Chicago. 
1864— Baltimore. 
1868— Chicago. 
1872— Philadelphia. 
1876 — Cincinnati 
1880— Chicago. 
1884— Chicago. 
i883— Chicago. 



Democrat. 
1 856— -CincinnatL 
1 860— Charleston. 
1864— Chicago. 
1868— New York. 
1872— Cincinnati 
1876— St I/>uis. 
1880 — Cincinnati 
1884— Chicago. 
i888-^t Louia. 



BAII.WAT CONSTRVCTIOBT. 



Nbw I^inbs For 1887— 1888. 



The Bngineering News says: The mUeage of the new 
railway lines completed and under way in the Sta«.es 
and Territories of the Rocky Mountain region ^ud 
Pacific coast is summarized in the following table; 

In pfo- Located 
Track laid gress of and under »'a- 
Slates, 1886-1887. construction, way, jecttd, 

Wyoming . . . 131,115 ... ^5 ... 

Montana . . . 16,616 157 55 i^ 

Idaho 11,440 19 47 ' 80 

Washington. 171,975 136 315 560 

Oregon 4,345 161 a9S 400 

California. . 274,377 598 7IS 54^ 

Nevada ... 160 , . 

Utah 6 !S 330 300 

Colorado . . . 43,948 39 $38 8^ 

New Mexico . . 3,553 71 994 ... 
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ISSS.— RepnbllcaB Platform. 

Chicago^ June 21st, 

The Republicans of the United States, as- 
sembled by their delegates in National Con- 
vention, pause on the threshold of their pro- 
ceedings to honor the memory of their first 
great leader, the immortal champion of liber- 
ty and the rights of the People — ^Abraham 
Lincoln; and to cover also with wreaths of 
imperishable remembrance and gratiUide the 
heroic names of later leaders, who have been 
more recently called away from our councils- 
Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan.Conkling. May 
their memories be faithfully cherished. 

We also recall with our greetings and with 
prayer for his recovery the name of one of our 
living heroes whose memory will be treasured 
in the history both of Republicans and of the 
Republic — the name of that noble soldier and 
favorite child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 

In the spirit of those great leaders, and our 
own devotion to human liberty; and with that 
hostility to all forms of despotism and oppres- 
sion which is the fundamental idea of the Re- 
publican party, we send fraternal congratula- 
tions to our fellow Americans of Brazil upon 
their great act of emancipation, which com- 
pleted the abolition of slavery throughout the 
two American continents. We earnestly hope 
that we may soon congratulate our fellow-citi- 
zens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery 
of home rule for Ireland. 

We afl&rm our unswerving devotion to the 
National Constitution and to the indissoluble 
Union of the States; to the autonomy reserved 
to the States under the Constitution: to the 
personal rights and liberties of citizens in all 
the States and Territories in the Union; and 
especially to the supreme and sovereign right 
of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or 
foreign bom, white or black, to cast one free 
ballot in public elections, and to have that 
ballot duly counted. We hold a free and hon- 
est popular ballot, and the just and equal rep- 



resentation of all the People, to be the fonn- 
dation of our Republican Govenimeut, and 
demand effective legislation to secure the in- 
tegrity and purity of elections, which are the 
foundation of all public authority. We charge 
that the present Administration and the Dem- 
ocratic majority in Congress owe their exist- 
ence to the suppression of the ballot by t 
criminal nullification of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the 
American system of protection. We protest 
against its destruction proposed by the Presi- 
dent and his party. They serve the interests 
of Europe: we will support the interests of 
America. We accept the issue and confidently 
appeal to the People for their judgment. Tbe 
protective system must be maintained. It^ 
abandonment has always been followed bv 
general disaster to all interests, except tho>t 
of the usurer and the sheriff. We denounce the 
Mills bill as destructive to the general busi- 
ness, the labor and the farming interests of 
the Country, and we heartily indorse the con- 
sistent and patriotic actions of the Republican 
Representatives in Congress in opposing its 
passage. 

We condemn the proposition of the Dcmo^ 
cratic party to place wool on the free list, ani 
we insist that the duties thereon shall be ad- 
justed and maintained so as to furnish fnH 
and adequate protection to that industry. 

The Republican party would affect all neei- 
ed reduction of the National revenue by re- 
pealing the taxes on tobacco, which are as 
annoyance and burden to agriculture, and the 
tax upon spirits used in the arts and for nte- 
chanical purposes; and by such revision of 
the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of 
such articles as are produced by our People, 
the production of which gives employment to 
our labor.and release from import duties tiio« 
articles of foreign production (except luxnriesi 
the like of which can not be produced * 
home. If there shall still remain a lazstf 
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revenue than is requisite for the wants of the 
Government, we favor the entire repeal of in- 
ternal taxes, rather than the surrender of any 
gart of our protective system at the joint be- 
est of the whisky trusts and the agents of 
foreign manufacturers. 

We declare our hostility to the introduc- 
tion into this Country of foreign contract la- 
bor, and of Chinese labor, alien to our civili- 
zation and our Constitution, and we demand 
the rigid enforcement of the existing laws 
against it, and favor such immediate Legisla- 
tion as will exclude such labor from our 
shores. 

We declare our opposition to all combina- 
tions of capital organize<i in trusts or other- 
wise, to control arbitrarily the condition of 
trade among our citizens; and we recommend 
to Congress, and the State Legislatures, in 
their respective jurisdictions, such Legislation 
as will prevent the execution of all schemes 
to oppress the People by undue charges on 
their supplies, or by uniust rates for the 
transportation of their products to market We 
approve the Legislation by Congress to pre- 
vent alike unjust burdens and unfair discrim- 
inations between the States. 

We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the 
public lands of the United States to be home- 
steads for American citizens and settlers, not 
aliens, which the Republican party established 
in 1862, against the persistent opposition of 
the Democrats in Congress, and which has 
brought our great Western domain into such 
magnificent development The restoration of 
unearned land grants to the public domain 
for the use of actual settlers, which was begun 
under the Administration of President Artliur, 
should be continued. We deny that the Dem- 
ocratic party has ever restored one acre to the 
People, but declare that by the joint action of 
K^epublicans and Democrats about fifty million 
of acres of unearned lands originally granted 
for the construction of railroacfi have been re- 



stored to the public domain, in pursuance of 
the condit ons inserted by the Republican 
party in the original grants. We charge the 
Democratic Administration with failure to ex- 
ecute the laws securing to settlers titles to 
their homesteads, and \\ith using appropria- 
tions made for that purpose to harass the in- 
nocent settlers with spies and prosecutions 
under false pretense of exposing frauds and 
vindicating tiie law. 

The Government by Con«:^ess of the Terri- 
tories is based upou necessity only, to the end 
that they may become States in the Union; 
therefore, whenever tlie conditions of popula- 
tion, material resources, public intelligence 
and morality are such as to secure a stable lo- 
cal Government tlierein, the People of such 
Territories should be permitted, as a right in- 
herent in them, to form for themselves con- 
stitutions and State Governments and be ad- 
mitted into the Union. Pending the prepara- 
tion for Statehood, all officers thereof should 
be selected from the bona fide lesidents and 
citizens of the Territory wherein they are to 
serve. South Dakota should of ri<lit be im- 
mediately admitted as a State in the Union, 
under the Constitution framed and a-Iopted by 
the People, and we heartily indorse the action 
of the Republican Senate in twice passing bills 
for her acmiission. The refusal of the iSemo- 
cratic House of Representatives, for partisan 
purposes, to favorably consider these bills, is 
a willful violation of the sacred American 
principle of local self-government, and merits 
the condemnation of all just men. The pend- 
ing bills in the Senate for acts to enable the 
People of Washington, North Dakota, and 
Montana Territories to form Constitutions and 
establish State Governments should be passed 
without unnecessary delay. The Republican 
party pledges itself to do all in its power to 
facilitate the admission of the Temtor-.es of 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona 
to the enjoyment of self-government as States, 
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tnch of them as are now qualified, as soon as 
possible, and tbe others as soou as they may 
become so. 

The political power of the Mormon Church 
in the Territories, as exercised in the past, is a 
menace to free institutions too dangerous to be 
lonff suffered. Therefore, we pledge the Re- 
puUican party to appropriate Xegislation as- 
serting the sovereignty of the Nation in all 
Territories where the same is questioned, aud 
in furtherance of that end to place upon the 
statute books Legislation stringent enough to 
divorce the political from the ecclesiastical 
power, and thus stamp out the attendant 
wickedness of polygamy. 

The Republican party is in favor of the use 
of botii gold and silver as money,and condemns 
the policy of the Democratic Administration 
in its efiforts to demonetize silver. 

We demand the reduction of letter postage 
to one cent per ounce. 

In a Republic like ours, where the citizen is 
the sovereign and the official the servant, 
where no power is exercised except by the will 
of the People, it is important that the sover- 
eign—the People — should possess intelligence. 
The free school is the promoter of that intelli- 
gence which is to preserve us a free Nation; 
therefore, the State or Nation, or both com- 
bined^ ^ould support free institutions of 
learning, sufficient to afford to every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity of a 
good common school education. 

We earnestly recommend that prompt action 
be taken by Confess in the enactment of such 
Legislation as will best secure the rehabilita- 
tion of our American Merchant Marine, and 
we protest against the passage by Congress of 
a fr«e ship bill, as calculated to work injustice 
to labor b v lessening the wages of those en- 
gaged in preparing the materials^ as well as 
uiose directly employed in our ship-yards. We 
demand appropriations for the early rebuild- 



ing of our Navy; for the constmctjon of coast 
fortifications and modem ordnance, and other 
approved modem means of defense for the 
protection of our defenseless harbors and 
cities; for the payment of just pensions to our 
soldiers; for necessary worl^ of National im- 
portance in the improvement of harbors and 
channels of internal, coastwise, and foreign 
commerce; for the encouragement of the ship- 
ping interests of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacif- 
ic States, as well as for the pa^^ent of the 
maturing public debt This policy will give 
employment to our labor, activity to our va- 
rious industries, increase the security of our 
Country, promote trade, open new and direct 
markets for our produce, and cheapen the cost 
of transportation. We affirm this to be £tf 
better for our Country than the Democratic 
policy of loaning the Government monej 
without interest to **pet banks." 

The conduct of foreign affairs by the pres- 
ent Administration has been distinguished bj 
its inefficiency and its cowardice. Having 
withdrawn from the Senate all pending treaties 
effected by .Republican Administration for the 
removal of foreign burdens and restnctioas 
upon our commerce and for its extension into 
better markets, it has neither effected nor pro- 
posed any others in their stead. * Professing 
adherence to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen 
with idle complacency the extension of foreign 
influence in Central America, and of foreign 
trade ever3rwhere among^ our neighbors. It has 
refused to charter, sanction, or encourage any 
American organization for constructing the 
Nicara^;ua Canal.a work of vital importance to 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, and 
of our National influence in Central and South 
America, and necessary for the development 
of trade with our Pacific Territory, with South 
America, and with the Islands and further 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 

We arraign the present I>emooratic Admin- 
istration for its weak and unpatriotic twt 
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ment of the fisheries question, and its pusil- 
lanimous surrender of the essential privileges 
to which our fishing vessels are entitled in 
Canadian ports under the treaty of 1818, the 
reciprocal maritime Legislation of 1830, and 
the comity of Nations, and which Canadian 
fishing vessels receive in the ports of the United 
States. We condemn the policy of the present 
Ai.ministration and the Democratic majority 
in Congress toward our fisheries as unfriendly, 
and conspicuously unpatriotic, and as tendins^ 
to destroy a valuable National industry, and 
an indispensable resource of defense against a 
foreign enemy. 

The name of American applies alike to all 
citizens of the Republic, and imposes upon all 
alike the same obligations of ooedience to the 
laws. At the same time that citizenship is 
and must be the panoply and safeguard of 
him who wears it, and protect him, whether 
high or low, rich or poor, in his civil rights. 
It should and must afford him protection at 
home, and follow and protect him abroad in 
-whatever land he may be on a lawful errand. 

The men who abandoned the Republican 
party in 1884, and continue to aohere to the 
Democratic party, have deserted not only the 
cause of honest Government, of sound finan- 
ces, of freedom and purity of the ballot, but 
especially have deserted the cause of reform 
in the civil service. We will not fail to keep 
our pledges because they have broken theirs, 
or because their candidate has broken his. 
We, therefore, repeat our declaration of 1884, 
to- wit: "The reform of the civil service, au- 
spiciously begun under the Republican Admin- 
istration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already estab- 
lished by law, to all the grades of the service 
to which it is applicable. The spirit and pur- 
pose of the reform should be observed in all 
Bxecutive appointments, and all laws at vari- 
ance with the object of existing reform Legis- 
lation should be repealed, to the end that the 



danger to free institutions which lurk in the 
power of official patronage may be wisely and 
effectively avoided." 

The gratitude of the Nation to the defenders 
of the Union can not be measured by laws. 
The Legislation of Congress should conform 
to the pledges made by a loyal Peopie, and 
be so enlarged and extended as to provide 
against the possibility that any man who hon- 
orably wore the Federal uniform shall become 
an inmate of an almshouse, or dependent upon 

Srivate charity. In the presence of an over- 
owing Treasury it would be a public scandal 
to do less for ftiose whose valorous service 

Preserved the Government We denounce tlie 
ostile spirit shown by President Cleveland in 
his numerous vetoes of measures for pension 
relief and the action of the Democratic House 
of Representatives in refusing even a coufiid- 
eration of general pension Legislation. 

In support of the principles herewith enui:- 
ciated we invite the co-operaton of patriotic 
men of all parties, and especially of all work- 
ingmen whose prosperity is seriously threat- 
ened by the free-trade policy of the present 
Administration. 

The first concern of all good government is 
the virtue and sobriety of me People and the 
purity of the home. The Republican party 
cordially sympatliizes with all wise and w»dl- 
directed efforts for the promotion of temper- 
ance and morality. 



ISSS.— ProhibltloB Platfonn* 

Indianapolis^ May $1. 

^'Preamble: The Prohibition party, in Na- 
tional Convention assembled, acknowledging 
Almighty God as the sourte of all power in 
government, do hereby declare: 

"i. That the manufacture, importation, ex* 
portation, transportation and sale of alcohol* 
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ic beverages should be made public crimes, 
atid prohibited as such. 

"2. That such Prohibition must be secured 
through Amendments of our National and 
State Constitutions, enforced hy adequate laws 
adeq^uately supported by Administrative Au- 
thority; and to this end the organization of 
the Prohibition party is imperatively de- 
manded in State and Nation, 

"3. That any form of license, taxation, or 
regulation of the Liquor Traffic is contrary to 
good Government; that any party which sup- 
ports regulation, license, or taxation, enters 
into alliance with such Traffic and becomes 
the actual (be of the State's welfare; and that 
we arraign the Republican and Democratic 
parties for their persistent attitude in favor of 
the license iniquity, whereby they oppose the 
demand of the People for Prohibition, and, 
through open complicity with the Liquor 
Crime, defeat the enforcement of law. 

"4. For the immediate abolition of the In- 
ternal Revenue system, whereby our National 
Government is deriving support from our 
greatest National vice. 

**5. That an adequate public revenue being 
necessary, it may properly be raised by import 
duties by an equitable assessment upon the 
property and legitimate business of the Coun- 
try; but import duties should be so reduced 
that no surplus shall be accumulated in the 
Treasury, and that the burdens of taxation 
shall be removed from foods, clothing, and 
other comforts and necessaries of life. 

**6. That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere accident of race, color, sex, or national- 
ity; and that where, from any cause, it has 
been withheld from citizens who are of suita- 
ble age and mentally and morally qualified 
for the exercise of an intelligent ballot, it 
should be restored by the People through the 
Legislatures of the several States on such ed- 
ucational basis as they may deem wise. 

"7. That Civil Service appointment for all 
civil offices, chiefly clerical in their duties, 
•hould be based upon moral, intellectual and 



physical qualifications, and not upon any party 
service or party necessity. 

**8. For the abolition of polygamy and the 
establishment of uniform laws governing mar- 
riage and divorce. 

'*9. For prohibiting all combinations of 
capital to control and to increase the cost of 
products for popular consumption. 

"10. For the preservation and defense of 
the Sabbath as a civil institution, without op- 
pression of any who religiously observe the 
same on any other than the first day of the 
week, 

**ii. That arbitration is the Christian, wise 
and economic method of settling National 
differences, and the same method should, by 
judicious Legislation, be applied to the settle- 
ment of disputes between large bodies of em- 
ployes and employers. That the abolition of 
&ie saloon would remove burdens, moral, 
physical, pecuniary and social, which now op- 
press labor and rob it of its earnings, and 
would prove to be a wise and successful way 
of promoting labor reform: and we invite la- 
bor and capital to unite with us for the ac- 
complishment thereof. That monopoly in 
land is a wrong to the People, and the public 
lands should be reserved for actual settlers; 
and that men and women should receive equal 
wages for equal work. 

"12. That our immig^tion laws should be 
so enforced as to prevent the introduction in- 
to our Country of all convicts, inmates of 
other dependent institutions and all others 
physically incapacitated for self-support; and 
that no person should have the ballot in any 
State who is not a citizen of the United States. 

"Recogniziiig and declaring that Prohibition 
of the Liquor Traffic has become the dominant 
issue in National politics, we invite to full 
party fellowship all who on this one dominant 
issue are with us agreed in full belief that this 
party can and will remove sectional differen- 
ces, and promote National unity, and insure 
the best welfare of our entire land." 
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18S8.— Democratic Platform. 

SL LouiSfJune 7. 

The Democratic party of the United States 
in National Convention assembled renews the 
pledge of its fidelity to the Democratic faith 
and reaffirms the platform adopted by its rep- 
resentatives in the convention of 1884, and 
indorses the views adopted by President Cleve- 
land in his last earnest message to Congress 
as the correct interpretation of that platform 
upon the question of tarifif reduction; and also 
indorses the efibrts of our Democratic Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to secure a reduction of 
eiccessive taxation. 

Chief among its principles of party faith are 
the maintenance of an indissoluble Union of 
free and indestructible States, now about to 
enter upon its second century of unexampled 
progress and renown: devotion to a plan of 
government regulated by a written constitu- 
tion strictly specifying every granted power 
and expressly reserving to the States or people 
the entire ungraiited residue of power; the en- 
couragement of a iealous popular vigilance 
directed to all who have been chosen for brief 
terms to enact and execute the laws and are 
charj^ed with the duty of preserving the peace, 
insuring equality, and establishing justice. 

The Democratic party welcomes an exacting 
scrutiny of the administration of the executive 
power, which four years ago was committed to 
Its trust in the election of Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, and it chal- 
lenges the most searching inquiry concerning 
its fidelity and devotion to the pledges which 
then invited the suffrages of the People. Dur- 
ing a most critical period of our financial 
anairs — ^resulting from over taxation, the 
anomalous condition of our currency, and a 
public debt unmatured-it has by the adoption 
of a wise and statesmanlike course not only 
averted disaster, but greatly promoted the 
prosperity of the People. 

Itnas revised the improvident and unwise 



policy of the Republican party touching the 
public domain, and has reclaimed from cor- 
porations and syndicates, alien and domestic, 
and restored to the People nearly 100,000,000 
of acres of valuable lana, to be sacredly held 
as homesteads for our citizens. 

While carefully guarding the interests of the 
people, consistent with the principles of jus- 
tice and equity, it has paid out more for pen- 
sions and bounties to tne soldiers and sailors 
of the Republic than was ever paid before 
during an equal period. 

It has adopted and consistently pursued a 
firm and prudent foreign policy, preserving 
peace with all nations wnile scrupulously 
maintaining all the rights and interests of our 
own Government and People at home and 
abroad. 

The exclusion from our shores of Chinese 
laborers has been effectually secured under 
the provision of a treaty, the operation of 
which has been postponed by the action of a 
Republican majority in the Senate. 

Honest reform in the civil service has been 
inaugurated and maintained by President 
Cleveland, and he has brought the i>ublic ser- 
vice to the highest standard of efl&ciency, not 
only by rule and precept, but by the example 
of his own untiring and unselfish administra- 
tion of public affairs. 

In every branch and department of the 
Government under Democratic control the 
rights and the welfare of all the People have 
been guarded and defended; every public in- 
terest has been protected, and the equity of 
all our citizens before the law, without regard 
to race or color, has been steadfastly main- 
tained. 

Upon this record thus exhibited and upon 
tlie pledge of a continuance to the People of 
tl e benelits of Democracy it invokes a renew- 
al of popular trust by the reelection of a 
Chief Magistrate who has been faithful, able, 
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and pmdent, and invokes in addition to that 
trust the transfer also to the Democracy of the 
entire Legislative Power. 

The Republican party, controlling the Sen- 
ate and resisting in both Houses of Congress a 
reformation of unjust and unequal tax laws — 
which have outlasted the necessities of war 
and are now underminine the abundance of a 
long period of peace — deny to the people 
equality before the law, and the fairness and 
the justice which are their right The cry of 
American labor for a better share in the re- 
wards of industry is stifled with false pretences, 
enterprise is fettered and bound down to home 
markets; capital is discouraged with doubt, 
and unequal, unjust laws can neither be prop- 
erly amended nor repealed. The Democratic 
Sarty will continue, with all the power con- 
ded to it, the struggle to reform these laws 
in accordance with the pledges of its last plat- 
form, indorsed at the ballot-box b^ the suf- 
frages of the people. Of all the mdustrious 
freemen of our land, the immense majority, 
including the tiller of the soil, g^n no advan- 
tage from excessive tax laws, but the price of 
nearly everything they buy is increased by 
the favoritism of an uneqiud system of tax 
legislation. 

All unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 
It is repugnant to the creed of Democracy 
that by such taxation the cost of the necessa- 
ries of life should be unjustifiably increased 
to all our people. Judged by the Democratic 
principles the interests of the People are be- 
trayed when, by imnecessary taxation, trusts 
and combinations are permitted to exist which, 
while unduly enriching the few that combine, 
rob the boay of our citizens by depriving 
them of the benefits of natural competition. 
Every rule of governmental action is violated 
when, through unnecessary taxation, a vast 
•um of money — ^far beyond the needs of an 



economical administration — ^is drawn from 
the People,the channels of trade, and accumu- 
lated as a demoralizing surplus in the Nation- 
al Treasury. 

The money now lying idle in the Federal 
Treasury resulting from superfluous taxation 
amounts to more than $125,000,000, and the 
surplus collected is reaching the sum of more 
than $60,000,000 annually. Debauched by this 
immense temptation, the remedy of the Re- 
publican party is to meet and exhaust by 
extravagant appropriations and expenses, 
whether Constitutional or not, the accu- 
mulation of extravagant taxation. The Dem- 
ocratic policy is to enforce frugality in public 
expense and abolish unnecessary taxation. 

Our established domestic industries and 
enterprises should not and need not be en- 
danfi^ered by the reduction and correction of 
the burdens of taxation. On the contrary, a 
fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with 
due allowance for the difiierence between the 
wages of American and foreign labor, must 
promote and encourage every branch of such 
industries and entexprises bv giving them as- 
surance of an extended market and continuous 
operations. In the interests of American labor, 
which should in no event be neglected, the 
revision of our tax laws contemplated by the 
. Democratic party should promote the advan- 
tage of such labor by cheapening the cost of 
necessaries of life in the home 01 every work- 
ingman and at the same time secure to him 
steady and remunerative employment. 

Upon this question of tarifif reform, so closely 
concerning every phase of our National life, 
and upon every question involved in the prob- 
lem of good g^ovemment, the Democratic 
party submits its principles and professions 
to the intelligent suffirages of the American 
People. 
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PBESIBKimAIi TICKETS FOB IMS. 
Bepabliesii. 

President, Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana; 
Vice President, Levi P. Morton, of New York. 



President, Grovcr Cleveland, of New York; 
Vice President, Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio. 
Prohibition. 
President, Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey; 
Vice President, John A. Brooks, of Missouri. 
Union lAbor. 
President, A. J. dtreetcr, of Illinois; Vice 
President, Charles B. Cunnkigham, of Arkan- 



Indnstrial Roflbnn. 

President, Albert E. Redstone, of California; 
Vice President, John Colvin, of Kansas. 

United liAbor. 

President, Robert H. Cowdry, of Illinois; 
Vice President, W. H. T. Wakefield, of Kan- 
Woman SnAmffista. 

President, Belva A. Lockwood, of Washing- 
ton; Vice President, Albert H. I^ve^ of 
Pennsylvania. 
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TnXES OF OVB STATESHEir. 

"Old" and '*IJftle" are two favorite prefixes 
which admirers use in conferring a sobriquet on 
their hero. 

**Hoiie«t Oltl Abe*' was the plain title that was 
shotued at the head of E.lneolii*M columns. 

lUariin Van Bitren, who succeeded Andrew 
JackNon, was called **Thc Ijitlle Mas^lclan.*' 
His enemies dubbed him ^^Whlnky Van.*' 

*'The Utile Olaut** is the suggestive, historical, 
and catching sobriquet that was worn by the great 
statesman, Stephen A. Doaylan. 

Many of Polk** ardent admirers called him 
"Youugr Hickory** hoping to win for him some of 
the warm support that "OUl Hickory'* com- 
manded. 

Andrew Jacknon was called by his friends "Old 
Hickory." because of his sturdy qualities. "Old 
Hickory" is one of the historical nicknames of the 
world. 

"I«Off Cabin" If arrlKon was the way campaign 
orators used to speak uf the **'i'l|»|»ecanue" states- 
man. "llar^I t'idor*' was anotner appellation of 
his, while some talked of him as •'Old Tip." 

General Taylor was not wauting in campaign 
titles. He was called •Mis*! XhcIi*' and**01d R«ieua 
Vista." But the title that the people most liked and 
the one that is historical is *^Koii$(li and Ready." 

Henry Clay always had flashing nicknames. 
Three have gone with Clay in history. •'The Gal- 
lant Harry of the Wefit," **The Yonng: Com- 
moner," and "The Mi llboy of the Mashei»," 
are titles that the great statesman himself delighted to 
9i^l)\y.— Philadelphia News. 



NATITITT OF SOI^OIEIM IV OUR Cmi. 
WAB. 

The nationality of soldiers in the Federal army 
during the War of the Rebellion is as follows: 

Native American 1.523,300 

British American 53.500 

English 45.500 

Irish 144,200 

German 176,800 

Other foreigners 48,400 

Nativity unknown, mostly foreign 26,500 

Total 3,oi8,aoo 

The snm total does not equal the number given 
by Phisterer's SUtistical Record of the United 
f^tates army, as enlisted during the War of the Re- 
bellion. This work, probably the most correct 
record ever completed, makes no attempt to group 



the soldiers by nationalities. In fact, it conld not be 
accttratety done, as in many instances the natioa- 
altty was not entered in the record of enlistment 
But the above table is no doubt approximately 
correct: and the estimate of 75 per cent, rather nndcr 
than over states the number of native-born Ab" 
leans in our great volunteer Army. 



PRESIOEBTTIAI. CABTDinATCS. 

List of All the Leading CandldateM for Ike 
Presidency flrom the Be^lnninir. 

Below is a table in which are arranged the Presi- 
dential candidates of the two great partiew— 
the first column of names giving the «ncret»«irnl 
candidate, the other his uiisnccewtrul opponent 
It is a valuable tabulation of facts: 
1789. George Washington . . No opposition 
1792. George Washington . . No opposition 

1796. John Adams Thomas Jefferson 

1800. Thomas Jefferson . . . John Adams 
180A. Thomas Jefferson . . . C C. Pinckney 
1808. James Madison . . . . C. C. Pinckney 

1812. James Madison De Witt Clinton 

x8i6. James Monroe Rufus Kin^ 

1820. James Monroe No opposition 

183^ John Q. Adams Andrew Jackson 

1828. Andrew Jackson . . . John Q. Adams 
1833. Andrew Jackson . . . Henry Clay 
1836. Martin Van Bureu . . . Wm. H. Harrison 
1840. Wm. H. Harrison . . . Martin Van Burca 

1844. James K. Polk Henry Clay 

1848. Zachary Taylor .... I,ewis Cass 
1852. Franklin Pierce. . . . Winfield Scott 
1856. James Buchanan . . . John C Fremont 
1860. Abraham Lincoln . . . S. A. Douglas 
1864. Abraham Lincoln . . . G. B. McOellan 

1868. U. S. Grant Horatio Seymour 

1872. U. S. Grant Horace Greeley 

1876. R. B. Hayes S. J. Tilden 

1880. James A. Garfield . . . W. S Hancock 
X884. Grover Cleveland . . . James G. Blaine 

This table is made the subject of a eood deal of fi^> 
nring on Presidential posslbilltltia. It u 
pointed out that three times therein is shown the re- 
nomination and success of the principal candi- 
date who was defeated at the election next before. 
This happened in the instances of Jeflemon in iSoo, 
Jackson in i8a8, and Harrison in 1840. Once, ia 
theinstance of Pinckney, in 1804, there was suck 
a renomination and a repeated defeat. 

On the other hand the fact is equally pntent that 
in seven cases there have been re-elections to the 
Presidency for a second term— in the instances of 
Washington, JeflTerson, Bfadison, MoasroSi 
Jackson^ IjincolUf and Ciraut. . 
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CiENERAI. BESrJAHISr KARElISOIf, 
Tli« Republican Cmndldate for President. 



Ancestry. 




' ENERAL Benjamin Harrison is the 
lescendant of one of the historical 
jjjjj^gK families of this Country. The head 
*lg;l^^^^*of the family wa« a Maj. Gen. Har- 
^^jg^ rison, one of Oliver Cromweirs 
trusted followers and fighters. In 
the zenith of Cromwell's power it 
became the duty of this Harrison to 
participate in the trial of Charles I. 
and afterwards to sign the death warrant of 
the King. He subsequently paid for this with 
his life, by being hanged Oct ij, 1660. His 
descendants emigrated to America, and the 
next of the family that appears in history is 
Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, great-grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch and after 
whom he was named. Benjamin Harrison 
was a meml er of the Continental Congress 
during the years 1774, 1775, and 1776. 

He was the brother-in-law of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the first President of the American 
Congress. When Randolph died tlie Southern 
IVI embers united upon Harrison to succeed 
him; but the latter, to secure harmony be- 
tween the North and the South, withdrew his 
clitimsin favor of John Hancock, of Massachu- 
setts. HarriscJn was one of the original sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence and 
Chairman of the Committee which reported 
the Declaration to the Continental Congress, 
-was three times elected Governor of Virginia, 



and was a member of the Convention that 
ratified the Constitution. 

Gen. William Henr}^ Harrison, the son of 
tliis distinguished patriot of the Revolution, 
after a successful career as a soldier during the 
War of 181 2, and with a clean record as a 
Governor of the enormous Northwest Territory, 
known then as Indiana, was elected President 
of the United States in 1846. His career was 
cut short by death within one month after his 
inauguration. 

J6hn Scott Harrison, the son of William 
Henry Harrison, and the father of the subject 
of this sketch, was all his life a farmer in 
Southern Ohio. He served four years in Con- 
gress, from 1852 to 1856, as a member from the 
Cincinnati district He died about twelve 
years ago. 

Personal Appearanee. 

Benjamin Harrison, the Republican party's 
nominee for President, is a man slightly un- 
der the medium hight His figure, however, 
is very broad and compact His large head is 
set well down between his broad, high shoul- 
ders, as his neck is very short His face is of 
an almost deadly pallor, although he enjovs 
excellent health. It is the complexion of a 
recluse. His eyes are a grajdsh-blue, deeply 
set under a very prominent, bulging forehead. 
His nose is straight, slightly curving outward, 
and square at the end. His thin-lipped mouth 
is shaded by a very light, long, curling mus- 
tache, while the lower part of his face is hid. 
den in a long, sandy, gjray beard. The hair 
upon his head is of the same color, and is 
combed vvy smoothly and tight to his head, 
so as to show plainly the outline of the skull. 
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He always dresses plainly in black. He Is 
a reserved men, and keeps much to himself. 
He does not appear to have many social 
traits. He is not in any sepse of the word 
what one would call **a good fellow." He is 
a man who would prefer any day a quiet cor- 
ner in his own library to the best company in 
the world outside of it He is domestic in his 
habits, and thoroughly devoted to his hand- 
some, delicate-featured, black-eyed wife, who 
began with him a struggle for a place and a 
home in the then Far West when he was only 
20 years of age. Those who know Mr. Ham- 
son, however, say that he is a devoted friend, 
and that underneath his reserve he has a most 
kindly heart 

His record as a soldier during the War and 
bis life in his Indiana home will bear the 
closest inspection. He was one of the most 
conservative members of the Senate; and, 
while he made no attempts at brilliant display 
in that body, he built up a solid reputation as 
,a man of positive convictions, with a facility 
for clearly expressing himself. When he 
comes to speak, his voice is somewhat too 
harsh and high-keyed to please strangers, but 
after one becomes used to his manner, one soon 
learns to recognize with pleasure his blunt 
common-sense and the trained manner of a 
successful lawyer. He is at his best in a per- 
sonal debate, as he has more than ordinary 
powers of sarcasm and invective. He has oc- 
casionally come into sharp contact with the 
silver-tongued orator of the Wabash, Dan 
Voorhees; and the silver-tongued Daniel has 
in each instance been sorely £scomfited. The 
cold, quiet face of Harrison In such a debate 
lights up with a flame of almost fierce energy, 
and for the time being he is entirely trans- 
formed. 

In the Senate he was third on the Commit- 
tee on Military affairs, third on the Committee 
on Indian affairs, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories. He followed in the 



footsteps of his g^ndfsther in h^s committee 
work at least, for William Ucury Harrison 
was a master hand at solving military and In- 
dian problems, while his reconi as the Gov. 
of the Territory of Indiana was one of the 
best One of the local chronicles of that time 
alludes to the astonishing fact that some j6oo, 
000 had passed through uie Governor's hands 
without a single dollar of his accounts being 
called in question. 

Gen. Harrison is not rich. His law prac- 
tice is large, but he appears disinclined to set 
his fees high enough to meet the modem 
standard. He owns a handsome home where 
his wife receives much company. They have 
a married daughter, and a son who is lecom- 
ing prominent in the politics of Montana Ter- 
ritory. General Harrison is a member of the 
Indianapolis Literary Club, and occasionally 
takes part in the debates and exercises. He 
is also an active "member of the First Presby- 
terian Church, and some years ago taught a 
Bible class in the Sunday school. 

£arly I<lfe and Sirairffles* 

General Harrison was bom at North Bend, 
Hamilton County, Ohio, the 20th of August, 
1833. His life, up to the time of his cpradua- 
tion from the Miami University, at Oxford, in 
that State, was the comparatively uneventful 
one of a country lad belonging to a family of 
small means. His father was able to give him 
a good education and nothing more. He 
graduated from college when he was 18 years 
of age. His teachers and classmates have 
borne testimony to the ease with which he 
held his own in all college contests and his 
early promise of future success. 

Prof. David Swing says that Harrison, while 
at Oxford, though young, was a studious 
scholar, and early gave evidence of being 
foremost in whatever he might undertake. He 
there acquired the habits of study and mental 
discipline which have characterized him 
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throtigb life, enabling him to grapple with 
any subject on short notice, to concentrate his 
intellectual forces and give his mental ener- 
gies that sort of direct and effective operation 
that indicates the trained and disciplined mind. 

He became engaged while at college to the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Scott, Principal of a 
female school at Oxford, Ohio. After gradua- 
ting he decided to enter upon the study of the 
law. He went to Cincinnati and studied there 
in the office of the Hon. Bellamy S. Storer for 
two years. At tlie expiration of that time Mr. 
Harrison received the only inheritance of his 
life. His aunt, dying, left him a lot in Cin- 
cinnati, which was valued at |8oo. Young 
Harrison regarded this legacy as a fortune. 
He decided to be married at once, to take this 
money and go to some Western town and be- 
gin the practice of law — he having been ad- 
mitted to the bar in this year. There was, 
however, one difficulty in his way. He was 
not yet 21, and could not therefore execute a 
deed of sale for the lot But he found a Cin- 
cinnati friend who was willing to go on a bon^d 
to guarantee that he would execute a deed 
when he reached his majority; and so, with 
this guarantee, the sale was made. 

With $800 in his pocket he started out, with 
a young wife upon his arm, to fight for a place 
in the world and a footing in one of the most 
difficult of the learned professions. He de- 
cided to go to Indianapolis, which was even at 
that time (1854) a town of promise. He met 
with but little encouragement at first The 
work he obtained during the first year 
amounted to almost nothing. But the |8oo car- 
ried the young folks over their first year. By 
the time the second year was reached Ham- 
son be^an to make enough through collections 
and trial of cases before Justices of the Peace 
to support himself and family. 

His First Important Case. 

About this time he was enabled, through 
fortunate accident, to have an opportunity to 



appear before a jury in an important case, 
which attracted at that time a great deal of at- 
tention. It was the trial of a burglar. The 
Prosecuting Attorney, Maj. J. W. Gordon, was 
desirous of attending a lecture during the ev- 
ening of the closing day of the trial, and so.he 
looked about for some one to take his place 
in making the closing address to the jiu-y. It 
was evident that this portion of his argument 
could not be reached before evening. He knew 
Harrison as as a patient, painstaking, ener- 
getic young man, seeking to make his way in 
the legal profession. He told him early in 
the day that he should rely upon him for as- 
sistance in closing the case, giving him his 
reasons for his desire to be absent daring the 
evening. 

Gov. Wallace, one of the leading lawyers at 
the bar of Indianapolis at that time, was the 
counsel for the defense. He was an old friend 
of Harrison's grandfather, and was by him 
appointed a cadet at West Point In the 
almanacs of 1840 there is a quaint cut illustra- 
ting the legend of William Henry Harrison 
preferring the son of an old friend to his own 
son. Ben Harrison's father was anxious for a 
West Point cadetship, but his father appointed 
Wallace, the son of his friend, instead. Wal- 
lace graduated from West Point, but after a 
time left the army and entered upon the prac- 
tice of law at Indianapolis. 

Youn^ Harrison, when notified of his good 
fortune m being called in to assist the Prose- 
cuting Attorney, was both dismayed and over- 
joyed at his opportunity. During tiie afternoon, 
when the vntnesses were bein^ examined, he 
eagerly noted every point, writing down with 
great fullness notes of everything which he 
thought could be used with advantage in his 
maiden argument of the evening. 

Evening came. The court house was packe**. 
The court room was feebly lighted with tallov 
candles. When Harrison sat down in the dim, 
uncertain light of the court-room he observed. 
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greatly to his disgust, that the pencil that he 
had employed to write with during the day 
was so hard that his notes, in the uncertain 
light of the evening, were perfectly illegible. 
This greatly embarrassed him. At the outset 
of his speech he made one attempt to use 
some of the fragments of his paper; but see- 
ing that they were obstacles instead of aids to 
a free expression of his thought, he, with the 
energy of despair, threw the notes boldly to 
one side. With the memory of his wife and 
baby at home he confronted the jury, grimly 
determined not to make a failure. The loss 
Df his- notes probably saved him. His memory 
retained enough ot the details of the case, 
without being fretted with the superfluous 
parts of iL He made such an effective plea to 
the jury that, when he had completed. Gov- 
ernor Wallace went up to him and patted him 
upon the shoulder, giving him warm words of 
encouragement aud approvaL 
Tlie Beirlnnioff Of HU Political Career. 

Governor Wallace had a son who had just 
established himself in the practice of law in 
.Indiana|>olis. Ben Harrison's first appearance 
before a jury and the approval of his address 
by General Wallace led to the formation of a 
business partnership between young Wallace 
and himself. The two young men worked 
along together, not much more than making 
a living, until i860, when Wallace befcame 
candidate for Clerk of the Circuit Court, and 
Harrison for Reporter of the Supreme Court, 
the salary of which was $2,500 a year. Then 
began his first experience as a stump speaker. 
He canvassed the State thoroughly and was 
elected by a handsome majority. 

The most noticeable incident of the cam- 
paign was his famous encounter with Hen- 
dricks at Rockville. Harrison was then in 
his 28th year, and rather boyish in appearance. 
He was, however, gifted with that liuency of 
speech which comes to even young lawyers 
alter a few years of moderate success. At 



Rockville Harrison was advertised to speak at 
the the court-house. When he arrived there 
he found that Hendricks, who was then one 
of the most notable of the Democratic leaders 
of the State, was billed to speak at nearly the 
same time and place. The Republicans of 
Rockville were^ anxious to counteract the 
effect of Hendricks' speech. They came to 
Harrison and asked him if he would undertake 
a joint discussion with Hendricks. This was 
a large undertaking for a }roung campaign 
speaker; but Harrison pluckily said that he 
would cheerfully undertake it if it was thought 
best by the Republicans. The matter was 
submitted to Hendricks; but he would not 
dignify his youthful opponent by engaging in 
a joint discussion with nim. He said that he 
would speak two hours first himself, and then 
young Mr. Harrison might say what he pleased 
in the two hours following. The coiut-house 
was crowded, and, from the applause and ap- 
proval which followed nearly every sentence 
of Hendricks' speech, Harrison at times feared 
that there was not a single Republican in the 
liuilding. 

The issues of that campaign were largely 
local ones, with which Harrison was thorough- 
ly familiar. The swamp-land frauds were 
then subjects of eager inquiry among the 
people. This was a subject that the young 
lawyer had carefully studied. He had with 
him all of the official documents bearing upon 
these frauds. These papers had been care- 
fully digested by him, and appropriate places 
marked, so that he had with him an arsenal 
of ready weapons. He began with such a 
sharp reply to Hendricks that before he had 
uttered half a dozen sentences Dan Voorhees, 
who was seated in the front row of spectators, 
arose to interrupt him. But the blood of 
young Harrison was up. He came back at 
Voorhees so savagely that the silver-tongued 
orator of the Wabash was quite willing to sub- 
side. The cheers and applause which marked 
this aggressive beginning convinced Harrison 
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tliat be b^ plenty of friends in the andience. 
This inm irea him to make an espedallj vig- 
orous effort. His powers of sarcasm and in- 
vective are great He punished Hendricks 
with such severity that that gentleman after- 
wards said to Harrison that he would never 
again agree to a similar discussion and give 
Harrison the opportunity of an uninterrupted 
closing argument. 

This episode at Rockville did much to estab- 
lish Harrison's reputation as a political speak- 
er. Prom that day to this he has taken part 
in every campaign in the State, and is regard- 
ed as one of the most effective pillars of his 
party in Indiana. 

flUs Tallmnt War Record. 

When the War broke out Mr. Harrison had 
just begun keeping house in a home of his 
own. He had purchased a cottage for {2,900. 
Upon this house he had made but a small 
payment, the balance being secured by a 
deed of trust upon the house. He had then 
two small children. The pay of his fwsition 
as Reporter of the Supreme Court, joine<i to 
his practice, secured him a modest living, with 
the promise of saving enough soon to pay for 
his home. He was working in his library, 
reading proofs and preparing an index of the 
first volume of his reports, when he first heard 
of the fall of Fort Sumter and Lincoln's proc- 
lamation calling for 75,000 men. It did not 
seem possible to him at that time that he 
could go into the army. There seemed to be 
no special necessity for a man in his situation, 
with a young family upon his hands, in an 
unpaid-for home, to leave them and respond 
to Lincoln's first call. But in 1862 the situa- 
tion was altogether different. It was the time 
of the year when Lincoln had called for 500, 
000 men. The Rebellion had become formi- 
dable. Governor Morton was doing his best 
to fill out the quota of Indiana. Harrison 
went one day to call upon Morton with a 
friend, William Wallace, for the purpose of 



asking him to appoint a cousin of Wallace to 
the position of Second Lieutenant in one of 
the r^ments then being recruited to meet 
Lincoln's calL 

They found Morton gloomy and discouraged. 
He took his visitors into the back room of his 
office, where, after closing the door, he said: 
"Gentlemen, there is absolutely no reqwnse 
to Mr. Lincoln's last call for troops. The 
people do not appear to realize the necessities 
of the situation. Something must be done to 
break the spirit of apathy and indifierence 
which now prevails. See here** and he dre^ 
them to the window. "Look at those work- 
men across the way toiling to put up a new 
building, as if such things could be possible 
when the Country itself is in danger of de- 
struction." 

Mr. Harrison at once responded by saying 
to the Governor that he felt certain that he 
could raise a regiment for service and that he 
would go to work that day to make up the 
quota of the State. 

Morton said: "I feel certain that yon can 
raise a regiment; but I would not ask yon to 
do more than that I know your sitoatioo^ 
and would not think of asking you to go your- 
self." * 

To this Harrison said: "Of course I sha-I 
go. I would not put myself in the ridiculous 
position of going out to inake war-speecl.t^ 
and to urge my neighbors to go where I would 
not go myselL" 

He instantly left the room. What foUomei 
shows his decision of character in an emtrr- 
gency. Without consulting his wife, or with- 
out asking the judgment ofa single friend, he 
walked straight from the Governor's office tu 
a hat store. Throwing off his black slouch 
hat he called for a blue military cap. Pur- 
chasing it he placed it upon his head, and bv 
this simple change in his head decoration 
walked out of the hat store a Union aoJkher 
who stood by the army of the Union from tint* 
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day to the close of the War. After purchasing 
tlie cap he went out and hired a soul-stirrine 
fifer and a patriotic drummer, and stationed 
tliem in front of his law-office, from the vdn- 
dows of which were soon unfru-led the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the sig^ of a recruiting 
station. 

The fifer piped such shrill blasts of patriot^ 
ism and the arum rattled such a stirring ac- 
companiment that the town was soon alive 
"wdth excitement. Harrison's example was 
speedily followed by many others. Military 
caps began to appear upon the streets in every 
direction. Within a brief time Company A of 
the Seventieth Indiana regiment was raised 
by Harrison, and in a few weeks a lull regi- 
ment was organized. He was elected Colonel 
of this regiment Within thirty days from 
the time that Ben Harrison cocked the 
military cap over his right ear he was at the 
- head of a full regiment of troops at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, to assist in the repulse of 
General Kirby Smith, who had been threaten- 
ing Southern Indiana with a guerrilla raid. 

The Seventieth Indiana was composed of a 
fine lot of men, but they were all of the raw- 
est materiaL ' There was scarcely a man in the 
regiment who knew how to properly load his 
gun when they first receivea their arlns at 
l/ouisville. 

Before leaving Louisville for Bowling Green 
news had been received of guerrilla raids 
alon^ the line of the railway. The soldiers of 
Harrison's regiment were armed with Spring- 
field and Enfield muskets. They were all 
muzzle-loaders. Colonel Harrison ordered his 
men to load these guns in the I^uisville depot 
before boarding the train. Then followea a 
most ridiculous scene, which afibrded gp-eat 
amusement for the Confederate symphathizers 
about the depot The men, when they first 
received their guns, be^an snapping caps 
upon tnem like a pack of children with new 
toys. When the order came to load the great- 



est awkwardness was shown in carrying out 
the order. A number of the soldiers did not 
bite off enough of the paper of the cartridge, 
and the result was that numerous balls were 
wedged fast midway in the barrels of the guns. 
The unfortunate men began hammering their 
steel ramrods against the walls of the depot 
to drive the balls home; and it was a great 
wonder that a number of fatal accidents did 
not occur then and there. 

At Bowling Green this regiment was put 
into a brigade under the command of General 
Ward of Kentucky, who was a great favorite 
of General Thomas. The brigade was under 
General Rosecrans. Ward was a poor execu- 
tive man although a brave soldier; and it was 
largely through his lack of management that 
the regiments of which Harrison was command- 
er did not see better service, although it was 
constantly on duty in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see until the march to the sea was planned. 
The regiment was in repeated small affairs, 
but its first brilliant record was made upon 
Sherman's march. Its history in that famous 
march is one of the best For a number of 
months the regiment was almost constantly 
under fire, and never swerved from its line of 
courageous duty. 

Harrison employed all his time when he 
first went into the army in mastering military 
tactics. When he came to move towards the 
Bast with Sherman his regiment was one of 
the best drilled and organized in the army. 
His Gallantry In ilie Field. 

It was at Resaca that CoL Harrison's cour- 
age as a soldier was tested to its fullest extent 
His brigade was under the cover of the woods. 
Orders were received during the afternoon of 
one day to break that cover and charge through 
a stretch of open field to the crest of a hill a 
quarter of a mile away to take a battery which 
was being used with terrible effect upon the 
National forces. Colonel Harrison's regiment 
was in advance, and he, as the ranking Colo- 
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nel, was at the Head. The orders were per- 
emptory to charge at once. The officers were 
to dismount and go on foot with the men. 
Colonel Harrison only asked one question of 
the aidende-camp who brought him the order. 
He said to him: ''You are familiar with the 
field outside. I am not. Will you go ahead 
with me alone and show me the direction of 
this battery, for if I were to charge out now 
I would be as apt to charge flank on to it as 
any other way.** Colonel Harrison walked 
out of the woods then with this officer. When 
they had barely left the cover a puff" of smoke 
from a neighboring hill and a screaming pro- 
jectile emphasized the indication swiftly made 
by the gmde. Harrison instantly waved his 
sword to his men behind him, shouting, "Come 
on, boys!'* and, with the four regiments yell- 
ing at his heels, he ran towards the hill, wnich 
now concentrated upon his column a most 
murderous fire. Between the woods and the 
crest of the hill the brigade lost one-third of 
its men in killed and wounded. After a spurt 
of savage fighting the Union forces succeeded 
in capturing the outside line of the breast- 
works; but between them and the battery it- 
self was a line of insurmountable stakes and 
brushwood. Night fell before the battery 
itself was taken; out during the night Ham- 
son's men tunneled up through to the guns 
and captured them, lowering them into the 
tunnel. At break of day they expected the 
contest for the crest of the hill to be renewed ; 
but the Confederates had withdrawn in the 
night, greatl v to the disappointment of Gen- 
eral Sherman; though not a member of Harri- 
son's brigade was disappointed at the result. 

It was at Peachtree Creek that Col. Harrison 
won the profane and fiery approval of the hot- 
blooded Fighting Joe Hooker. While waiting 
with his men in reserve, Harrison saw a de- 
tachment of Hood*s forces coming towards 
him. The crest of a hill was between them. 
Harrison saw instantly that it would not do to 



wait and receive this attack at the foot of tibe 
hill. Without an order he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of charging his reserves up the 
hill to meet Uie Confederates half way. This 
was done with so much impetuosity and cour- 
age that the Confederates were sharply re- 
pulsed. It was for this that General Joe 
Hooker roared out to Harrison, after it was 
over: "By — , Sir, I will have you made Brig- 
adier General for this.** 

His word of mouth on the battle-field was 
supplemented by the following hearty letter 
of commendation written to the Secretary of 
War a few months later. 

Hbadquarters Northern DcPARTBCBirr, CiKcm- 
NATI, O., October 31, 1864.— 7%« Hon. E. M. SiarUon, 
Secretary c/ IVar: I desire to call the atteution of the 
Department to the claims of CoL Benjamin llarrisoo 
of the Seventieth Indiana Volunteers h>r promoticni to 
the rank of Brigadier-General Volunteers. 

Colonel Harrison first joined me in command of a 
brigade of Ward's division in Lookout Valley prejara- 
tory to entering upon what is called the Campcugn of 
Atlanta. My attention was first attracted to this yoong 
officer by the superior excellence c^ his brigade in 
discipline and instruction, the result of his labor, skill 
and devotion. With more foresight than I have wit- 
nessed in any officer of his experience, he seemed to 
act upon the principle that success depended upon the 
thorough preparation in discipline and esprit of hb 
command for conflict more than on any influence that 
could be exerted on the field itself, and when the col- 
lision came his command vindicated his wisdom as 
much as his valor. In the achievements of the Twen- 
tieth Corps in that Campaign Colonel Harrison bore a 
conspicuous part. At Kesaca and Peach-Tree Creek 
theconductof himself and command was especially 
distin^ished. Colonel Harrison is an officer 0^ 
superior abilities and of great professional and person- 
al worth. It gives me great favor to commend him 
favorably to the honorable Secretary with the assor- 
ance that his preferment will be a lust recoguiti<H> of 
his services and martial accomplishments. Respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

J08BPH HooKBR, Major-General Commanding. 

Dtudng the absence of General Harrison in 
the field the Democratic Supreme Court de- 
clared the office of the Supreme Court Report- 
er vacant and another person was elected to 
the position. From the time of leaving Indi- 
ana with his regiment until the fiBill of 1864, 
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after the capture of Atlanta, General Harrison 
had taken no leave absence, but having been 
nominated by the State Convention of that 
year for the office from which he had been 
ousted he took a thirty-day leave of absence, 
and, under orders fixwu the War Department, 
reported to Governor Morton for duty. During 
that thirty-days' leave he again made a brill- 
iant canvass of the State and was elected for 
another term. After the campaign was over, 
during the winter of i864-*65, he was ordered 
to join Sherman at Savannah. With his wife 
and two children, accompanied by an orderly, 
he set out for bavannah by the way of New 
York. Upon the road he was stricken down 
with scarlet-fever and forced to get oflf the 
train in the snows of midwinter at Narrows- 
burg, an obscure station upon the New York 
& Erie Railroad. Fortunately the orderly 
who was with him was an experienced hospit- 
al-nurse. The doctor who attended him had 
to come seventeen miles over the snow. The 
man who had escaped death from every vari- 
ety of Confederate bullet had a hard struggle 
in the snow-banks of frigid New York. Finally 
the hospital-nurse himself was attacked by the 
fever, and Mr. Harrison's children were also 
taken down. But the pluck of Mrs. Harrison 
and her untiring care enabled them all to sub- 
due the fever. Harrison lost all the hair ofif 
his head and several coats of cuticle. But he 
rallied rapidly when he once did begin to re- 
cover, and reached Sherman in time to par- 
ticipate in the closing incidents of the War. 
He was with him at the surrender of Johnston, 
and did not return home until the War was 
over. 

His Political and Personal Career since 
the War. 

In 1868 General Harrison declined a reelec- 
tion as Reporter and resumed the practice of 
law. In 1B76 he became a candidate for Gov- 
ernor under peculiar circumstances, having 
been placed on the ticket by the State Central 



Committee while absent from the State, to fill 
a vacancy caused by the declination ot the 
regular nominee. He had before the Conven- 
tion declined to take the nommation, but the 
action of the Committee was in deference to 
the popular demand. In tendering it to Gen- 
eral Harrison the Committee said: ''The nom- 
ination was made for no other purpose than to 
subserve the best interests of the Republican 
partv in Indiana, and in tendering it to you 
we do so with the assurance that you will re- 
ceive the earnest and united vote of the entire 
party." 

The nomination was entirely unsought and 
nndesired, but it was accepted in terms that 
indicated a sense of public duty. Having ac- 
cepted it, General Harrison threw himsell into 
the campaign with his usual energy. He made 
a great campaign, canvassing the entire State 
and addressing immense audiences, but was 
not elected. The vis inertia of the Demo- 
cratic party, strengthened by the candidacy 
of the most popular Democratic leader in the 
State, could not be overcome, and, in addition, 
the corruption fund and tactics of W. H. Bar- 
num were too powerful. 

The campaign, though unsuccessful, |g;reatly 
extended General Harrison's acquaintance 
and reputation among the People, and from 
this time he was recognized as the coming 
man amon^ the Republican leaders of the 
State. He polled nearly 2,000 more votes 
than the general average of his ticket. His 
brilliant campaign had been watched from 
without the State, and after the October elec- 
tion he was in great demand for speeches in 
the East, where he added to the hign estimate 
the People had formed of him as a speaker. 

In 1880, as usual, he took an active part in 
the campaign, and when it was found the Re- 
publicans had carried the Le^lature he be- 
came at once the leading candidate for United 
States Senator. Efforts were made to create 
diversions in favor of others, but the voice of 
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the party was practically unanimous for the 
man who had been fiehtmg the party batties 
for so many years, and had been a conspicuous 
figure in every campaign since 1856. His 
nomination was plainly foreshadowed before 
the Legislature convened, and before the cau- 
cus met all other names had been withdrawn. 
His election gave the greatest satisfaction to 
Republicans throughout the State. 

General Harrison's service of six years in 
the Senate gave him a National reputation as 
one of the ablest men, best lawyers, and strong- 
est debaters in that body. During this period 
he grew rapidly in public estimation and 
proved himself rally equal to the requirements 
of the place and the expectations of his friends. 
His Dakota report and speeches, and his 
speech on the Edmunds Resolution regarding 
civil-service reform in general, and on the 
President's appointments in Indiana are es- 
pecially remembered. 

His Senatorial term expired March 4, 1887, 
and the Legislature to choose his successor 
was to be elected in the fall of 1886. The his- 
tory of that campaign is still fresh in the pub- 
lic mind. It was in a large degree General 
Harrisoli*s campaign. Though others were 
good seconds and able assistants he was fore- 
most in the fight When others wavered, he 
advanced; when they lost heart ^ expressed 
confidence. The result attested (Sneral Har- 
rison's wisdom and his work.The Republicans 
carried the State and came within a hair's 
breadth of carrying the Legislature, though 
the apportionment had been gerrymandered 
so as to give the Democrats at least forty-six 
majority on joint ballot, and Senator Voorhees 
said he should feel personally disgraced if 
that was not the result 

With the expiration of his Senatorial term 
General Harrison returned to the practice of 
his profession, bein? now and for many years 
past at the head of one of the stron|^est law 
firms in the State. As has been saic^ he is 



preeminently a lawyer. Politics is a side 
issue with him, but when he practices politics 
he practices as he does the law, with all he 
his might 

In his private life and personal character 
General Harrison has the good fortune to be 
imaHsailable. Neither political opposition nor 
personal malice has ever dared to attack him 
m this regard. His charaMer as a Wt^yi*", 
neighbor, and friend is invulnerable. 



USTI P. HORTOV. 



Candidate for Tiee Prealdeat. 



. Blrtli and Parentage. 



ap EVI P. Morton was bom in Shore- 
f man, Vt, May loth, 1824. On the 

very threshold of life he was made 
acquainted with the meaning of the 
^ word labor. His parents were of 

J iT New England stock, and, although 

'1* they were thrifty, as was the char- 

acter of the New Englanders, they 
diet not accumulate much wealth. When 
young Mr. Morton became a clerk in a coun- 
try store he applied himself so closely to his 
duties and developed a capacity for business 
that he soon gained the confidence of his em- 
ployers and was rapidly advanced in his po- 
sition. 

Baslneas Enteri^rlse. 
At the a^e of 26 Mr. Morton had gained 
snch a business reputation that he was ^ven 
a partnership in the firm of Beebe, Morgan & 
Co., of Boston, then a well-known mercan* 
tile house. He remained there for four years^ 
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and then, seeking a wider field, came to New 
York and established the firm of Morton & 
Grinnell. The yonng and prosperous mer- 
chant remained at the head of this firm till 
1863, when he founded the banking house of 
Morton, Bliss & Co., of which he is the sen- 
ior member. At the same time the house of Mor- 
ton, Rose & Co. was established in London as 
the English correspondents of the New York 
house. From 1873 to 1884 the London firm 
acted as financial agents of the United States 
Government. The two firms took a leading 
position as members of the syndicate that ne- 
gotiated United States bonds in payment of 
the Geneva award of $15,000,000 and the 
Halifax fishery award of $5,500,000. 

PollAieml Career. 

Mr. Morton has always taken an active in- 
terest in politics, and though he has never 
been known as an office-seeker he has at the 
call of his fellow-citizens filled with honor 
sevend public positions. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed Honorary Commissioner to the Pans 
Bxposition, and m the fall of the same year 
he was nominated and elected by the Repub- 
lican party to Congress. He was re-elected 
in 1880. During his service in the House of 
Representatives Mr. Morton was known as a 
careful and conservative thinker on all public 
questions, and his opinions were much re- 
spected by his fellow-members. In the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1880 Mr. 
Morton was a staunch ally of Roscoe Conk- 
ling, an advocate of the renomination of Gen. 



Grant for a third term to the Presidency. 
When the split came and President Garfield 
was nominated, Mr. Morton was offered the 
second place on the ticket. He declined the 
honor, and after the triumphant success of the 
ticket President Garfield offered him the port- 
folio of Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Morton 
also declined the Cabinet offer, sa3ring he pre- 
ferred to accept the appointment of Minister 
to France, in which office he was confirmed 
by the Senate soon after President Garfield 
was inaugurated. 

Mr. Morton's career as representative of the 
American Government to the French Repub- 
lic was one of which he may justly feel proud. 
No American Minister was ever more respected 
abroad. Through his intercessions the re- 
strictions on the importation of American 
pork into France were removed and American 
corporations received a le^al status in France. 
Since the expiration of his term as Minister 
to France Mr. Morton has had no official po- 
sition. 

Private Ufe. 

Mr. Morton's private life is exemplary. In 
the winter he occupies a large mansion at No^ 
85 Fifth Avenue, now the residence of Allen 
Thorndike Rice. In the summer he resides 
at his summer seat Bmlerslie, at Rhinebeck 
on the Hudson. His wife, a remarkably 
beautiful and accomplished woman, is several 
years his junior. She has always been most 
popular in society. Levi P. Morton is a tjrpi- 
cal American and a protttctionist to the cor«^ 
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GROTCR €T.ETEI.Ain». 
Democratic Candidate for Prculdent. 

Grover Cleveland was bom in Caldwell, 
Essex county, New York, March i8, 1837. 

He is the son of a Presbyterian minister, and 
was named in honor of Rev. Stephen Grover, 
the former occupant of his father's parsonage. 
When Grover was four years old his father 
had a call to Fayetteville, near Syracuse, N. Y., 
where the young boy received an academic 
education. He afterward served as a clerk in 
a country store. 

The removal of the family to Clinton, 
Oneida county, gave Grover additional educa- 
tional advantages in the academy there. 
He taught school at seventeen and aided his 
uncle, Lewis T. Allen, in the compilation of a 
volume of the "American Herd-Book" In 
1855 he began the study of the law with the 
firm of Rogers, Bowen & Rogers, in Buffalo, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1859, but re- 
mained with the firm for three more years, 
acting as managing clerk at a SHlary of jiooo. 

Being the sole support of his sister and wid- 
owed mother, he was unable to enlist and fight 
for his country in her time of need; but he 
borrowed money to pay a substitute,, and it 
was not until long after the war that he was 
enabled to repay the loan. 

In 1869 he became a partner in the law firm 



of Lanning, Cleveland & Folsom. He coutin- 
ned a successful practice nntil 1870, when he 
was elected sheriff of Erie county, N. Y. 

In rapid succession he was elected by a ma- 
jority of 3,530, Mayor of Bufialo in 1881; Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1882, receiving a major- 
ity of 151, 742; and President of the United 
States in 1884. The total popular vote in 
the United States was 10,067,610, divided as 
follows: 



Cleveland 

Blaine 

Butler 

^t John 

Blank, defective and scattering 

Total 



4,874.986. 

4.851.981. 

175.370. 

150,369. 

14,904. 

10,067,61a 

Cleveland receiving a majority of 37 electoral 
votes. 

Having entered the White House a bachelor, 
he found solitude too much for him, so, cast- 
ing his eyes around on the host of his pretty 
and gentle admirers, they fell upon — ^Miss 
Frances Folsom, as the one to be songht, 
wooed and won. She became Frances Cleve- 
land and the young and handsome mistress of 
the White House at one and the same time, 
June 2d, 1886. 

She was the daughter of President Cleve- 
land's deceased friend and partner, Oscar 
Folsom of the Buffalo bar. Except the wife 
of Madison, Mrs. Cleveland is the youngest of 
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the many mistresses of tlie White House, hav- 
ing been born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1864. 

Grover Cleveland enjoys the renown of be- 
ing the first bachelor President, and also, of 
being the first President married in the White 
House. 



AT.T^Eir e. THVRHAir. 
Democratic Candldnte for Tlce-Presldent. 

Ex-Senator Allen G. Thurman is a native 
of Virginia, having been bom at Ljmchburg, 
November 13, 1813. In the year 1819 his pa- 
rents removed West to Ohio. When the lad 
grew to be a young man he studied law with 
his uncle. Senator William Allen, who after- 
ward became Governor, and with Noah II. 
Swa3me, subsequently a member of the United 
States Supreme Court At the age of ae he 
came to the bar, and was elected a member of 
the Twenty-ninth Congress, which began De- 
cember I, 1845, and ended March 3, 1847. He 
was not re-elected to Congress, and retired to 
the practice of his profession. In 1851 he 
was elected a Judge of the State Supreme 
Court of Ohio, and served one term of four 
years, the last two years serving as Chief Jus- 
tice. A long interval ensued between his sin- 
gle term on the bench and his appearance 
again as a nominee on the Democratic State 
ticket of Ohio. In 1851 he had led his ticket 
' J about 2,000 which indicated that he 



was the strong man in his party. On June 8, 
1867, he was nominated at Columbus for Gov- 
ernor. The Republicans held their State 
convention on June 29, and nominated Gener- 
al R. B. Hayes. 

The election for State officers was held in 
October, 1867, and the total vote was 484,603. 
General Hayes was elected by 2,983 majority 
over Judge Thurman. The Democratic Legis- 
lature of 1868 elected Mr. Thurman to the 
United States Senate to succeed Senator Ben 
Wade, for the term beginning in 1869 and 
ending in 1875, and then he was elected for 
the term ending 1881. In the year 1876 Mr. 
Thurman was a candidate in the National 
Democratic Convention for the nomination for 
President, but then, as in 1880, the Ohio dele- 
gation was not for him. In 1884 he was once 
mortt a candidate for the same office, and, like 
the late Vice President Hendricks, he has 
been ^iven second place on the Presidential 
ticket 

Mr. Thurman has distinguished himself as 
a lawyer and jurist He rendered valuable 
services as a member of the judiciary commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

He represented the American Government 
in the International Congress at Paris in 
1881, and afterwards visited Prance, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, Belgium and England. 

He has been confessedly pure and upright 
in public life, and in personal character is 
amiable and lovable. * 
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BIAJOIt-CIEjrEBAXi OUaTTOir B. FI8K. 



THE REV. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D. D. 




LINTON Bowen Fisk, one of the 
* most prominent and influential ad- 
vocates of the great Temperance 
Reform, is a winter resident of 
New York, at No. 175 West 58th 
street His home is at Seabright, 
N. J., where he is a citizen and 
laborer with God for men. 
Bom in the town of York, Liv- 
ingston County, New York, on the 8th day of 
December, 1828, he derived physical being 
from the best type of New England ancestr}-. 
His earliest American progenitor emigrated 
hither from the Dano-Saxon county of Lin- 
coln, on the east coast of England, some- 
where about the year 1700. Bacon's Genesis 
of the New England Churches conclusively 
shows that in that section were bom the might- 
iest movements of modern civilization. Lin- 
conshire is not only the remote parent of the 
American Republic, but of the great Method- 
istic revival, which is its strongest conserva- 
tive force. True to the patriotic and military 
instincts of his forefathers, the great-grand- 
father of Clinton B. Fisk entered the Revolu- 
tionary anny under General Washington, 
served with great eflSciency, and rose to the 
rank of Major-General. His descendants have 
distinguished themselves in other fields of 
warfare than that of the sword. Wilbur Fisk, 



the profound theologian, and able President 
of the Wesleyan University,Middletown,Conn., 
was a first cousin of Benjamin B., and father 
of Clinton B. Fisk. . The latter married Lydia 
Aldrich, a New England lady of Linconshire 
descent, and by her became the father of six 
sons, of whom Clinton B. was the fifth. A 
manufacturer and contractor by occupation, 
he was an intimate friend of Governor De 
Witt Clinton, whom he assisted in building 
the Erie Canal, and whose patronymic he \)e- 
stowed upon his fifth child to serve ae a given 
designation. Removing to Michigan in 1830, 
he there established the town of Clinton, Len- 
awee County, naming it after his friend and 
son. There, too, he died in the prime of life 
— cut off by the malarial fevers incident to the 
settlement of a new country. 

Early I<lfe« 

In the stmp^les and hardships necessary to 
life in primitive surroundings, Clinton B. grew 
up to a sturdy and resolute manhood. His 
parents were of Baptist antecedents, but the 
training of their children, through the pres- 
ence and labors of itinerant preachers, was 
Methodistic At the early age of nine years 
he was converted to God, and dulv received 
into the membership of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Educated in the common schools 
of the neighborhood until he had reached his 
sixteenth year, he then repaired to Albion 
Wesleyan Seminary, and tnere prepared to 
enter the Sophomore Class of Michigan Uni- 
versity. Greek and Latin were studied while 
engaged in agricultural labors, with such dil- 
igence as to threaten the total loss of eye- 
8 ght Health failed, and a collegiate career 
was, therefore, abandoned. Commercial pur* 
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salts next enlisted his energies. Entering 
into the employment of L. D. Crippin & Co., 
proprietors of a country store, mill and bank 
at Coldwater, Mich., he married Jeannette A., 
only daughter of the senior partner, on the 
2otn day of February, 1850, and was also ad- 
mitted to the fi. m. 

Crippin & Fisk continued in associate re- 
lations until 1858, when the firm was dissolved, 
and the latter removed to St. Irouis. There 
he established a successful insurance and 
banking business, and was numbered among 
the rising men of the city at the outbreak of 
the War for the preservation of the National 
Union. No series of biographies furnished 
more impressive illustrations of the biological 
facts than that of the old New England families. 
Habits ofthought, feeling, and action, organ- 
ized in the constitution of consecutive genera- 
tions, and apparently dormant in the piping 
times of peace, became vigorously active 
amid the rude clarions of war. The echoes of 
the guns that fired upon Fort Sumter the 13th 
of April, 1861, awoke at once the hereditary 
instinct, and on the day following, Clinton B. 
Fisk was among the first of Missouri's loyal 
citizens to enlist as a private in a three months' 
regiment for services to the United States of 
America. 

Beeord Daring the War. 

In January, 1862, he was conspicuous 
among those who led the revolution that cre- 
ated the Union Merchants' Exchange in oppo- 
sition to the disloyal Chamber of Commerce. 
His activity as one of the Executive Officers of 
the new association pointed him out as a fit- 
ting commander of the**Merchants'Regiment,*' 
better known perhaps as the Thirty -Third 
Regiment of Missouri Volunteer Infantry. A 
humorous story is told of the compact between 
himself and the soldiers, according to which 
he was to do all the profane swearing for the 
regiment. This compact seems to have been 



pretty well observed by general abstinence 
from a shockingly bad habit, until a teamster, 
provoked beyond common endurance by irri- 
tating stumps, broken wagon poles and kick* 
ing mules, lairly made the night air blue with 
sesquipedalian oaths. Astounded by this ex- 
plosion, the Colonel reminded the sweiurer of 
the compact. But the latter was equal to the 
occasion. Recounting his grievances, he 
insisted that as the Colonel was not on hand 
to do the necessary swearing, he had to do it 
himself This story, with variations, was one of 
President Lincoln's favorites, and was often 
used *'to point a moral, or adorn a tale.*' 

Having raised a brigade of troops, Colonel 
Fisk received the Commission of Brigadier in 
November, 1862. Subsequently he commanded 
a division in the Army of the Tennessee at 
the memorable siege of Vicksburg. Thence 
he was sent to take command of the military 
districts of Missouri and North Missouri. In 
tliat capacitv he defeated Rice's attempt to 
capture Jefferson City, the Capital of the 
State. 

litfe and Services after the War. 

Resigning his position at the close of the 
Civil War, he found that Mr. Lincoln was un- 
willing to dispense with his services. Request- 
ing General Fisk's presence at Washiugton,the 
martyr President assigned him to duty in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. He was Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen's Bureau for all the 
Central South. The conjoint office of Military 
Commander ar.d Commissioner for Freedmen 
sought the man, and in the exercise of its 
functions the incumbent did the noblest work 
in his life. It was pre-eminently a work of 
pacification and reconstruction. He was in re- 
ality the Military Governor of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas, and the north- 
em portion of the Gulf States. Under his 
Administration social order was restored, in- 
dustry resumed its avocations, goodly fd- 
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lowship was establi8lied,and civil law regained 
supremacy. Peaceably if possible, but if not, 
forcibly, these ends were assiduously sought 
Peaceably they were accomplished. Church, 
school-house, and judicial court supplanted 
the camp and battle-field. All parties were 
eminently satisfied with the progress of events. 
People whose wealth was estimated at a hun- 
dred million dollars, and who had been large- 
ly identified with the Rebellion, petitioned 
President Johnson to detain General Fisk at 
his post of duty until the beneficent task of 
reconstruction was completely done. Since 
then he has deservedly been one of the most 
popular and trusted of all men in the regions, 
and with all the classes, that he served so 
well. The Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
particular, justly regards nim with friendliest 
leeling. 

He was commissioned as Major-General by 
the state of Missouri in 1864. In March, 1865, 
he received a commission as Brevet Major- 
General in the army of the United States. Re- 
signing all soldierly offices in September, 
1866, he again returned to St Louis, and em- 
barked in business tp retrieve the temporal 
fortunes previously sacrificed on the altar of 
his Country's unity. Accepting a position as 
one of the State Railroad Commissioners, he 
further became identified with the Missouri 
Pacific and Atlantic & Pacific lines. To these 
he held the relation of Vice President and 
Treasurer from 1867 to 1876. 

With the educational development of the 
South, and also of many of the portions of the 
North, General Fisk has been, and is, most 
efficiently connected. During his labors in 
the South he instituted the Fisk School for 
Colored People. This has since expanded, 
under the auspices of the American Mission- 
ary Association, into the Fisk University at 
Nashville, Tennessee. It is fairly entitled to 
the honor of being the first, and perhaps the 
best, learned institution hitherto founded for 



thebenefit of the Africo- American race. Un- 
doubtedly it is one of the most successful Its 
celebrated Jubilee Singers have made it famil- 
iar to immense multitudes in two hemispheres. 
Many of the best colored teachers, preachers, 
and missionaries have graduated from its 
halls. Fotu* hundred students, at least, are 
now in attendance. Well-equipped collies 
of liberal arts, science, theolo^ and law jus- 
tify its claim to the title of University. Jubilee 
Hall and Livingstone Hall are two of the finest 
educational edifices in the entire South. 

Rarely does it fall to the lot of any citizen 
to enter so thoroughly into the great philan- 
thropic undertakings of the Age. Appointed 
by President Grant to the Board of Indian 
Commissioners in 1874, he was then elected 
to its Presidency, and still holds that office. 
Working in harmony with the Department of 
the Interior, the Board has been singularly 
effective in the civilization of the Indian tribes. 
It has secured the organization of Industrial 
Schools at Hampton, Va.; Carlisle, Pa.; Law- 
rence, Kan.; Chifocco, in the Indian territory; 
Genoa, Neb.; and Salem, Oregon. About 
two thousand Indian children are trained in 
these institutions. Local schools are also 
maintained on the reservations of the aborig- 
ines. Along the lines indicated by these 
seminaries lies the way to satisfactory solution 
of the vexed Indian problem. Ultimate ab- 
sorption into the American body politic is the 
most fitting disposition of the original pos- 
sessors of the soil, and certainly the most 
Christian. Trustee of Fisk University, Ten- 
nessee; of Dickinson College, Pennsylvania; 
of Pennington Seminary, New Jersey; of Al- 
bion Colleg:e, Michigan; and of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N.J., his personal 
influence touches society at its tenderest and 
most pervasive points. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church Gener- 
al Fisk holds, or has held, the several offices 
of Sunday school superintendent, steward, 
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trustee and class leader. License as exhortcr 
or local preacher he has persistently declined, 
and that from the conviction that laymen — 
distinctively such — have more power for good 
outside either office. Of the General Confer- 
ence of his Church, held quadrennially, he 
was a lay member from Missouri in 1870, and 
from New Jersey in 1880 and 1884. In that 
body he officiated as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the state of the Church, and also of 
the Committee on the Book Concern. For the 
past twenty years he has been a member of 
the Missionary Board of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and Chairman of its Committee 
on missions in Japan and Corea. He is also 
Chairman of the eastern section of the Book 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
under whose supervision its stupendous pub- 
lishing work is carried on. 

Averse to practical politics, and declining 
personal participation in their procedures, he 
yet accepted the Prohibitionists* nomination 
for the Gubernatorial Chair of New Jersey in 
1886. Pure sense of duty compelled candida- 
cy. Twenty thousand voters cast their bal- 
lots for his election. He failed of the popular 
choice, as was expected, but was rewarded by 
an increase of 500 per cent on any previous 
vote, and by the strengthening of moral prin- 
ciples in his adopted Commonwealth. All 
corrupt proffers of aid, or of coalition, were 
emphatically yet politely refused. Giving five 
months of time, 5,000 miles of travel, 125 
speeches, and money without stint in prosecu- 
tion of a wholly legitimate canvass, he cjreated 
no political antagonisms, but said more and 
better things in behalf of the Republicans 



than they could say for themselves. Of their 
great historic party he is one of the founders, 
and has marched with its leaders from the 
days of Fremont to those of Garfield. F6r 
ten years he pleaded with its guiding minds 
to take up the burning question of saloon con- 
trol of politics, and to combine with all gen- 
uine philanthropists in the e£fort to dethrone 
King Alcohol. 

Since 1876 General Fisk has been in the 
banking and investment business in New 
York, and naturally commands the confidence 
and support of a large clientage. But neither 
pressing financial af!airs,nor love of literature, 
nor participation in great reformatory enter- 
prises, is allowed to deprive him of tl|r luxury 
of immediate toil for the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of the masses. As Vice President 
of the New York City Church Extension and 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, his form and voice are familiar, 
alike in public or private meetings held for 
the promotion of its interests, and in the gar- 
rets and cellars of the poorest of the poor. As 
an impromptu speaker he is remark rbhr force- 
ful and felicitous. The whole range of'^British 
and American poetry is intimately known to 
him, and from its choicest products he plucks 
at will what will most adorn the sentiment on 
which he lays special stress. Still in the ze- 
nith of physical and intellectual power, the 
cause of total abstinence, of prohibition, and 
above all of that Christianity in earnest from 
which each receives its most fitting support, 
may expect to receive from him, under God, 
yet more efficient aid in the future. 
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THE RET. JOHir A. BROOKS, D. D. 
Prohibition Candidate for Tieo President. 

John A. Brooks was bom in Mason county, 
Kentucky, June 8, 1836. His ancestors were 
of the old Virginia stock, sturdy, self-reliant 
and honest 

Young Brooks entered Bethany College, 
Virginia, at a comparatively early age, and 
graduated from that institution with high 
honors in 1856. 

After graduation he was elected President 
of Flanningsbury College, Kentucky, which 
position he occupied two years; then, resign- 
ing the position he entered the active ministry. 
During the civil war Dr. Brooks was identified 
with the south and struggled bravely for 



the Confederacy. "Accepting the situation" 
heartily, he is now an ardent supporter of 
the stars and stripes. 

He has been at the head of the Prohibition 
Movement in Missouri from its inception, as- 
sisting in the orginization of the party at Se- 
dalia, in 1880. He was the Prohibition can- 
didate for Governor of Missouri in 1884, and 
made a vigorous canvass of the State. 

Since 1884 he has been the General Agent of 
the Prohibition Lecture Bureau and n)ent 
much time in its interests in the Sonthem 
States. He is a man of powerful physique 
and possessed of robust health. He is a force- 
ful, earnest speaker, and having "the courage 
of his convictions," makes a strong impression 
upon his audiences. 
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BEIiTA ANSr I.OCKWOOD. 
Equal Bifflite Candidate for President. 

The National Convention of the Equal 
Rights party met at Des Moines, Iowa. May 
15, 1888, and nominated Mrs. Belva Ann Ben- 
nett Lockwood for President, and Albert H. 
I/>ve for Vice President. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood was bom in Royalton, 
New York, October 24th, 1820. She was edu- 
cated in district schools, and taught at the age 
of fourteen. In 1838 she mamed Uriah H. 
McNall, a farmer, who died in 1853, and in 
1868 she married Dr. Ezekiel Irockwood, who 
died in 1877. 

She has taught school in New York State 
and Washington, D. C. 

Having early turned her attention and aid 
to the reUef of her oppressed and down-trod- 
den sisters, she secured, in 1870, the passa^ 
of a bill "to secure to women employes of tne 



government equal pay with men for equal 
work." 

In 1879 she obtained the passage of a bill 
"authorizing the admission of properly qual- 
ified women to practice in the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts. 

She has been an active advocate of woman 
suffrage, and in 188^ was nominated by the 
Woman's National Rights Party in California 
for the Presidencv of the United States. 

Mrs. X/>ckwooa graduated in 1857 from the 
Syracuse University. In 1870 she began the 
study of law. She was admitted to me bar, 
and has gained prominence in the lower 
courts. She is one of the foremost women 
lawyers in the United States. In 1879 she was 
permitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Court of 
Claims, and enjoys the distinction of being 
the only woman ever admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court at Washington. D. C 
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A. J. STREETEB. 
ITbI^b I*abor Candidate for President. 

The Union Labor Party met at Cincinnati, 
Oliio, February 22. 1887, and nominated A. J. 
Streeter, of Illinois, for President, and Charles 
E. Cunningham, of Arkansas, for Vice-Presi- 
dent 

A. J. Streeter was bom Jan. 18, 1823, in 
Rensselaer county, New York. He moved 
with his father to Lee county, Illinois, in 1836. 

He helped build the log school house where 
he received his first lessons in reading, writing 
and arithmetic This school he attended two 
winter terms. At the age of twenty-three he 
felt the need of an education. Having no 
meant but a pair of hands and an iron consti- 
tution and twenty dollars in his pocket, he 
made his way across the open prairie to Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and entered Knox College. Here 
he paid for one term's tuition, and worked 
every spare hour and Saturdays to pay his 
way. He lived in a garret and cooked his 
own meals. In this way he lived two years 
and a half. 

Being industrious he soon won success. 
He now lives in New Windsor, Illinois, where 
he does a large business in farming and stock 
raising. 

His political life began soon after his loca- 
tion at New Windsor, where he served several 
terms on the Board of Supervisors. In 1872 



he was elected to the Illinois State Legislature. 
In 1878 he was a candidate for Congress on 
the Greenback Labor ticket and received t 
large number of votes. The same party made 
him their candidate for Governor of IlliDois 
in 1880. He was elected to the State Senate 
in 1884, and succeeded in having a bill pa^ed 
to prevent the sale of tobacco to miu6ra. 



ROBERT H. COWDRET. 
United lAbor Candidate for President. 

The United Labor party met at Cincinnati 
1888, and nominated Robert H. Cowdrey, of 
Illinois, for President, and W. H. T. Wake- 
field, of Kansas, for Vice-President 

Robert H. Cowdrey was born in 1852 at La- 
fayette, Indiana. He was educated in the vil- 
lage schools, where he soon mastered all that 
was to be learned there. In 1871 he went to 
Chicago to seek a wider field. He entered 
the Chicago Pharmaceutical College from 
which he graduated in due course of time with 
honors. He was editor of the Pharmacist and 
Chemist for seven years. 

For a comparatively young man he has su- 
perior attainments, marked capabilities, nota- 
ble as a orator, and stands high in position 
and estimation among Labor Unions, 
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[ Henty J. Philpott, Esq.'\ 
In this article I propose to compile tiie shortest possible complete history of the American 
tariff s^tem. The first tariflFwas passed the 4th of July, 1789; the last one the 3d of March, 1883. 
Including these two, there have been fifty-five Tariflf'acts passed in ninety-nine vears. Most of 
them did not make radical changes in the tarifEl The tariff usually considered the most 
important by historians, were passed as follows, and they have all been named, also as fol- 
lows: 

Hamilton tariff 1789' Abominations tariff . . . 1828 j Walker tariff .•••••. 1846 

Calhoun tariff • 18 16 Compromise tariff . • • . 1833 Morrill tariff 1861 

Clay tariff i824|Whig tariff 1842I 

The general effects of these various tariffs, and of the modifications made in them between 
times, may be traced in the following table, which shows the average rate of tax paid on all 
imports for each year since 179 1. There was always a free list — always absolute free trade iu 
many things — but here are the average rates for the year on the things actually taxed: 

Year, Percent] Year 

1791 .... 15.341811 . 

1792 .... ir.541812 . 

1793 .... 14.68 1813 . 
1794. . . . 17.10 1814. 

1795 . . • . II.2I;l8l5 . 

1796 .... 12.02 1816 . 

1797 .... 15.60 i8r 7 . 
1798. . . . 19.991818 . 
1799' . . . 19-70! 1819. 
1800. . . . 17.421820. 

1801 . . . ^ i6.6i|i82i . 

1802 .... 30.67 1822 . 

1803 .... 20.52' 1823 . 

1804 .... 22.76 1824 . 

1805 .... 19.19 1825 . 

1806 .... 21.22I1826 . 

1807 .... 20.09' 1827 • 

1808. . . . 37.2211828. 

1809. • . . 18.801829. 
1810 .... 14.071 1830 . 



Per cents Year 


Percent 


Year 


Percent 


Year 


Percent 


. 35.62; 1831 . . 


• 47.38 1851 . . 


, . 26.63*1871 . 


. . . 43.95 


, 13.07.1832 . . , 


. 42.961852. . 


. 27.38 


•72. 


. . . 41.35 


. 69.031833. . , 


. 38.251853. . 


. 25.93 


'73. 


. . 38.07 


. 46.791834. . 


. 40.19 


;54. . 


. 25.61 


•74. 


. . 38.53 


. 6.84 1835 . . 


. 40.38 




. . 26.82 


'75. 


. . . 40.68 


. 27.941836. . 


. 34.94 


'56 . , 


. . 26.05 


*76. 


. . . 44.74 


. 32.901837. . 


. 29.18 


'57. . 


. . 22.45 


'77. 


. . . 42.89 


. 16.781838. . 


. 41.33 


'58. . 


' • 22.43 


'78. 


. . . 42.75 


, 29.81! 1839 . . , 


. • 31.77 


'59. . 


. . 19.56 


'79. 


. . . 44.87 


. 26.69 '840 , . , 


. 34.39 


'60. . 


. . 19.67 


•80. 


. . . 43.48 


. 3099 1841 . . 


. 34.56 


'61. . 


. . 18.84 


»8i. 


. . . 4320 


. 27.13 i«42. . 


. 25.81 


'62. . 


. 36.20 


'82 . 


. . . 42.66 


. 39.21,1843 . . 


. 29.19 


'63. . 


. 32.62 


'83. 


. . 45.45 


. 50.211844. . . 


. 36.88 


'64. . 


. . 36.69 


'84. 


, . . 41.61 


. 50.24I1845. . 


. 34.45 


'65. . 


' . 47.56 


'85. 


. . . 45.86 


. 49.26;i846. . 


• 33.35 


'66. . 


. . 48.35 


'86. 


' . . 45.55 


. 53.761847. . 


, . 28.02 


'67. . 


. . 46.67 


'87. 


. . . 47.10 


. 47.591848. . 


. . 26.28 


,68. . 


. . 48.63 


Estim't 


d aver, rate 


. 54.181849. . 


. 26.11 


'69. . 


. . 47.22 


undei 


r Mill's 


. 61.69,1850. . , 


. 27.14 


'70. . 


, . 47.08 


biU. 


. • .40.00 



The reader will be surprised to observe that the highest average rate was in 1813 and the 
lowest in 1815, although there intervened no important change in the law, and that the rate for 
1813 was ten times las hieh as for 1815. Washington never lived to see the tariff as high as 20 
per cent-«-half the rate left by the Mills' bill— though the year before he died, 1798, shaved it 
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pretty dose. It was not until 1813, when the Government was 24 years old, and was in the 
midst of war, that the average rate reached the point proposed in the Mills bill It has passed 
that point in only thirty-three of the ninety-nine years of our National life, and twenty-one of 
these have been under the present tari£ The average rate collected in 1887 has been exceeded 
but thirteen times in our history, and eight of these were before the war. The highest series of 
rates collected for any term of seven years was from 1824 to 1830, inclusive. It actually avei^ 
. aged for the seven years more than 52 per cent Numerous other interesting comparisons will 
occur to the student. 

So much for the general average rate collected on all dutiable goods. Now let us tabulate 
as best we can briefly the history of rates enacted on certain selected articles of common use. 
This is a herculean task, for the reason that there are two kinds of tari£f taxes — specific and 
ad valorem. A specific tax or duty is so much on the pound, yard, gallon, barrel, or bushel, etc 
An ad valorem duty is so much on the dollar's worth. How can we compare these? How can 
we compare a tax of 10 cents a yard, under one tariflf, virith a tax of 20 per cent on the cost price, 
under another tariff? If we knew the foreign cost of the cloth taxed 10 cents a yard, we could 
do it, but it is only within recent years that the Government has told us that — or even instructed 
its custom-house officers to find it out To confuse matters still more, the present tariflf often 
levies both kinds of duties on the same article. Thus on one of the six classes into which 
women's and children's dress goods are divided, the tax is six cents a square yard (specific) and 
35 per cent (ad valorem). But this is not the oddest nor most confusing feature about it, for if 
the goods wei^h over four ounces to the square yard the tax is levied in a still difierenl way, 
and instead ot six or eight cents a yard it is 50 cents a pound, plus the 35 per cent If past 
tarifis were as intricate as the present one our task would indeed be hopeless. But in all \zsSSS& 
there are clauses stating what the taxes shall be on all articles of the several great classes '"not 
otherwise provided for" (n. o. p.). Into these n. o. p. clauses are dumped the articles of each 
great class which the tax -layers couldn't think of or were afraid they couldn't with sufficient 
accuracy describe in their proper places. The taxes they laid on these were of necessity sim- 
ple and usually ad valorem, and furnished a key to the mind of the legislator. If he laid a tax 
of 20 per cent on cottons **n. o. p.," you may well guess that he thought he was putting about 
an average of 20 per cent on the cottons he did provide for. In the following table I occasionally 
make this use of the n. o. p. classes, but always with the letters attached: See table, page 42J, 

The history of the wool tariflf needs to be elaborated a little. Down to 1824 wool was free 
and cotton was taxed. Then wool was divided into two classes, according to value, and if val- 
ued at less than 10 cents a pound the tax was 15 per cent, otherwise 20, and afterwards 3a In 
1828 the tax on high-grade wool was enormously increased. For eight years it remained at 
four cents a pound and 40 per cent, and then the' compromise tariflf began to reduce it a little. 
The maximum figures I have given from 1828 to 1842 are the highest that could possibly be 
collected under the complex law, and doubtless far higher than the average actually collected, 
though that was probably 50 per cent In 1832 low-grade wool was again made free, and has 
never since been heavily taxed. Wool is now (since 1867) divided iuto three classes, "cloth- 
ing," **combing" and *'carpet,'* and they paid last year 55 per cent, 43 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively. , . . ^ , , 

The first tariflf was the lightest It was gradually raised until the war of 1812 broke out, 
and then it was doubled at a stroke. The genuine high protective system was adopted in iSi^ 
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nnder the Influence of Calliotin, who bitterly regretted it Webster was a free trader when the 
tariff was raised in 1824, but faced about and helped to raise it again in 1828. This was called 
the TariflF of Abominations, because the free traders tried to kill it by loading it down with 
abominations, but to their great surprise it passed with all its sins upon it It almost led to 
war, and did lead to the Compromise Tariff of 1833, which proposed a gradual horizontal re- 
duction. In 1842 the Whigs raised the tariff; in 1846 the Democrats reduced it; in 1857 the new 
R publican party had got control over the Lower House and with Democratic help reduced the 
tariff again to the lowest point reached since 1816. Four years later they adopted the Morrill, 
or War Tariff, and gradually raised it until 1867; its extremest features being adopted after the 
-war was over. In 1872 they passed a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent, which they repealed 
two years later. In 1882 they appointed a tariff commission, and it recommended a reduction 
-which would have left the average rate about 30 per cent on dutiable goods. On the 3d of March 
1883, they passed a law which reduced some duties and raised others, among them, as will be 
seen by the table, those on glass and earthenware, but leaving the general average about the 
same. * All subsequent reduction bills have failed to pass the Lower House until Saturday, 
July 21, 1888, when th.e Mills bill, freeing wool, lumber, and some other things, and calculated 
to reduce the average rate on dutiable imports to 40 per cent, was passed by a vote of 162 to 149. 
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The figures marked with a ♦ are the average rates collected 
others are the rates embodied in the law. 
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